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PREFACE. 



There are two different charges to which 
the Author of a work like the following m^y 
expect to be subject — either that he has copied 
too closely from other fictions, or that he has 
sketched too pointedly from individual nature. 
To one of these he may inadvertently have 
rendered himself liable by seeing much of men ; 
to the other, by reading little of novels. 

To the accusation of plagiarism, if urged, 
the Author can only plead the conscious inno- 
cence of any such intention: to the imputa- 
tion of personality, unless well supported^ he 
would be unwilling to attempt a sqj^ious an- 
swer; fearing that, in so doing, he might 
justly be charged with ." the puff indirect,'' 
in supposing his characters sp well drawn, as 
to convey to any one the notion of individual 
identity. But for this, however, he could most 
sincerely protest^ that he is not aware of any 
intentional resemblance in any one character 
or passagie. 

It would be certainly flattering if the reader 
of a work like this should leave it with a ge- 
neral impression, that similar persons in such 
circumstances, either have, or would have 
acted in a similar manner ; but the Author is 
in this instance no more conscious that they 
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have done so already, than that they will do 
so hereafter; and has just as much intention 
to be prophetic as to be personal. 

Tiie writer of the following pages owns, 
with gratitude, that the unexpected favour 
shown to his fornaer little production, was the 
parent of the present; but he is aware, at 
riie same time, that this is not a birth to boast 
of— that popularity is no inheritance ; but, on 
the contrary, as was once said by perhaps the 
only living writer who never could have had 
occasion to apply it to himself: "The public 
will expect the new work to be ten times bet- 
ter than its predecessor; the author will expect 
that it should be ten times mor^ popular; and 
it is a hundred to ten that both are disap- 
pointed." This is no doubt ^eiterally true; 
and one may at least imitate, in the humility 
of onc's anticipations, him who is, in every 
toher respect, inimitable. 
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CHAPTER I. 



- From infancy 



They have convers'cl, and spent their hours together; 
And though the one hath been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time ; . 

Yet hath the other 

Made use and fair advantage of his days. 
tUs years arc young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe ; 
He is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace, to grace a gentleman. 

Shakspeabe. 

*' And bring wax candles/' said the tallest and ap- 
parently the youngest t)f the two travellers^ who had 
just alighted from that almost obsolete mode of con- 
veyance, a hack post-chaise, at the door of a small but 
celebrated country inn, on one of the great posting 
roads of England-. 

There was nothing in the mode of this arrival which 
had called for particular care of the new comers from 
any of the busy inmates of the inn, nor had it there- 
fore broken in upon their regular routine of bustling 
inattention. > 

One of the travellers had thrown himself upon a 
most uninviting $ofa, and if his present position could 
. for a moment have been mistaken for repose, it aflford- 
ed the most conclusive evidence of the dislocating dis- 

1* 
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comforts of the hack chaise, after which it was con- 
sidered a welcome change. . 

His companion, (the tall gentleman mentioned 
above,) continued pacing the sma^l apartment to stretch 
his legs« an unnecessary task, as, compass-like, two 
strides measured its limits backwards and forwards. 

Upon the next appearance of a waiter, loaded with 
writing-boxes, dressing^ases, &c.,* he repeated his for- 
mer order in a more authoritative tone — ^^ Take away 
these," (with a contemptuous intonation,) *^ and bring 
wax candles." This order evidently excited the at- 
tention of the waiter towards him who gave it; the 
idea of a hack post-chaise being generally connected 
in the mind of the knight of the napkin with such gre- 
garious animals as litue boys going to school with a 
single guinea for pocket-money, or briefless barristers 
going the circuit witlxout the remotest hope even of 
that single guinea. Hastening to execute the first part 
of the command, the scrutiny which he still continued 
of him from whom he received it, prevented that per- 
pendicular precision which could alone render the re- 
moval of the culprit ^^mutton-fats;" perfectly inoffen- 
sive. And ^^ Boots," laden with portmanteaus and 
travelling-bags, meeting them on the threshold of the 
door, the gentle zephyrs by which he was accompa- 
nied, caused their sudden extinction, aihd carried back 
their odour as far as the upturned nostrils of the gen- 
tleman on the sofa, who had hitherto taken no part in 
the arrangement 

^^ So like you, Germain!" Jie exclaimed, as he start- 
ed up. 

" What's like me," replied the other, laughing, " an 
awkward waiter, or a nasty smell?" 

a No — ^^that restless vanity which gives you such an 
unhealthy craving for the good word of all alike who 
cross your path, however unimportant or worthless 
their opinion may be. You could not bear that even 
in an inn, you should be confounded with the common 
herd, and were impatient to buy distinction at the 
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price of a pair of wax candles. This is what is so 
like you — , seeking the bubble reputation even in a 
loaiter^s mouih,^ ^^ 

This tirade was borne by the other with an imper- 
turbable placidity, which habitual experience of the 
like must have joined with constitutional good-humour 
to produce. 

"My dear Oakley/' he replied," do for once drop 
the cynic this last night; remember, though constant 
fellowship has given you the ri^t to say whatever you 
please to me, that our complete separation is about to 
take away your power of doing so — and I would fain 
hope that some little regret at what the future will de- 
prive you of, might Soften the exercise of the privi- 
lege the past has given you.'* 

He paused a moment; and Oakley, who really liked 
him better than any one else in the world, seeming si- 
lenced by this appeal, and not showing any inclina- 
tion to resume his attack, Germain continued: — 

** Besides, I really don't see how the no very un- 
common peculiarity of preferring wax candles to tal- 
low, should subject one to have one's whole character 
dissected." 

"Grermain," resumed Oakley, quietly ,^ but almost 
solemnly, *^ you have alluded to our long fellowship 
through boyhood and youth: you are right in having 
done so, for the kindly feelings which that has ripen- 
ed, will, I trust, long survive our present separation; 
when, had it been the kindred ties of cousinship alone 
which coupled our names, the black coat on the back 
of the one, for the death of the other, would probably 
have first reminded the survivor that the deceased had 
ever existed. For as different as our characters, are 
likely to be our pursuits. Indeed, so strange to me 
seem all professions of regard, that I may as well re- 
some a tone of reproof, or you will already be unable 
to recognise your old friend. But call it by what 
name you like, it is sincere regard for yoii which in- 
duces me to tell youj once again, Germain, that you 
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have a most unhappy facility of character whrch will 
^ lead you to spend your fortune in acquiring things 

r you donH want, and waste your time in doing things 

you don't like; and that, in over anziety for other 
* people'* approbation, you will soon forfeit your own/' 

( / " However I may feel convinced I am in the right, 

. I never could get the better of the argument with you: 

$ perhaps that very quality which you call facility, 

(meaning weakness,) and which I call Candour, predis- 
poses me whilst I am listening to you, to acknowledge 
there is some truth in wliat'you are saying, and your 
/ firmness of character which some mi^t mistake for 

obstinacy, prevents your ever yielding a tittle. But 
, I will put it feiirly to you, whether any one would have 

} supposed the sentiments you have just uttered, to be 

I those of a young n^an of one-and-twenty, and whether 

/ you think it was any advantage at that age to have ac- 

quired the character you did last month at Paris, where, 
as we were always seen together, they compared us 
, ^ to English summer weather. I was the smiling sun- 

I* shiny morning, and you were the cold cloudy evening 

I that followed.^' 

** There," interrupted Oakley, "that i§ what I com- 
plain of: it is never your own opinion upon any sub- 
i ject What people said at Paris you repeat. But that 

^ can make no impression upon me, though it is all in 

f confirmation of my argument that it does but too much 

y upon you." And as he said this, he began stirring 

the fire violently, perhaps instinctively, at the men- 
' tion of an English simimer's evening, for it was the 

10th of August, and the weather was truly national. 

" There," said Germain,*^ as you have interrupted 
me, I must interrupt you. Look! you have put out 
the fire with your violence; that is what I complain 
; that you do in society, which you enter, as stiff and 

as cold as a poker, and attempt to carry all by storm. 
Now I should have insinuated myself gently, and have 
soon been received with reviving warmth, and par- 
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taken of its influence. Much as you know, you have 
yet to learn the magic of manner.'* 

^* The gilding that makes falsehood and folly pass 
current/' muttered Oakley, a^ the entrance of the 
landlady herself with the first dish prevented further 
reply. This unusual condescension on the part of 
the poriW dame towards travellers in a chatter-box, 
(as a plist-chaise is denominated by its familiars,) 
was entirely produced by that order of Germain's 
which had originated the late discussson between him- 
self and his friend. They had at first been consider- 
ed as common-place guests, every day-sort of custom- 
ers, but the wax candles threw a new light upon their 
characters; and as sooii as it was promulgated in the 
bar that the gentlemen in *^ the Suri'^ had asked for 
wax lights, then the possibility that they might be 
greater men than had been at first supposed, seemed 
to break at once on the whole establishment. The 
landlady, even at the sacrifice oi her papillottes^ pre- 
pared to head the enlivening procession. The land- 
lord looked out for one of the illegitimate offspring, 
borti of the clandestine connexion of sloe-juice and 
raspberry vinegar, in hopes that claret would next be 
asked for, and the waiter prepared to throw away a 
random shot or two of** my llord," and " your lord- 
ship," which he thought could do no harm, whether 
they hit the right mark or not. The visits of the land- 
lord and landlady were **few and far between," and 
could not be felt as interruptions, but the waiter 
seemed determined, if possible, to gratify his curiosity 
at the expense of the patience of its objects. Nothing 
could get him out of the room. 

In the mean time, our travellers found occupation 
enough before them to prevent their unbroken silence 
from being irksome, but when in despair at their 
taciturnity, the waiter at length took his leave, Ger- 
main broke out 

^* It may be your taste to go through life as if every 
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man's hand wfis against you, and yours equally against 
every man; but I don't see how it can ever be a re- 
proach to any one to be able hereafter to say, * I'iiave 
bought golden opinions from all sorts of people. ' " 

"What an accidentally apt quotation!" retorted 
Oakley. " You may well say ^ golden' opinions, for 
yoiirs are bought, and that with gold. It is such golden 
opinions that will continue to prooure for yoA attacji- 
ment like that of Mademoiselle Zephyrine, friendship 
like that of Monsieur Partout ? 

Towards the conclusion of Oakley's last sentence, 
the waiter had returned with a second instalment of 
mutton chops, followed by an assistant with the re- 
serve of mashed potatoes. ' 

"Hush — ^hush!" interrupted Grermain, who had 
particular reasons for not wishing the point last men- 
tioned to be argued in open court 

The fact alluded to was this: — ^Everyone knows 
that there is always a " rage" at Paris, and this — ^be it 
hero or man-monkey — book or bonnet-^— singer or 
monster — supersedes in its ephemeral existence every 
other object of attraction. This rage of the moment, 
when Germain first went to Paris, was Mademoiselle 
Zephyrine, premiere danseuse at the Grand Opera. 
The list of her admirers c^omprised all, and every de- 
gree. As was once said or sung by a witty friend of 
mine of a celebrated English actress, 

" Her flowing curls entapgled earls, 
Her ancles county members." 

It was absolutely necessary for every one who had 
any pretensions to taste, to be to a certain point in 
love with her; but Germain, who was always very 
susceptible, passed this certain point, and committed, 
accordingly, manifold follies. 

At this time, however, a usrful and ornamental ac- 
quaintance of his. Monsieur Partout, came to his as- 
sistance. This convenient friend had previously en- 
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deavoured to initiate him into the mystjeries of the 
Salorij at appreciating the charms of which he had 
found him rather slow, and he now came to commu- 
mcnte the pleasing intclJigence that Zephyrine ad- 
mired his " mainiien" and '^ air noble/' that she had 
quite a sentinieni for him, in shorty that she preferred 
him decidedly to all her other admirers. It never 
occurred to Germain that any part of that decided 
preference could be at all attributed to the very hand- 
some settlement obscarcly hinted at by Partoutj and 
immediately executed by him j till the illusion was dis- 
persed hy hearitigj one fine morning, that this ^dus 
Jichaies, this faithful friend, had gone bodkin be- 
tween settlement and sentiment in a chaise de poste 
on a provincial professional trip to Bordeaux. His 
vanity had been deeply wounded by the ridicule of 
the whole transaction — it had hastened his departure 
from Paris, and any allusion to it was still disagree- 
ible» 

Oakley and Germain had been (as indeed they have 
stated for themselyes) educated almost like brothers. 
They were both orphans^ and related on the female 
side, their mothers having been sisters. Germain 
had iuherited an ample, if not splendid, paternal pro- 
perty. Oakley had very gi^eat e:spectations frojn a 
maternal uncle; his mother (who had made an impru- 
dent match) being the eldest sister of the two. His 
present destination was to an??wer the first summons 
of his uncle to visit him. He and Germain had just 
returned from a continental tour, had dropped car* 
riages and couriers at Calais, and it being the dead 
time of yeat in London , had passed through that 
smoky wilderness without stopping. Germain had 
resisted Oakley's request that he would accompany 
him to their joint uncle, partly because the old gen- 
tleman, whom he had never seen^ had the reputation 
of being a gloomy recluse, and no one had a more 
iustinctive horror than Germain of putting himself in 
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a situation to be bored; and partly because he could 
not bear the appearance of interfering with what had 
always been considered as Oakley's expectations in 
that quarter: and as the character of this unknown 
uncle was notoriously capricious, there was no telling 
what fancies he might take if his two nephews pre- 
sented themselves together. 

Germain's present intention therefore was to take 
the opportunity of paying a visit to an old private 
tutor of his, Mr. Dormer, who lived at a petty pas- 
toral parsonage, about fifty miles from the spot where 
he and his friefid were about to separate. 

It was with this person, and at this parsonage, that 
he had passed almost the only period durine his edu- 
cation, that he had been divided from Oakley. For 
when they both left school, he not being considered 
steady enough to be trusted at college so soon as his 
friend, had therefore been sent to this intermediate 
purgatory, as at the time he called it — ^yet afterwards, 
he found his time pass pleasantly enough there; and 
whilst he gave to Oakley, as a reason for his visit, 
that " it was a proper attention to the best old fellow 
in the world,'' there came into his calculations of the 
expediency of it, certain recollections of one Fanny 
Dormer, whose unbounded admiration of him, du- 
ring his stay there, had been by no means unwelcome, 
and had called for a return in kind from him. In 
short, when he went away, he had felt as if actually 
in love — ^and though the time that had intervened, 
and other impressions which had interposed, had oc- 
casionally caused him a little to doubt, upon recol- 
lecting some of the boyi^ couplets in which he 
used to eelebrate her charms, whether there might 
not be almost as much imagination in the facts, as po- 
etry in the metre, yet the fliought of seeing her again 
caused a pleasing sensation a3 he called to mind the 
cheerful eye, the fresh fair skin, and the frequent dis- 
play of the most brilliantly white teeth in the world. 
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lich followed the ever-ready laugh at the worst of 
Is jokes. And when the friends separated for the 
Ight, though the ample justice done to the late sup- 
per might have been supposed likely to make disa- 
greeable impressions survive upon a restless pillow, 
yet it was upon the fancied form, not of Mademoi- 
selle Zephvrin^, but of Fanny Dormer, that his eyes 
closed^ as he slowly dropped asleep. 
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CHAPTER IL 



-There's no art 



To find the mind's construction in the face : 
He was a g>entleman on Whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

ShAKSF£AR£, 

The next morning, having despatched an early 
brc-.kfast, our travellers were becoming rather impa- 
tient at the slowness of the progress of the prepara- 
tions making for their separate departures, when these 
preparations were suddenly interrupted by an arrival 
svhich at once engrossed the attention of the whole 
estubiishment, and in a moment collected from hole 
;ind corner every one, from the Landlady down to 
Bootfl. 

It was a post-chaise and four which came clattering 
up to the door; and the sudden jerk with which it 
st.ojjped, and the loud cry of '^ first and second turn 
out/^ which followed, rousing its slumbering burden, 
caused him to raise himself from his Dormeuse, Ger- 
miiiu recognized the well-known Frederick Fitzal- 
beit, ^vhose acquaintance he had made last winter at 
Paris. The recognition was speedy and mutual. 

"Ah! Germain, my dear fellow," said Fitzalbert, 
rubbing his eyes and giving a portentous yawn, 
*^ how goes it? What, you too, I suppose, have been 
dreaming of to-morrow. 

Germain, to whom to-morrow conveyed no distinct 
idea, and who had been dreaming of nothing at all, 
(except, perhaps, a little of Fanny Dormer,) was ra- 
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' ther at a loss for a reply. But Fitzalbert soon en- 
lightened him by continuing — 

■^^ Latimer has lent me Peatburn Lodge, and I am 
to have his moors all to myself — Where are you 
going to?'*' 

i< Why,as I am but just returned from Paris, I have 
not been able to make any arrangements, and there- 
fore ^^^ve not " stammered Germain, struggling 

in vain against a sense of shame at not having any 
moors to shoot upon; when fiVie minutes before, he 
would as soon have repined at hot having the mines of 
Golconda. 

Fitzalbert was one of those whose good word was 
conceived at once to confer fame in the world of 
fashion. He had taken a great fancy to Germain at 
Paris, and in the course of their acquaintance had 
much amused him with his ever-ready turn for quiz- 
zing, the recollection of which talent, however Ger- 
main had enjoyed it when applied to others, had left a 
feeling of fear lest it should be exercised against him- 
self. *^I have not got any moors, ^^ he therefore re- 
luctantly acknowledged, 

^* You had much better come with me then, my dear 
fellow,'* said Fitzalbert; *^you shall have a separate 
beat and a separate bed, and for the rest of the four- 
and-twenty hours I shall be delighted with your com- 
pany." 

" I should like it very much,'' said Germain, *< but 
I have engaged myself " 

The Rev. Mr. Dormef and Rosedale Rectory were 
on the threshold of his lips, but he checked himself; 
for though the mere fact of paying a visit to an old 
parson might only be reckoned a twaddle, yet he could 
not bear die idea of the cross-examination which might 
follow; and it seemed little less than suicide, to run 
the chance of offering to his satirical friend such a 
fund for ridicule as " pastoral parsonage," " private 
tutor," ^' pretty daughter/' and <^ first love," compared 
to which fair game, the loan even of Lord Latimer's 
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moors, abundant as they might prove, would afford bat 
poor promise of sport He therefore left that sen- 
tence unfinished, and replied instead; ^^But I have 
neither gun nor shooting dress with me." 

"Oh!/ as for that," said Fitzalbert, "I have four 
guns with me — sl Joe, a John, and two Eggs, from 
which I choose according as I feel in the morning. 
You may always have any one of the other tlMf|; and 
as to shooting costume, I believe I have got wRh me 
all the different dresses of the last five years, most of 
which have never been worn." 

It need hardly be added, that the end of all this was, 
that Germain was pei'suaded to alter liis destination, 
and to accompany Fitzalbert to Peatbum Lodge. 

^^Then, instead- of sleeping over atiother stage,^' 
said Fitzalbert, " I will dress here, and be ready for 
you in a few minutes. — Here, Le Chrir, take out all this 
lumber, and make room for Mr. Germain,'^ added he, 
opprobriously shovelling out new publications by the 
, dozen, which had hitherto slept quietly, side by side 
with him, and were now discarded with leaves as yet 
uncut, and the stiffness of still unbroken boards. 

" And what am I to do wiU^ all these?" asked Le 
Clair. 

^' Leave them here, to be sure; let the chamber-maids 
study sentiment from the novels, and the post-boys 
learn geography from the travels — they will have 
found their proper level at last But," added he to 
Germain, " who is that with youi*". 

*^ Oakley; you must remember him at Paris." 

** What still inseparable! Have you not got quit of 
him yet? Wdl, my Frankenstein, I must rid you of 
Le Monstre^ as we usjBd to call him." 

When Germain went to tsdce leave of Oakley, and 
to announce to him that he was going grouse-shooting 
with Fitzalbert — *^ Grouse-shooting?" asked Oakley; 
— <' well, remember that Fitzalbert is sometimes sup- 
posed a — a pretty gopd long shot at a pigeon, that's 
all," 
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Before Germain could reply, it was announced that 
Fitzalbert was ready, and the cousins took a hasty 
leave of each other; for though there was an end of 
their companionship, yet as they had purposed shortly 
to meet in London, they did not consider this separa- 
tion as final. v 

Fitzalbert was one of the best specimens of that sect 
whose whole soul is centred in self; for, after having 
wel^mighed and duly considered the question in all 
its bl^ngs, provided he was perfectly convinced that 
no possible inconvenience could arise to himself, be 
would rather do a good-natured thing than not. And 
he was even supposed to have derived real satisfac- 
tion from the pleasure his doing so gave to others. 
But most of his actions originated in more compound 
calculations; for as his objects were never on a grand 
scale, has acute and calculating character would en- 
able him to foresee advantages to himself from trifles, 
which a more enlarged mind or a more careless dispo- 
sition would alike have overlooked. Whether it was 
fronx the successful exertion of these qualities, or from 
some other cause, he was one of those phenomena 
which puzzle the world, — a man who, without any 
visible means of subsistence, always continued in the 
enjoyment of every luxury, whilst distress and ruin 
were constantly assailing his more wealthy compan- 
ions. He was constitutionally good-humoured, and he 
had such a happy knack in conversation, that though 
he never spared an absent friend, the attack seemed at 
once unintentional and irresistible — he liked him even ' 
whilst he lashed. He could expose his most secret 
follies with an air of regard, and if the object of the 
general laugh he had just raised had entered the room 
at the moment, every one would rather have expected 
him to join in the jest than to resent it All his quali- 
ties, as an agreeable member of society, were crown- 
ed by an easy off-hand manner, which most people 
avowedly (and probably all) really prefer to the Gran* 
dison, Gold-Stick sort of sddre^. 
2* 
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There were maoy reasons which induced him to 
take up Germain: firsti his society was welcorae, as 
that of a che^ful, agreeably good-humoured fellow^ 
who, he observed mth pleasure^ had a great respect 
for him. In the next place^ Germain's fortune^ con- 
nexionsy and personal qualifications, were such as to 
entitle him to make a great figure in the worid when 
he should come out; and Fitzalbert had ex{>erience 
enough of the world to kqow that there is an a^mard 
period, when a young man is. not quite fledgeoj^hen 
a little attention goes a gr^at way, and is afterwards 
gratefully remembered. Then perhaps (for it was by- 
no means a trifie beneath his consideration,) 1^ easily 
perceived tha^t Germain was not much of a ^portnnan; 
and as he was going to shoot principally /or boakj 
s^nd to boast of it afterwards, he had no objection to 
a foil. 

Fitzalbert w^as in. high spirits, and as well inclined 
to be amusing, as Germain was to be amused^ The 
journey was therefpre apreeable to both parties, though 
of the topics chosen by Fitzalbert, some might in less 
skilful hands have been tiresome, and others ofien- 
sive. 

He expatiated, in the first place, at very consider- 
ably length, upon the peculiar merits of every thing 
about or belonging to himself, — his carriage, his dogs, 
and his dress; from this, by an easy transition, he be- 
came inquisitive about Germain's private concerns, 
and those too of a more important description, sucji as 
• his fortune, his prospects, future plans, &c. But the 
manner in vyhich he handled thes^ subjects made 
even his egotism interesting, and gave an appearance 
of friendly concern to his idle curiosity. These topics 
being at length exhausted it was natural that, as they 
j^proached Peatburn Lodge, Lord and Lady Latimer 
should be brought upon the tapis. Of them Germain 
(who, it must be recollected, was not fairly launched 
into the world) had only heard just enough to make 
him wish to hear mor|. 
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'^ I must ^ take the very first opportunity to make 
you m^qiiainted with the Latiiners," sai4 Fitzajbert. 
^^ Lathner/' continued he, "to ninety-nine men in a 
hundred^ would- seeni one of themselyes — that i^, he 
drivos a cab down the same streets, and sits in the 
same club-window — but he has, or rather had, quali- 
ties of a higher order. His talents are rusted by in- 
dolence, aod hi^ principles warped by prejudio^. It 
is his n^fortune tP combine with a naturally generous 
<lispo^ibn, an irresistible inclination to b^ sharp and 
knowing, v^rhich he has acquired in the world. He 
would lend a friend a thousand pounds, and do him 
put of ten of it He would give all he has, anc\ take 
all he can get — an exchange by.no means, advanta-, 
geous; and as he himself boasts of his littleness, and 
iio one is equally busy in telling of his lib^^ity, the 
balance in coin and character is against him; and all 
this. for want of some adequate employment for an ac- 
tive mind/' 

"And Lady Latimer?" interrupted Germain, to 
whom this portrait of her lord did not appear particu- 
larly attractive. 

" Oh, I cannot attempt to describe her, either in 
person or character; only by way of warning, don't 
fall in love with her." 

" Who was she?" asked Germain, adopting the re- 
gular routine of inquiry upon such occasions. 

" A Sydenham — Lady Louisa Sydenham. She 
and Latuner came out the same year, and were both 
very much admired. In short, they were the talk of 
the hour* I belieye it bored them always to hear their 
names coupled, and so they married, — :a very efiectual 
expedient, for no one nozv ever mentions them to- 
gether. " 

" Let me see," said his companion, '* Sydenham — 
then she was a daughter of Lady Flamborough. " 

" Yes," rejoined Fitzalbert, *<her first and hitherto 
only successful speculation. If any thing could have 
warned off Latimer, it would have been the dread of 
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tiady Flamborough's mancBuvring. As for Caroline 
and Jane, I should be sorry to prophesy their fati^ 
pretty girls as they are. By the by, suppose, after alL 
she was to catch you? You are rather sentimentaly I 
think, and I foresee she will certainly make a dead s^ 
at it'^ 

There was something in the tone in which this was 
said, too nearly approaching to banter, to be perfectly 
pleasing to Germain. The idea, too, of being " OMight^^ 
was in itself not flattering^ and afber all, madem more 
mortifying. He could not help looking a little did* 
gusted, which being perceived by Fitzalbert, who had 
na wish to produce any such effect, he turned the con- 
versation. 

" I dined, for my sins," he resumed, ^' with Lady 
Plamborough yesterday, just before I set out It was 
her first culinary attempt since the death of my Lord, 
and was undertaken in consequence of balls and acci- 
dental rencontres being at an end, as a desperate at-^ 
tempt to bring Sir (Gregory Greenford to the point* 
before they all separated for the season. Quite a fail- 
ure; I never shall forget her look of despair, when 
the feelings of the managing mistress of the house 
struggled with those of the moeanuyring mother, when 
she perceived that the petits pdtis^ and pat is melSs 
had got next each other, and that Caroline and the ba- 
ronet had not.*' 

All further discussion of the disasters of the last 
evening was interrupted by the deepening shades of 
the present bringing thefn to their destination. 

Peatburn Lodge was situated in a deep glen in the 
midst of extensive moors. In .front, a brook mean- 
dered through the meadow, which interposed between 
a small neglected flower-garden, and the steep banks 
of the heather-topped hills, the sides of which were 
scantily clothed with a straggling fir plantation. There 
was no attempt at a pleasure-ground, for the twenty 
yards of gravel road that led from the gate of the gar- 
den, to the front door, had been carefully raked and 
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rolled for their arrival. The house was small, and 
though it had some distinguishing marks of a gentle- 
man^s residence, yet it seemed as if it had been pro- 
moted from the ranks, and had at some time been a 
bond fide cottage. 

The whole scene was one, the impression of which 
must have depended upon the state of the spirits when 
it was visited. But at present the sun was setting 
brilliantljr, and gave a gaiety to all around, as stepping 
from their carriages, Germain and Fitzalbert strolled 
through the long grass which divided the weed-grown 
plots of the flower-garden, where various rare plants . 
were growing wild, and left to themselves to struggle 
with briars and brambles for their existence. 

" These were Lady Latimer's handy work the year 
she was married, '^ said Fitzalbert " Latimer has 
not seen her sii^e. You probably never heard pf an 
old savage who lives not far from here. Lord Rock- 
ington?'- 

" Only my uncle,'' said Germain. 
, ^* True; so h^ i^ — ^but never mind, uncles I reckon 
fair game; but as I was saying, Latimer had a law-suit 
with your uncle sfbout boundaries, ai^ was oast Wrong- 
fully, as he says; and though this new limitation was 
twenty miles off, he said he would as soon ahoot fowls 
in a farm-yard, as come here to be craipped and eon- 
fined. They talk of the deadly feuds of wild Indians, 
but for genuine unconquerable hatred, give me coun- 
try neighbours in this Christian country." 

A plain but ample supper, provided by the game- 
keeper's wife, was here a welcome interruption; and 
by the help of a most minute examination and trial of 
all the four guns, they contrived to get through the 
rest of the evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 



■ Wilt thou hunt ? 



The hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

Shakspbabs. 

^* What sort of a morning?'* said Fitzalbert to Le 
Clair, as he entered his room at six, the prescribed 
hour. 

^* Fine, only rather thick — ^a sort of fog," was the 
reply. 

" Ay — only heat, it will be a broiling day; so, call 
Mr. Germain immediately. '* 

^* Now for it,*' said Fitzalbert, rising from the 
breakfast table, and walking towards the window; 
^^why it can't mean to rain!" he added, in a tone of 
mingled astonishment and reproach. 

But it certainly did mean to rain; and any suspense 
on the subject tiiat it might have maintained was 
thrown aside, now that it had them perfectly equipped, 
completely breakfasted, and utterly resourceless at 
this early hour. 

Nor was this the worst; rain alone, if light, might 
be braved, if heavy, could not last; but it had now 
acquired a most formidable auxiliary. " The sort of 
fog," from which Fitzalbert's sanguine expectations 
had anticipated heat, had already, when they came to 
the window, enveloped the heather-t6pped hill oppo- 
site. Slowly descending, it wound about the stran- 
gling fir plantation; still thickening as it advanced, it 
gave a gigantic appearance to the cattle bi^wsing on 
the lower pastures, as for a while they were still iu'* 
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distinctly seen — ^then Lady Liatimer^s neglected exo- 
tics looked more than ever unhappy under its influence^ 
at last, even these were completely obscured, and not 
an object could be distinguished beyond the fresh 
marks left by their own recent arrival on the other- 
wise unbroken surface of the gravel road. Each 
wheel track was soon a running stream, and every 
hoof-mark contained water enough to reflect the pat- 
tering rain. ^ . 

Fitzalbert; had watched the progress of the storm 
with a whistle, which Germain was too observant to 
mistake for indifference, and though he did not care 
so much for the disappointment himself, yet as he 
could suggest no adequate topic o£«consolation, he pru- 
dently said nothing. 

" Pleasant!'' was all that Fitzalbert at length ex- 
claimed, but no wordjj^ or words, could have conveyed 
so much as the look which he alternately cast at an 
old-fashioned clock which had yet to strike seven, and 
at the dilapidations of the breakfast-table, which show- 
ed that even that resource was numbered with the 
things that were past. 

The horror of this situation was increased by learn- 
ing, from the most weather-wise of the local' authori- 
ties, that this was what was called in that part of the 
country a Sea-fret; and that its usual duration was 
three days. Lord Latimer's limits were even more 
circumscribed by the German Ocean on one side, than 
they were by Lord Rockington on the other; and his 
marine majesty sometimes proved, as on the present 
occasion, the -most encroaching and intrusive neigh- 
bour of the two. It is no drawback upon Fitzalbert's 
general estimation of his friend, that as he looked round 
. at the book-shelves, he regretted at the moment that he 
had exchanged for him those discarded tomes of which 
he had spoken so slightingly — ^and he would gladly 
have wished him away, to have had the dullest of the . 
productions pf the day, the weakest literary bantling that 
ever dragged out a few weeks' existence, ** dieted on 
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f pnises, sauced with lies.^' The few apartments were 

I 90on ransacted for resources^ but without success. la 

> Lady Latimer's they found a piano*forte, some netting-- 

needles, and a paint-box, — idl equally satisfactory! 
i Some neatly bound volumes were seized with avidly, 

but, alasi they turned out to contain only manuscript 
k music, and water-coloured drawings. In the course 

' of their search, they stumbled into the old game-keep- 

» er's own rpom; here they did find one book between 

them — ^it was about half " The whole duty of man,'* 
with the first and last leaves torn out, probably f(»* 
wadding. 
, " By the by,'' exclaimed Fitzalbert, his noble coun- 

tenance lighting iftp^ evidently with a bright thought, 
"I wonder whether they have any cards in the house 
let's send for old Coverdale, and ask." 

Old Coverdale had been gamekeeper in Lord Lati- 
* mer's father's time, but as the present Lord had al^ 

I ways brought all his shooting establishment from La« 

/ timer, he had (though somewhat superannuated) con- 

, tinned i^im for his negative qualities; for though be 

4 could no longer shoot much himself, he would not let 

, any one else shoot at all. Fitzalbert too, having sent 

' his own\nan with his dogs, was independent of the 

; veteran's somewhat rheumatic assistance. 

^ "Are there any cards in the house?" asked Fitz- 
' albert, as old Coverdale hobbled in. 

*^Na', there not loik," growled out the old man, 
who had grown a little MeUiodistical in his solitude, 
and had therefore a horror of such abominations. 
' " But could not you get us a pack?" 

" Why, any thing in loife for you, gentlemen; but 
the gamest shop to find them is Jemmy Macpherson, at 
Boggleby-Moorside: that's a matter of sax miles, and 
Smoiler '11 be matched to get there to-day, for he an 
, so canny on his legs as might be, and the road's a 
. webit fitoney ; a power of steep bank-sides — and Jem- 
my, I doubt,, will na ha' gitten his winter stock of 
any thing till the first October carrier — neither cards^ 
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nor yet flannel," added he, casting a rueful look at 
the window, not out of it, for that was no longer pos* 
si We: and thinking, no doubt, that goin^ for one in 
such weather would render the other necessary. 

This last statement, which showed that Jemmy 
Macpherson was more famous for the variety of his 
goods, than for the extent of his stock, prevented their 
proposing to send any other messenger. 

^* May be you may foind some'at to whoile away 
the toime in yon cupboard," said he, opening a clo- 
set-door which they had not yet perceived. 

'^ Soho!^' exclaimed Fitzalbert, as he prepared to 
. drag out from under a load of lumber a back-gammon- 
board. " Well! we shall at least have a little chicken- 
hazard." 

A back-gammon-board it certainly was: that it only 
contained a skeleton regiment of men, signified not 
for their present purpose. Dice they luckily found, 
but no box. 

"This will be the very thing," said Fitzalbert, 
tailing one of a row of old Sevre's coffee-cups, which 
Mrs. Coverdale had arranged on the shelf above; and 
j|a|k this ingenious substitute they set to work, and 
^^Hi for some hours. 

^P^even's the main!" was alternately shouted with 
varying fortunes, and increasingjstakes, till at the end ^ 
of the time, Germain rose a winner of four hundrJl 
pounds. 

. " Pigeon-shooting," thought he, " I wish Oakley 
was here;" and from this moment he had caught the 
infectuous love of play. -- i^ 

iFitzalbert did not in anyway show the slightest 
annoyance at the result To be sure, towards the end 
of the time, he broke six of the coffee cups, but that 
was very probably an accidental contingency. He 
§eemed in much higher spirits than he had been, and 
the next morning was rewarded by the weather com- 
pletely relenting, in spite of the saying. He never 
shot better in his life, brought home forty-five brace, 

Vol. I. 3 
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and was not a little gratified at Crennain only haying 
attained a tithe of his performances. 

On the next day, the weather, though not decided- 
ly bad, was rather wild and windy. He proposed 
an adjournment to a neighbouring watering«place; for 
he probably preferred to any chance of ol^curing his 
former brilliant achievements, the being able to say, 
that in spite of the weather, which drove him away, 
the one day he was out, he had killed forty-five brace. 
Crermain, who had not been made more fond of shoot- 
ing by finding his performances so considerably in- 
ferior to those of his friend, readily consented. 

Soon after their arrival they sought the beach, 
which was the public promenade, and as usual, covered 
with those shoals of the productive classes from the 
inbnd counties, who annually become amphibious in 
t^ autumn, and instead of being pinioned between 
the counter and the wall, sport themselves between 
high and low water-mark — naked or clothed — tum- 
bling out of bathing-machines, or donkey-carts — j|c- 
cording to the time of tide. 

Fitzalbert, part of whose system it was to afiect 
even more than he felt of contempt for all thajj 
not useless, as well as ornamental exclaimed — 

"A nation of shop keepers, indeed! but he3 
forefend that either cloth or cotton goods should be 
Ifknied their periodical plunge into the sea; for I swear 
one can smell the smoke of steam-engines as they 
pass. Hands off, and a broad walk, is all I bargain 
for.'' ' . 

* Ashe said this, Germain felt himself lightly touched 
on the shoulder, and a woman's voice cried out, laugh- 
indiy, *< Ah! we've caught you at last, Mr. Germain." 

Turning suddenly round, he could not be mistaken 
in recognizing the form of Fanny Dormer. True, it 
was not exacdy what he had recollected — the bright 
red and white was there, but it seemed as if the for- 
mer colour had made undue inroads upon the terri- 
tory of the latter. The well-rounded form of the 
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growing girl had, perhaps, somewhat exceeded its 
former promise in the full-blown woman before him- 
The brilliancy of the teeth remained unimpaired; twt 
surely their ample display had not been always ow- 
ingto the size of the mouth. 

These reflections passed rapidly through Grermain's 
mind, and had probably their efliect upon his counte- 
nance, though not perceived by Fanny, as she gaily 
continued — 

"Here's my father — his lumbago, which caused 
our coming here, would have prevented his catching 
you '' 

" So I despatched my Hebe after you," interrupted 
a respectable looking middle-aged man, with an intel- 
ligent countenance, and a still fresh, florid face, though 
his nose might be accused of engrossing more thaM{5 
share of the ruby, the origin of which usurpation 
might he convivial, but if constitutional, jvould ex- 
cite alarm for the future, as to the somewhat unsettled 
hues of Fanny's complexion. 

" How could you play the truant with your old 
tutor?" continued he; *^ when we got your letter, we 
delayed our departure from home, and Fanny had pre- 
pared yo«r favourite whipped syllabub for you, for 
she never forgets any thing," added the fond father, 
reciprocating an affectionate glance with his dutiful 
daughter. ** And as you also were coming here, it 
would have been so handy, for you might have come 
bodkin with us in the chaise,; you have done so before 
now — do you remember Platrford races?" 

" And Wrangleby Sessions Ball?" said Fanny, her 
bright eyes beaming with undisguised pleasure at the 
recollection. 

^*She never forgets any thing, indeed," thought 
Germain, with the reviving consciousness of having 
made rather a fool of himself upon that occasion with 
the rustic beauty. 

<^ We thought it so kind of you," rejoined the fa- 
tter, ^* to recollect your old friends immediately upon 
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your return to England; and when we talked 'yoo 
over upon the receipt of your letter, Fanny said that 
.she was afraid you would find us rather dull after all 
the fine people you had been living with. Why so, 
said I, we have not changed, and this anxiety to see 
us shows that he is not.'^ . 

Germain was somewhat touched at the good man's 
simplicity, and not a little ashamed of being ashamed 
at the meeting; so he replied, almost earnestly — "But 
I hope you got my second letter, saying how very 
sorry I was that it was utterly impossible for me to 
fulfil my intention of visiting you." 

But though his better feelings dictated this excuse, 
he could not help being annoyed at Fitzalbert's pre- 
sence. The imperturbable patience with which this 
gglitleman stood all the while, convinced him that he 
was imbibing food for future ridicule; and he feared, 
not without reason, that he should come in for his 
full share. He could not deny that Fanny's appear- 
ance afforded not a little food for the gratification of 
that taste. 

" She ought to have known,'' thought he, "that so 
small a bonnet must make her face look ten times 
larger — and why that bright green cloth pelisse, which 
looks as if it had formed part of the lining of a pew 
in her father's church?" 

In the pauses of the conversation, he had suspicious- 
ly watched the movement of his friend's eyes; he ob- 
served them fixed on the ground near Miss Dormer's 
feet. Even in the height of his infatuation, he had 
occasionally had his misgivings that Fanny Dormer 
had not a pretty foot; sipce then his mind had been 
particularly enlightened on the subject by his trip to 
Paris, as w^ell as his taste formed during some of his 
connexions in that capital, to which allusion has been 
made, as to the best artificial modes of setting off that 
very attractive part of the person. Great was his hor- 
ror therefore at seeing the exposure of yawning leather 
boots, on which Fitzalbert's eyes were rivetted: and 
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taking a hasty leave of father and daughter, with a 
promise to call on them, he hurried away. 

** Where, in the name of wonder, did you pick up 
those treats?^' asked Fitzalbert. 

** Mr. Dormer was the private tutor to whom I was 
condemned on leaving school, '^ answered Germain. 

*^ jjfnd you consoled yourself with studying Ovid's 
Art of Love,'* said Fitzalbert, with a suppressed sneer. 

This was the only comment he made at the time, 
and it was not till long afterwards that Germain dis- 
covered that no part of the foregoing scene had lost in 
his hanxis by repetition. Little wSs he aware that it 
was his own over-eiadent morbid sensibility to ridi- 
cule which gave the zest to the exposure, and that a 
more manly indifference would have disarmed even 
Fitzalbert. 

It would fee difficult perhaps to define exactly the 
qualifications which ensure at once, without dispute 
and as a matter of course, a fixed position in what is 
called the first society. Birth alone will not do it. 
Wealth not only will not succeed alone, but is not 
always an indispensable requisite. Neither personal 
appearance nor telents will be separately sufficient; 
yet a fair allowance of the two combined, and a slight 
infusion of one or both of the other two ingredients, 
will go far towards establishing a claim to its fellow- 
ship. But from whatever source the consciousness of 
this fixed position in society is derived, it exempts a 
person from nothing more decidedly, than from that 
which by some is ignorantly supposed its characteris- 
tic — a propensity to cutting a casual acquaintance, on 
account of his personal appearance, a weakness which 
arises from a false alarm that the ridicule which at- 
taches to a qiilz is catching. Such a person, secure of 
his own situation, — ^well-dressed himself, as a matter 
of course, not of care, — ^would never imagine that 
there could be contagion in the cut of a*coat or the 
make of a gown, and therefore would, even in the moet 
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public place, without a moment's uneaMness, inter- 
change common civilities with the veriest quiz that 
ever adorned a print-shop. But as passports are most 
examined in frontier towns, it is in the outskirts of 
fashion that those who there occupy uncertain settle- 
ments are most particular about external badges, and 
can see exclusive merit in their own costume, oi^ mor- 
tal offence in that of another. It is those who dwell 
on what may be called the debateable land of society, 
who are in most constant dread of inroads from with- 
out It is here that slights are incessantly fancied 
from above, and vintrusion perpetually feared from 
below. 

But independent of the situation of society, there is 
an age at which fear of ridicule is epidemic. The 
awkward state, for instance, of having ceased to be a 
boy, without being universally ackno^edged to be a 
man. From this state Germain was just emerging. 
This, of course, gave additional terrors to the idea of 
being quizzed about a private tutor, and may account 
for a little of the oUietwise indefensible sense of shame 
hq felt at the meeting with his former friends. 

For there was much to esteem in the character of 
both father and daughter. Mr. Dormer was an ex- 
emplary parish priest, and a kind neighbour to the 
poor; and if (as he never read but on one side of any 
political subject, and never heard either discussed) his 
prejudices had somewhat strengthened in thirty years' 
uttOT seclusion, they were at least sincere, and had 
never served as a stepping-stone to preferment If he 
seriously believed that it was the intention of half the 
government, and one branch of the legislature to esta- 
blish the Pope at Lambeth, it was an opinion which he 
shared with many who had more opportunities of 
knowing better. Whenever the weekly county paper 
promulgated the news of some fresh attack upon the 
church, he insisted upon drowning the design in a 
third bottle of port, and supporting the Protestant con- 
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destroying his own. Yet the head- 
ache that followed never was known to interfere with 
the timely composition of the Sunday's sermon. 

' Fanny Dormel* had not escaped the defects almost 
inseparable from a masculine education. Not only 
she was learned, and was not accomplished, but in 
her lightest movement, almost in her every wl)rd, it 
was evident that woman's care had been wanting. In 
the innocence of her heart, she said alLthat her high 
spirits dictatec^ and in the vigour of her fine active 
person, she took every kind of manly exercise that 
youth and health prompted. The little defects in her 
appearance have been noted By Germain; but if it 
must be owned that she could not make a decent 
gown for herself, she made plenty of flannel-petticoats 
for the poor— and, whatever fault might be found with 
the cut of her outward garment, it still covered one of 
the kindest hearts that ever, breathed, 

From this character of Mr. and Miss Dormer, it 
may be expected that as Germain had now seen more 
of the world, he might find the one less a mod^l for 
imitation— and the other, less an object of attraction 
than he had done; but that he should expect to derive 
less instruction from the society of the father, or plea- 
sure in the company of the daughter, was no excuse 
for his conduct at the meeting; and though his- facility 
of character, and anxiety to appear well in the world, 
may have done much in making him dread the ridicule 
of Fitzalbert, yet his youth is the best plea in his pal- 
li^ation. At thirty, his conduct would have been in- 
excusable; for, as in the West Indies, the constant 
dread ^f the yellow fever is considered a strong symp- 
tom that it is lurking in the constitution, so an inces* 
sant fear of being thwight vulgar, is a sure sign of in- 
nate and inherent vulgarity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ThU from a dying mm receive as certain : 
^ When you are liberal of your loves and cou^ieU 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, norer found again 
But where they mean to sink ye. 

SSAKSPSAnE. 

Oaklet was left preparing to obey the summons 
of his uncle, Lord Rockington, to pay him a first visit 
It has been stated that he had been educated with the 
idea of great expectations from this quarter, but these 
were still uncertain, as Lord Rockington was only 
his uncle on the mother's side, and though he had no 
, nearer relation, the property was entirely in his own 
power. His character, too, was remarkable for singu- 
larity, and his intentions had never been formally an- 
noupced. 

The mannei* in which Oakley's attendance had now 
for the first time been required, was in itself strange: 
he had received a letter at Paris desiring him imme- 
diately to proceed to London, where he would hear 
further. Upon his arrival there, he found another 
letter, desiring him to present himself at Rockington 
Castle by four o'clock in the afternoon of a certain 
day, and on no. account to fail in observing the time 
prescribed. It was to fulfil this injunction that Oakley 
was now about to pursue his journey. 

Lord Rockington's was a name that had once made 
considerable noise in the -political world. His military 
achievements had in his youth, for a time, even enti- 
tled his head to swing on signs at ale-house doors. 
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But his glories had been suddenly overcast — ^he had 
had his reverses, which had caused a reaction of public 
opinion. Impeachment had been threatened, but not 
persevered in. His name however was scratched out 
of the Red Book, and his head painted over on the 
sign-posts. Disgrace had driven him to seek his pre- 
sent retirement, and his former reputation, as well as 
his more recent infamy, were speedily alike forgotten 
in the quick succession which followed of greater 
events, and perhaps greater men. Few ever inquired 
whether he was physically, as well as politically dead. 
All know how soon the attention of the world is turned, 
even from characters yet undeveloped, and events yet 
unravelled; and here was a man whom the public voice 
had alternately praised and vituperated, eateh in its 
highest degree. What more could be made of him? 
Indeed, for many years. Lord Rockington's name was 
never mentioned, even in those circles where it had 
once been ^< familiar in their mouths as household 
words, '^ save when now and then it was bought on 
the tapis incidentally at Lord Latimer's, as mat of 
a crabbed old curmudgeon who spoilt sport on the 
12th of August. 

When Oakley arrived at the last stage on the main . 
road, from whence he was to turn ojBF to his uncle's, 
great indeed was the wonderment expressed at his 
ordering horses for Rockington Castle; it could not 
have caused more confusion in the whole stable-esta- 
blishment, if he had desired to be driven to the Nortli 
Pole. 

« Why, is not this Lord Rockington's post town?'' 
inquired Oakley of the landlord. 

"Yes, Sir, but it's a matter of twenty miles off," 
answered mine host, "and as to letters, why for years 
that I have been post master, there has never come a 
single one for him, nor have I so much as seen the like 
of his frank." 
, After extracting from the tap-rooni a drunken ostler, 
who was reported once to have driven Lord RocWng^ 
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ton's leaders when a lad^ and appealing in vain to his 
recollections on the subject of liie road then, and re- 
ceiving only the uniform answer — *♦ Na, he never gi'ed 
I a drop of owt when Ps gitten them," the stable con- 
clave at length decided, that after Bill had turned out 
of Ihe main road, down Ruggedrutkoe, he must in- 
quire the way. 

Accordingly, after Bill had at length succeeded in 
convincing his puzzled posters tiiat they w^re not go- 
ing dieir regular stage t o , and had made the turn- 
ing down Kuggednitlane, oomrtant inquiry was ne- 
cessary, but not always easy, as after quitting the at- 
tractive nei^bouriiood of the great road, population 
became thinner, and - straggling houses were seen but 
at considerable intervals. Sometimes their questions 
were cmly answered by a stupid stare— «t others, by 
^'Rockin^am Casde! Na, you mumia gang there;" 
but whenever they succeeded in obtaining a direct an- 
swer, die road evidently the most overgrown, and ap- 
parently the least frequented, was the one pointed out 
to them^ 

Profiting by this hint, when, from no s3rmptoms re- 
maining of nei^bouring habitation further verbal in- 
quiries became impossible, Oakley adopted the plan of 
sdways taking the turning over which he saw writ- 
ten, *^ No road this way; trespassers will be punished;" 
construing, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, this regular warning as a direction-post to Rock- 
ington Castle, and the threat which followed into an 
invitation to choose that path. 

As he advanced, it was impossible that Oakley 
should not be struck with astonishment at the extraor- 
dinary appearance of the whole face of the country: 
that which had once been a well-cultivated estate was 
now one vast wilderness. The hedges were undipped 5 
the more vigorous plants, of which they were com- 
posed, had shot up into wild over-growth, and now 
remained dotted BbovA in irregnlM* dumps, appearing 
like a dwarfish forest wood» The ground, which had 
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once been tilled to yidd its varied and successive pro- 
duce, now offered, over all its wide extent of surface, 
only tiie rank growth of uncropped herbage; and now 
and then among the trees were seen at intervals the 
broken remnants of apparently ruined buildings. 

As Oakley^s progress brought him under one of 
those, he was at a loss to account for the present 
state of the dilapidated dwelling, which seemed nei- 
ther decayed by the mouldering hand of time, nor 
crushed by the sudden wrath of the elements, nor yet 
stripped by the spoliation of human hands. It had 
been rendered utterly uninhabitable ; the coyering of the 
i-oof.was scattered around; and beams and rafters, torn 
from their resting-place, were confusedly leaning 
against the bared walls- 

But in the lower rooms, the yet unbroken state of 
the casements sliowed that no wanton mischief had 
been allowed to intrude upon its deserted state since 
the hour of its demolition; and that this had not bee» 
recent, appeared from the size of two goodly trees, the 
unchecked growth of \yhich obscured the whole fronts 
and sent their topmast shoots over the broken roof, but 
when saplings, had, it seemed, lent their supple twigs 
to form an arbour over the heads of those who had last 
reposed, where were still left the rotten remains of a 
worm-eaten bench. 

Oakley afterwards learnt, that upon Lord Rocking- 
ton^s first seclusion, the whole of his estate had been laid 
waste for the purpose merely of stopping td its utmost 
limits his wanderings, without the chance of his being 
offended with the sight of a fellow-creature. Extrava- 
gant as this may seem, yet solitude was hisrmania; and 
though he paid fifteen thousand a-year for it, yet, 
what is not paid by many to secure itie constant pre- 
sence of the " human face divine?" and none ever 
sought society with half the eagerness that he shunned 
it. The preposterous extent too of this sacrifice to a 
ruling passion, was somewhat diminished by his dc- 
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riving thirty thousand a-year from other estates which 
he never visited. 

But though all this may account for the act on the 
mere ground of self-indulgence, yef must deep disap- 
pointment, and consequent misanthropy, have conspi- 
red to harden the heart that could without a paRg have 
given the order, and unmoved have beheld its execu- 
tion; for it was just one of those primitive, secluded 
spots, where, in proportion as the social sympathies 
are undeveloped, attachment to the soil is strongest; 
and the ejectment which left untenanted that one de- 
serted arbour which Oakley had passed, destroyed 
more ehdearing ties and more cherished associations, 
than would have been disturbed by a whole century of 
improvements in a crowded metropolis. 

Now, however, thst time had hallowed the work, 
the effect it had produced was wild and picturesque. 
The outline of the country was bold and abruptly 
broken: it had always been one of those rugged regions 
over which man seems to hold his control but by a 
feeble tenure; and, in this instance, the moment of 
his abdication had been quickly followed by the dis- 
appearance of any traces of his authority, and Nature, 
in her wildest garb, had as speedily resumed undi- 
vided dominion. Even quickset hedges, those badges 
of man's superintending presence, had thrown off the 
rectangular livery of art; and, scattered about in irre- 
gular and tangled brakes, beneath the wide-spreading 
arms of toftier trees, added to the wildness of the 
scene. 

All this harmonized peculiarly with Oakley^s ex- 
isting feelings, and prepared his mind for the events 
which were to follow. After driving through many 
miles of this depopulated desert, he arrived at the 
gate of Rockington Castle. No softening symptoms 
of return to civilization had marked his approach^ it 
rose upon the sight like a mighty vessel out of the 
bosom of the troubled waters, and stood in the midst 
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of the wide waste in solitary grandeur, the only work 
of man for miles around. 

Rockington Castle wasan edifice which really de- 
served its cognomen of Castle, not assumed merely 
on the strength of latticed windows or a flag-staff, but 
deriving its title from a period prior to the Conquest, 
crowned as it then was with the identical turrets which 
^ill overhung its eastern summit, and bearing about 
in different parts the distinguishing rharks of each suc- 
ceeding century except the present; for it had fortu- 
nately escaped the mongrel patch-work of modern 
improvements. With the present day, it seemed to 
hold no connexion. The shades of mailed knights 
and warriors of the olden time might have been ex- 
pected to hover about so congeniad a spot, but that 
it should contain a living modern master, seemed al- 
most incredible. 

Oakley's postilion was obliged by main strength to 
force back the great gate upon its rusty hinges, and 
he found himself in the grass-grown court-yard at the 
moment that a deep-toned bell, the first symptoms of 
inhabitancy, struck the appointed hour for his arrival. 

^^ My Lord has just been asking for you,'' said^ 
veteran attendant who met him at the door; "it is 
well you had not arrived too late — he is sadly changed 
within these two days. '^ With this, he ushered him 
through a suit of dilapidated rooms. . 

Oakley (to whom the idea of immediate danger had 
never suggested itself, from the methodical manner 
in which his presence had been desired) was not a 
little shocked at this declaration. The aged attend- 
ant left him ^lone for a minute in a sort of picture- 
gallery, whilst he proceeded to announce his arrival. 

There would have been much for a genealogist, and 
spmewhat for a connoisseur to study m. the gallery, 
Which seemed devoted alone to commemorate the 
martial representatives of the family. There were 
seen warriors of every age, from the first rudiments of 
the art of painting, when coats of mail were sketched 
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with a pencil as hard and as stiif as the substance it 
depicted. After them appeared a valuable specimen 
or two of the matchless time of Vandyke; then came 
*a profusion of the flowing periwigs and shining breast- 
plates of the vain and frivolous age which followed, 
and which owes its immortality to the colouring of 
Lely and of Kneller. 

One alone was to be seen of a more recent date, 
which rivetted the attention of Oakley; it was a full- 
length portrait of his uncle on horseback — he was 
represented in the prime of manhood, at the moment 
of victory. As a work of art it had few recommen- 
dations, but as a portrait it was perfect; for it convey- 
ed the expression so often experienced, without know- 
ing the person portrayed, of an indisputable like- 
ness. It was an admirable head, surviving even the 
almost overpowering profusion of daubed canvass with 
which it was surrounded. True, the horse was wood- 
en, and the landscape woolly. The retiring foe was 
rather shadowy, and the smoke somewhat substantial, 
but the countenance atoned for all defects: it was the 
living man himself, and every muscle told a tale of 
triumphant pride, and gratified love of glory; and as 
this must all have been drawn from life at a subsequent 
period, it was evident that the character of the man 
had been one in which the habitual indulgence of 
these feelings had long outlived the moment of their 
excitement 

Oakley was still gazing intently upon this all but 
speaking portrait, with a feeling that it was impossi- 
ble not to acknowledge the superiority that it seemed 
to claim, and to partake of the enthusiasm that it ex- 
hibited, when he was summoned into the presence of 
the original. The sudden shock of the contrast was 
appalling. He might have even been prepared to see 
a person from age and disease wasted in frame, and 
worn in feature, but not to behold a countenance 
which had long lost every trace of the action — of that 
mind which had given life to the picture — nor to find 
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that a piece of coloured canvas could appear animated 
by that commanding soul, which no longer inspired 
the living form where it still lingered. 

Lord Rockington had been remarkable for the heigh (. 
of his person, and the stateliness of his deportment; 
and his emaciated figure now seemed to recover a 
momentary elasticity, as he half attempted to rise to 
receive his nephew. A stranger-smile for an instant 
hovered about his lips — how imlike the conscious cur! 
of proud superiority which marked the mouth of* the 
portrait! A confused and unsettled stare had suceed- 
ed to the piercing glance of the fi^ry eye which had 
fixed Oakley in that picture, with wnich he could not 
help compariijg the unhappy object before him. 

Lord Rockington addressed his nephew courte- 
ously. "Punctuality, I see, has become, a practice 
as well as precept in the world. It is twenty years 
since I last made an appointment, and I had my own 
reasons for wishing this not to be broken." 

He paused from the exhaustion which followed this 
first effort, and which schemed so excessive as to con- 
firm the prediction with which he resumed. 

" Mr. Oakley, you have faithfully obeyed the sum- 
mons of a dying man. " 

Oakley expressed, in reply, an earnest hope that in 
this he might be deceived. 

"Words, worthless words," interrupted Lord 
Rockington, evidently irritated. "After so long a 
holiday, must my insulted ear again echo back empty 
professions before its failing sense is for ever delivered 
from the sickening sounds of human hypocrisy and 
falsehood. I am a stranger to you, odious by name^ 
loathsome in person; I have given you no cause to 
hope my life. You are my heir. Have 1 given you 
none to wish my death?" 

Oakley would have endeavoured to sooth him, and 
to check these wayward ebullitions of a distempered 
tniadf but Lord Rockington, assuming more compo- 
sure; motioned him to silence. 
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<^ I have much to tell, and little time to tell it in* 
You doubt my accuracy in predicting the impending 
ilissolution of this care-worn frame. Dispute with the 
pedant as to his knowledge of that author whom he 
has spent a life in expounding. Teach the carrier's 
drudge his daily course; but doubt me not in that 
which has long been my only study. For twenty 
long years, life has been a burden; I have gighed to 
yield, yet still have beSn doomed 1o bear it. To fore- 
see some end to this lingering torment has been my 
riiily care. Many a time have I mocked myself wuth 
false hopes, and the first welcome symptoms of dis- 
ease have yielded to an unfortunately strong constitu- 
tion. At last I am rewarded; I have watched from 
their first doubtful appearance the certain seeds of 
decay. 1 have studied all that science has ever re- 
rjorded, or experience taught of its symptoms, its gra- 
dual progress, and final consummation. And this is 
the day, almost the hour, I have fondly anticipated.*' 

Another protracted pause, from increasing weak- 
ness, succeeded, unipterrupted by Oakley, whose at- 
tention was absorbed by the singular declaration he 
had just heard. The stillness of this mutual silence 
was broken by the successive tones of various time- 
pieces which Oakley for the first time observed were 
placed iti difi'erent parts of the house. It would have 
puzzled him to account for the presence of these gene- 
rally unheeded warnings of the monotony of the life 
they witnessed, but that from what he had just been 
told, it seemed to be Lord Rockington's occupation, 
to mark with studied accuracy the creeping pace of 
tiiTie, that he might foretell with certainty when its 
finger pointed to his own last hours. Roused, by. 
these much-noted sounds, to a consciousness that time 
was not to be lost. Lord Rockington resumed. 

*^It was not merely to exhibit myself a common- 
place memento of mortality that 1 summoned you 
here. I would will you heir to my feelings, as I 
have done to my fortunes^ I would bequeath you, not 
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merely that wealth with whi(?h I have been wretched, 
but that experience with which you may be happy. 
I would have you despise the world as I do now, 
not yield its easy victim as I once did. I would 
leave, as the best legacy this world can contain, the 
consciousness that flattery is but the cloak of envy — 
confidence but a premium for treachery — that riches 
are but the means of purchasing disappointment — and 
that fame is the mark s^t up by fools to be the sport 
of knaves." 

There was enough of constitutional distrust in the 
nature of Oakley, as has been already stated, to mgtke 
him a deeply-interested, almost an assenting auditor of 
the misanthropic dogmas of his dying uncle. 

^^ I would for this, '^continued Lord Rockington, 
"dedicate my last moments to recording the events 
and actions which marked the first part of a long life, 
and the reflections which have accumulated from them 
in the latter . portion of it; but all this must I crowd 
into a score of sentences, and half as many minutes. 
My task is harder too, because from long disuse words 
now refuse to follow at the beck of thought I. had 
always enjoyed the substantial favours of fortune; for 
a time I had strutted in the tinsel trappings of fame. 
I had fought for my country, and conquered. I was 
the people's idol;. courted, caressed, and rewarded — it 
was the heaven of an hour. At this time a distant and 
disturbed colony required control; I was sele9ted, from 
the difficulty of the task, and at once incurred the 
gresftest curse that can befall the native of a free state 
— responsibility for the exercise of arbitrary powers. 
I know not.no w whether my acts were right or wrong: 
success did not sanction them. One reverse succeeded 
another, exaggerated accounts of which were sent to 
England. Distance magryfied my delinquencies, and 
delayed my defence. 

" The reaction of public opinion was overwhelming: 
I became the. object of universal odium. The most 
subservient of niy creatures, who had participated in 
4* 
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my every action, sought to save themselves at my exr 
pense; and when I thought I had been confiding in 
faithful followers, I fotmd I had been harbouring 
pseudo-patriot spies. 1 was openly accused of cruelty, 
indirectly taunted with cowardice; and even the most 
improbable suspicion of peculation was widely circu- 
lated and readily believed. I hastened to England to 
clear my character— every ear wsfs shut against my 
discredited defence, every door was closed against my 
disgraced person. 

"I sought the minister whose verbally expressed in- 
tentions I had fulfilled, but as my powers had bcgen 
discretionary, I had no written instructions to plead. 
I was freezingly received. He remembered nothing 
of the past, and for the future referred me to the issue 
of a threatened motion in parliament. On that anx- 
iously-expected night, skulking in an obscure corner, 
1 saw my accuser arrive. I had last beheld him pre- 
siding at a public dinner given in honour of my victory. 
He was quickly surrounded by troops of eager friends, 
giving assurances oi success, which his confident look 
confirmed. He was loudly called on by name to com- 
mence, when amidst much confusion, the minister in- 
terposed, and stated that he had something to commu- 
nicate which might render further proceedings unne- 
-cessary. Breathless attention succeeded. He then 
announced that it had pleased his Majesty to dismiss 
Lord Rockington from all his situations and appoint- 
ments* 

. "The inhuman yell of delight, which ^under the 
technical appellation of universal cheering, burst from 
all sides at this declaration, fell upon my .ear like the 
cry of blood-hounds fastening upon their victim. In- 
stinctively I sought to escape the sound by flight, and 
yet it seemed to linger in tbe distance. 'Twas the last 
greeting of my fellow-men. Twenty years have since 
elapsed — I hear them still!" 

Lord Rockington became violently agitated, as if to 
exclude these imaginary sounds; he 'raised to his ears 
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his withered hands — ^his wild and haggard eyes seem- 
ed for a moment to* start beneath their pressure, then 
became fixed— the universal shudder with which he 
bad concluded the sentence was succeeded by strong 
conrulsions, and he remained for some time senseless. 

Oakley summoned the ancient attendant whom he 
had before seen, and who was the only one allowed to 
approach his master^ and demanded whether medical 
aid could not be procured; but the old man shook 
his head, and said he dared not so offend his dying 
lord. 

' After a time. Lord RokingtOn seemed by a stt^ong 
effort to recover his speech; he raided himself upright, 
then bending towards Oakley, collected his remaining 
•strength, and thus addressed him— 

"Let those," who would scoff at the steadiness of my 
misanthropy, triumph in the idea that once again be- 
fore I die I have sought the relief of kindred feel- 
ings, that in my last moments I have secured the con- 
genial presence of one whose sincerity even I cannot, 
doubt — Yes, I have found one who shall rejoice in my 
release, as I do myself My expectant heir shall as 
eagerly coun.t my ebbing pulse. His ready hand shall 
in sympathising pleasure return the convulsive grasp 
of death. ^/ 

These were the last words Lord Rockington spoke. 
He had seized Oakley's hand as he uttered them. He 
then sunk senseless on the sofa, and in a few hours 
thk strange being was no more. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this lord J 

How many prodigal bits have slaves, and peasants, 

This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's ? 

What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is Lord Timon's ? 

Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon • 

Ah ! when the meaas are gfone that buy this praise. 

The breath is gone, whereof this praise is made : 

Feast-worn, fast-Iost ; one cloud of winter showers. 

These flies are cpuch'd. 

Shaksfeare. 

Eventful indeed had these few last hours been to 
Oakley. They had brought with them, crowded within 
their narrow limits, {and utterly unforeseen, up to the 
moment of their arrival,) changes which would have 
sufficed to fill up a long life of anticipation. The emo- 
tions which they had excited in his mind had been as 
varied as the alteration they had produced in his situa- 
tion was complete. 

He had that morning for the first time in his life, 
beheld one who was then his nearest surviving rela- 
tive. He had, though hitherto a perfect stranger, been 
admitted at once to his confidence. That confidence 
was as yet incomplete — when interrupted as abruptly 
as it had been commenced by final separation. But 
this strange benefactor had left him a solid memento 
of their transient connexion, a splendid fortune, which 
at once secured him the command of the attention and 
attractions of the world, coupled with the warning 
legacy which bade him repel its advances, and re- 
sist its allurements. 

To the substantial advantages arising from his 
change in situation he waslikely to be by no means in- 
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sensible, buf this arose rather from a disagreeable re- 
collection of the slights to which a dependent state had 
subjected his impatient spirit, than to any expectation 
of particular pleasure to be derived from future en- 
joyments. The parting advice with which the dying 
bequest had been accompanied, was on many accounts 
calculated to make the greatest impression on Oakley. 
That it was disinterested could' not be denied, from 
the situation of him who gave it. That it was dicta- 
ted by a sincere regard for him to whom it was ad- 
dressed, had at the same time been testified by solid 
proofs. The natural bent of Oakley^s character gave 
additional weight to these considerations. Neither his 
virtues nor talents were of that order which makes a 
man partial to society, because society is partial to 
him. A natural instability of temperament predispo- 
sed him to take oflfence, whilst a want of animal spi- 
rits prevented his shining in the ready "give and 
take'* of every-day intercourse. The unpleasant im- 
pressions which these deficiencies implanted in a proud 
and reserved nature, bad left a distaste for the world 
which had already prepared the way for that distrust 
which was inculcated in the last admonition of his 
dying uncle. " . 

The aged attendant who bad performed the last offices 
to his departed lord had left the room, and Oakley had 
remained, he knew not how long, absorbed in the re* 
flections, which all that he had heard and seen was cal- 
culated to excite, even in the most thoughtless, but 
which had taken deep root in a mind to which gloomy 
impressions were so congenial. The sight oi death 
itself is for the time saddening, even to the most mer- 
curial spirit; but it was not that alone which infected 
Oakley. It was not the actual presence of the breath- 
less body before him, so much as the chilling conta- 
gion of the A^ithered mind he had so lately communed 
with, which still oppressed him. Most men, if thus 
suddenly endowed with a princely fortune, whilst pos- 
sessing youth arid health to enjoy it, purchased at no 
sacrifice of kindly feelings, would have felt even the 
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decent solemnity of the passing moment somewhat 
chequered with the coming gleams of the brightening 
future. 

But this was not the impression made on Oakley. 
He even envied the lifeless form before him its release 
from the contests of the world, and almost repined at 
being left as his deputy in a situation where he must 
undergo the daily drudgery of resisting imposition, 
and detecting falsehood. 

" Must I then," thought he, " commence this pain- 
ful pilgrimage to which youth and health threaten a 
long perspective, and can I do so without dislike and 
dread, seeing as I have seen, that by twenty long years 
of ceaseless struggle and hopeless suffering, that proud 
J : spirit, the transient gleam of whose former fire lives in 

P the canvas I this morning beheld, has been reduced to 

S a fit tenant for the care-worn carcase from which it has 

\ but now obtained its release?" 

^ : Surfeited at length with the morbid indulgence of 

^( these feelings, Oakley sought a temporary relief in 

A change of scene, and ros6 to leaVe the chamber of 

' death, to which the shades of night had now imparted 

a congenial obscurity. The next room — the picture- 
gallery mentioned aoove — was only lighted by a single 
small candle-stick, left as it were carelessly on a table 
at the upper end, immediately under the portrait of 
Lord Rockington, and to which alone of all the in- 
mates of the gallery it bent its feeble light. The sur- 
rounding gloom gave additional effect to that which 
alone was visible, and the countenance of which Oakley 
had only previously remarked the habitually imperious 
expression, seemed now to his heated imagination to 
. i indicate some special command to himself, and follow- 

? ing the direction of the outstretched arm which pointed 

at vacancy, he fancied he beheld a door open at the 
further extrenyty of the gallery. • 

He could not be mistaken. He saw the figure of 
the aged attendant, who advanced with a cautious but 
a heavy tread, bearing in both hands a weight under 
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which he seemed ready to 9ink. Ashe approached 
the candle, Oakley raised it over his head, to convince 
himself he was not deceived, upon which the old man 
dropped his Joad and fled precipitately. 

Oakley stopped one instant to examine what ap- 
peared to be a strong box, probably containing valu- 
ables, and then followed the fugitive. But his igno- 
rance of the intricate turnings of the passages favour- 
ed the flight of the other,- and after pursuing him in 
vain for some time, his attention was attracted by a 
noise which sounded like the animating applause of a 
theatre, and a moment afterwards many voices joined 
in the jocund chorus of " Life's a Bumper.'^ 

" Wretches,'' thought Oakley, '' well may your in- 
sulted master have been impatient «to quit a world of 
which he saw around him such samples. ,That the 
very hands which had but just been .permitted to close 
his eyes, should within that hour turn to plunder — ^and 
that those menials who had been gorged with his 
bounty, should profane his last moments with their 
orgies!" 

Hurrying back towards his uncle's chamber, he 
paused on the threshold, as if unwilling to sufier the 
offensive spunds of mirth to penetrate within— though 
the loudest uproar could no longer disturb its uncon- 
scious inmate; but nothing now met his ear, save the 
more congenial murmur of the evening breeze. Thus 
re-assured^ he entered boldly, and felt refreshed by 
the calm and solemn sympathy of the still summer's 
evening. 

In all the feelings which had been excited by the 
events he had latterly witnessed, he had been actuated 
entirely by impulse: he adopted as indisputable all the 
facts stated by Lord Rockington, without consider- 
ing how much might be grounded on prejudice, and 
coloured by disappointment. In the disgusting scenes 
which he h?id after^vards witnessed, he would not have 
admitted it as possible that the character and conduct 
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of the master might a little palliate the brutality of the 
servants. 

By this pre-determined canonization of Lord Rocl- 
ington as a martyr, his own mortified vanity felt cob* 
soled. It has been said that he was from natural tem- 
perament peculiarly prone to suspicion, and susceptible 
to slight— and if in the unmerited fall of one formerly 
so celebrated as Lord Roekington, he had a proof of 
the caprice and falsehood of the world, it at once con- 
firmed him in what he was disposed to think of 
ijthers, and consoled him for what they might think 
of him. 

'^ It will now," thought he, " be mine to avoid, arid 
theirs to court — yes, I shall now have it in my power 
to repay envy with scorn !'^ 

The next morning brought Oakley's own servant, 
who had been sent to follow him, and Oakley lost no 
time in giving a summary dismissal to all the establish- 
ment of the late lord, of whose untimely and Offen- 
sive mirth he had been an unintentional witness. He 

also despatched a messenger to , to summon 

Lord Rockington's man of business, who in due time 
arrived, in the person of Mr. Macdeed, the principal 
solicitor of the county town. 

This worthy gentleman, as he jolted along in the 
identical chaise which had brought Oakley, consoled 
himself with the anticipation of an accession of busi- 
ness arising from the change of clients consequent 
upon the late demise, for Lord Roekington had not 
been habitually litigious, though much of Mr. Mac- 
deed's celebrity had been owing to his conduct of the 
famous cause of "Roekington versus Latimer," by 
which he had secured to the plaintiff the accession of 
a property which could never pay him twelve-pence, 
only at the expense of about as much as would have 
paid twelve months' salary to the twelve judges. 

So striking a proof of how well he understood his 
business, had at once obtained him professional pre- 
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eminence in the county. The consciousness of this 
sort of decided superiority in a particular line, makes 
some men solemn and pompous, but Mr. Macdeed it 
had only made facetious and familiar, by far the most 
objectionable effect of the two, to a man in Oakley^s 
present frame of mind. 

In spite,^ however, of the forbidding frown of his 
auditor, Mr. Macdee.d wasted upon him much stitf 
parchment-like sort of pleasantry, the rough draft of 
>vhich had previously met with the approbation of the 
most fastidious tea-tables at the county town aforesaid. 
He was particularly lively upon the subject of the sin* 
gularities of his Jate client This was an impertinence 
which, least of all, Oakley could bear. He had risen 
that morning with an inviolable respect for the me* 
mory of his benefactor, and a fixed determination to 
follow his example in hating all whom he had left be- 
hind him in the world. It was no great trial of' the 
consistency of his general hatred o( mankind, that the 
only object which crossed his path, should be an ob- 
noxious attorney; but the dislike which was as yet con- 
centrated in him, might soon haVe spread over no 
small circle of acquaintance. Abruptly interrupting 
him, he commanded hini to proceed, at once to busi- 
ness, and that, too, in a tone sensibly wounding Mr* 
Macdeed^s self-importance, which was not the less thin- 
skinned because dressed in smiles. 

The will was found in that identical box which Oak- 
ley had accidentally rescued from the hand of Lord 
Rockington's old servant, who was a subscribing wit- 
ness, and who had therefore seen it deposited there — 
and the glimpse he then caught of the other valuables 
in it, (inany thousand pounds worth of jewels,) had 
probably excited his cupidity. 

The disposition of the property was concise anS 
characteristic. There were no legacies; and every 
thing, without reserve, was left to Oakley. This being 
ascertained, Mr. Macdeed was summarily dismissed 
with a want of courtesy which aggravated the offence 
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already given^ and of which Oakley afterwards felt the 
effects. 

In the arrangements Oakley made for the funeral^ 
he thought he best consulted the feelings of the de* 
ceased by limiting tl\e disiplay of fictitious and assumed 
grief to those only whose aid was absolutely necessary 
to remove the body to its last place of rest; forbidding 
the presence of any one in the character of mourner 
but himself. In the meantime, having written to Ger- 
main alone, to announce the death of their uncle, and 
the change in his circumstances, h^ occupied himself 
with solitary rambles in the picturesque wilds around 
the castle, mistaking, however, the source of the plea- 
sure he derived from this, and attributing to satisfac- 
tion at the absence of all traces of man^s corroding 
presence, the sensations which arose merely from a 
strong susceptibility to the beauties of nature. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



• At first 



I stuck Ttiy choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue : 
Where tlie impression of mine eye enfixing. 
Contempt his scornful perspectivefdid lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other fitvour ; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expressed it atol'n ; 
Extended or contracted all proportions 
To a most hideous object. 

SflAKlPSABS. 

Germain and Fitzalbert remained sometime at ^ 

not knowing exactly where to transport themselves. 
Most of the friends of the latter, of whose hospitality 
he meant to av^il himself during the dead months, 
had not yet established themselves in their country 
quarters. 

Fitzalbert now passed all his mornings in bed, having 
a happy facility of sleeping in the absence of every 
other amusemient, and this he enjoyed in spite of the 
situation of his bed, which was so near the window 
that he could from his pillow, command the whole 
range of bathing-machines, and might,* if he pleased, 
trace the entrance of the well-flounced petticoat at one 
.door, and the exit of the somewhat tighter fitting- 
bathing-dress at the other. 

Germain, who was habitually an early riser, deter- 
mined to avail himself of this independence of the 
companionship of his friend, to ease his conscience of 
the promised visit to the Dormers. 

Of all the minor social sins, none entails so acute a 
sense of shame as a past and repented-of flirtation — 
and it was with very uncomfortable feelings of guilty 
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embarrassment, that Germain appiy)ached the lodging 
of his former mistress, to whom he had once paid at- 
tentions so assiduous. Not but that he must be acquit- 
ted of any legal oflfence : he ftever had involved him- 
self in any engagement, or even committed himself 
by a declaration— he had never indeed been guilt5r o£ 
any thing more definite and positive than exchanging 
awkward and sheepish looks across the pew, when her 
father published the Sunday's banns. However, the 
apothecary's wife had long settled that the parson's 
pupil and his daughter would make a sweet pair, and 
were likely to have a fine family; and the attorney's 
lady hinted that Mr. Dormer knew where good settle- 
ments were to be had. 

There were many local associations about the 
place, where they had formerly met, which had con- 
spired to excite Germain's tender feelings. The par- 
sonage itself was pretty and pastoral — with the early 
morning his eye would wander from his book to fol- 
low the form of F^nny, watering the rose-beds under 
his window; and after the studies of tKe day, they used 
to drink tea together in a woodbine arbour. Add to 
all this, that he was but eighteen; and if there ever wats 
a youth of that age who could resist the perpetual pro- 
pinquity of a liquid blue eye, and a fdir fresh skin, he 
is a monster whom the whole sex will have given up 
in despair before he is five-and-twenty. 

But three 3rears had since elapsed, and in the mean- 
time Germain's mind had been as much enlarged as 
Fanny Dormer's person. The place of meeting, too, 
• instead of reviving the charm of consistent propriety^ 
was incongruous and inconvenient; and whilst waiting 
in the narrow passage of the paper-built lodging house, . 
it was in vain that hie endeavoured to fortify himself 
with souvenirs of , beds of roses and woodbine bowers, 
^against the over-powering smell of fried sole which 
arose from the intrusive kitchen below. The small 
side parlour into which he was shown, and into which 
were crowded Mr. Dormer, Fanny, and her multitu- 
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ditious occupations^ presented the appearance of confu- 
sion without comfort. Mr. Dormer was stuck in an 
' easy chair in one comer — ^his attention agreeably di- 
vided between his lumbago and the county paper. 

There was nothing extraordinary in Fanny's recep- 
tioA of her visiter; but as Germain's eye fell upon the 
out-stretched hand which accompanied tKe greeting, 
hfe remarked that her fingers (unlike Aurora's) were 
tipped with ink — no very singular consequence of 
writing most of the morning, but one that would never 
have been remarked by a lover. 

" I hope I don't interrupt you," said Germain. 

" Always a welcome interruption," replied Mr. 
Dormer; " but you Would be puzzled to time your 
visit so as to find Fanny idle." 

And, indeed, that indefatigable young lady, beside« 
the usual allowance of scribbling, which had produced 
the disfiguring upon her fingers noted above, had been 
employed in sorting Scotch pebbles and sand-stones, 
spreading dried sea-weed, and was now engaged in 
preparing sundry articles for a Ladies' Repository — 
an ingenious establishment, for which many ladies 
w^aste more money in purchasing materials, than in- 
dustrious work-women would charge for the finished 
articles, in order to have the pleasure of seeing charity 
distributed, and the needy relieved, not in proportion 
as food is wanted, but as fire-screens are fancied. To 
this Fanny was a Jealous but thrifty contributor, 
and she was now occupied in rounding emery straw- 
berries, the foliage of which was to be formed of scraps 
of her light green cloth pelisse. 

Germain commenced the conversation by attempting 
some awkward compliments upon her notable pursuits, 
but as he felt himself in a false position, he was re^ 
lieved by Mr. Dormer's addressing him. 

**Upon my word, Mr. Germain, you do no credit 
to your keep since you left us — ^you have not fared so 
well in those meagre countries where you have been, 
as you used to do, upon my fattened cuyleys and se- 
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ven years^ old moor-mutton, wid some of Fanny's fir* 
nxity for supper.*' 

The fact was, that the mode of life Grermain had 
been lately leading at Paris, was not near so much cal^ 
culated for the promotion of " too solid flesh," as the 
vegetating state of existence at Rosedale Rectory, 
where even sentiment was rather soporic. 

<«I suppose," continued Mr. Dormer, "that they 
half starved you in those Catholic countries with their 
fast days." 

But Germain protesting that he never had suffered 
any positive privation; ' Mr. Dormer, by a natural 
transition from body to soul, turned to the other sub- 
ject, almost as constantly in his mind; and after fold- 
ing in an important manner the newspaper he held in 
his hand, he began. 

<*Pray, Mr. Germain, might I ask whether in those 
popish parts you have lately visited, you were ever 
unfortunate enough to be present at any of those sa- 
crifices to superstitron — ^those auto-da-fes — those burn- 
ings of heretics?" 

"No indeed," replied Germain, rather surprised: 
"nor was I aware that any events of the kind had ta- 
ken place within the memory of man. This is the first 
I ever heard pf it" 

"I am sorry, my young friend," rejoined Mr. Dor- 
mer, with an air of reproach, "to find that you have 
made so little use of your time — ^that you have not been 
a more observant traveller." 

Then again unfolding the county paper, he read 
aloud, with earnest emphasis, the words in italics. 

" Characteristics of Catholicism — Burning of a 
Jew. It is, we are proud to say, not a little owing to 
our unceasing efforts in the good protestant causCj 
that these burning piles are seen only as a warning 
beacon from afar — that the flames are not now kindled 
in Smithfield, or the crackling fagots heard in the mar- 
ket-place beneath our own office-window. For if such 
is the treatment of the papists towards an unoffend- 
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ing Israelite^ what might we expect, if they had the 
power, towards the objects of their unceasing detesta* 
tion — ^the loj/al Protestants of these most religious 
realms? Yet there are amongst us those infatuated 
enough to wish to open wide our doors to them. 
\?Vliat doors? and to whom? — why the very doors of 
those two houses of pariiament which, never let it be 
forgotten, they conspired to blow to atoms with their 
hellish popish plot." 

Germain, perceiving that his worthy friend was 
not in a state of mind for serious argument, simply 
asked: " Do you think, sir, the Catholics would be so 
miich more likely to blow up the parliament, if they 
liad seats in it themselves?" 

^^God forbid we should ever try!" ejaculated the 
Rev. Mr. Dormer; in which short question and an- 
swer is contained the epitome of the arguments on 
either side, which are sometimes diluted into many 
successive nights* debate on this somewhat thread- 
bare subject* 

"But come, Mr. Germain," said Mr. Dormer, af- 
ter a pause, " music has charms, and Fatmy shall de- 
light you with * Home, sweet Home.* " Accordingly 
Fanny posted herself obediently at a jingling upright 
piano-forte, and began. 

It is a penalty upon the popularity of a piece of 
music in England, that in six months every hand- 
organist grinds it, and every ostler whistles it; and 
the attraction which in this instance it originjjjly owed 
to one person alone, is perpetually weakened by its 
being screamed or slurred over by every young lady 
who has a single note in her voice, and most of those 
who have none. 

" It is not so much," said Mr. Dormer, " Fanny's 
musical tsderit, as that she sings it with so much depth 
of true domestic feeling." 

Germain bowed an extorted assent to the paternal 
puffi and repeated mechanically, "So much depth of 
true domestic feeling." 
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The extremes of art. and nature sometimes touch 
each other, and even Lady Flamborough, with all 
/ her manoeuvring, could not have attempted a more 

home thrust, as a maternal manager, than Mr. Dor- 
mer, in the simplicity of his heart, gave utt^tuice to, 
^ in this mere ebullition of maternal afifection. But 

\ Germain was at present proo£ against the remaining 
^ charms of Fanny Dormer; he felt triply armed against 

a relapse by the consciousness of. a vast foot, thick 
y waist, and inkey fingers; and not a little ashajned of 

his former weakness, he brought his visit to an ab- 
rupt conclusion. 
' Upon Germain's return to his lodgings, he found 

' Oakley's letter, announcing the death of their uncle; 

^ but as this letter had followed him from place to place, 

resting by the way at sundry country post-officesi^ it 
' did not forestall the regular notice of the event in the 

London papers. 

Germain was not a little surprised at Oakley's 
* dwelling much more, in the first part of his letter, 

upon the loss he had sustained in the death of a rela- , 
tion he had never known, than upon the acquisition 
of a fortune which he had always expected. From 
this turning to the concerns of his friend, Oakley con- 
tinned — 
^ "I can assure you, my dear Germain, that neither 

this important change in my own fortune, nor the 
agitation of the unexpected event which caused it, has 
prevented me from reflecting much and seriously on 
your future prospects, such as I think I am able to 
^ foresee them, from the insight that long intimacy has 

given me into your disposition, and however unwel- 
come to you it may be, I cannot but repeat, that the 
> unhappy facility of your temper, which renders it an 

/ impossibility to yoy to say, *Ino,' will open your purse 

to every sharper, and surrender your heart to the first 
flirt you meet This last is a danger, however, against 
which it is quite out of my province to guard you; but 
* ^ as to the first, though I cannot prevent it, I may post- 
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pone its evil consequences to you; and as you are al- 
wrays in want of money, and I have now more than 
I shall ever know what to do with, I have desired my 
banker, without limitation, to answer your drafts.'' 

^^Genel'ous fellow! his conclusion is admirable, 
though his reasoniilg is somewhat defective,^' thought 
Germain, calling to mind, with consolatory conscious- 
ness, ^hat had passed . since they parted, and that he 
had escaped being either Fitzalbert's dupe, or Fanny 
Dormer's victim. 

He found Fitzalbert still en robe de chambre, at 
the breakfast-table, over muffins and shrimps. 

"Nothing in the newspaper," said he; I have just 
finished it. Let me see; ^Marriages — Mr. John 
Smith to Miss J,ane Brown, both of this town.' — Im- 
portant < Birth. — At Little Warren, the Lady of 
the Rev. Peter Parsley was brought to bed of twins, 
being her nineteenth and twentieth. ' — More inconve- 
nient to the Rev. Peter Parsley than interesting to 
us. But, what is this? — * Died, on Thursday last, at 
Rockington Castle, George James, Lord Viscount 
Rockington; — by his lordship's demise, the ancient 
title becomes extinct, but all his ample fortunes de- 
scend to his nephew, Earnest Oakley, Esq.' Did you 
know this, Germain?" 

*^I have just heard from Oakley, announcing the 
event" 

*' Oakley! well, I wish it had been you. — I hope, 
however, he will make a proper use of it. By the 
bye, Bechamel is now out of place: he should wfite 
about him, he is quite a cordon bleu for the first course; 
and though he knows nothing about patisserie^ of 
course Oakley will have a confectioner." 

"All in good time," said Germain; " he writes me 
word that he is about to leave Rockington Castle for 
his other place, Goldsborough Park, where he is 
wanted on business, by the late Lord Rockington's 
agpnt for that property. I think I shall go over ^d 
see him there," 
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" I can drop you then, at the park-gate; for I have 
received a very pressing summons from Lady Bore- 
ton, to join the party she has just collected. You 
must meet me again at the Boreton^s: you ^ are in- 
eluded in the invitation, all in due form: < Know your 
family well' — * old friend of your mother's;' — and so 
forth." 

Germain, to whom a long tete-d-tSte with Oakley 
in his present temper, had few attractions, and who 
was also anxious as soon as possible to establish hini'* 
self in the world, caught readily at this proposal of 
Fitzalbert's. 

<< Will there;" said he, " be a large party at the 
Boretons!" 

*^ Of that you may always feel yourself pretty sure; 
a little mixed, sometimes; But I own that is no great 
objection to me — my taste is become so depraved that 
I rather relish a tiger. From long usage, the regular 
routine of the exclusives appears to me, * weary, 
flat,' et cetera. More than I envy Oakley the full- 
ness of his purse, do I envy you the freshness of 
yoiir feelings. For after all, of what use are riches 
but as the capital with which to purshase pleasure — 
the real free-trade which is all over at five-and-twen- 
; ty? Then are our ports honestly open for the recep- 

tion of every agreeable sensation from without, but 
after that we are subject to all the drawbacks of our 
artificial situation, and fastidiousness is the protecting 
duty with which we starve our senses." 
; 'Germain, who had never heard Fitzalbert utter a 

serious sentence before, was rather puzzled to know 
^ whether he was quizzing or not. To avoid the awk- 

' wardness of mistaking his vein, he asked him: *^0f 

\ what species are the tigers we are to meet at Lady 

^ Boreton's— physical or intellectual — bucks or bores?" 

" Principally the latter, for her ladyship is rather 
, blue, and has generally some hangersK)n who dabble 

' itk literature, or skim the surface of science. But don't 

be alarmed — ^you will also meet Lady Latimer and 
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lier two unmarried sisters — and these among them se- 
cure the attendance of all the best men, whether miur- 
rying or otherwise, who can get themselves invited. 
What would I give that Lady Latimer should be as 
new to me as she is to you! Gladly would I sujBfer^ 
as you will, from the first fear of her frowns, to be 
rewarded with a faint hope of her smiles — ^but, alas! ^. 

we have long settled for life into easy intimacy and < 

friendly indmerence. I am on this, as on every thing 
else — ^perfectly blasS. Why is that phrase as exclu- < 

lively French as the feeling is English? It is long 
since any thing to my taste has seemed ^re^A, except, 
indeed, these shrimps," added he, changing his tone 
suddenly, and adding another to the hecatomb of 
shells which crowded his plate; after which he rose 
from the breakfast-table, and they made arrangements 
for their departure on the morrow for Boreton Park, 
where Germain was to join Fitzalbert, after having 
spent a night by^ the way with his friend Oakley. 
. Lest the reader, however,' should have as great a 
dread as Germain himself of a tete-d-teie with 0|ikley 
in his present gloomy temper, we will not intrude 
beyond the paric-gate where Fitzalbert deposited his 
fellow-traveller with, "By the bye, Germain, you 
may as well see if you can do any thing with Oakley 
about an exchange of that property which joins La- 
timer Moors — ^you may remember I showed it to you 
at a distance, from the top of that hill when I brought 
<lown both those two old birds you had just .missed, '' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The catastrophe is a nuptial* On whose side? 

SaAKSFEABC. 

^^ Who do you think is coming here to-day?*' said 
Lady Flamborough to her two daughters, as she re- 
tired with them to her dressing-room, the party dis- 
persing after breakfast at Boreton Park, 

The younc ladies were well aware, from long expe- 
rience of their mother's manner, that this could only 
apply to an unmarried, ^nd yet a marrying man,^ and 
Lady Caroline therefore promptly replied — 

" I suppose, mamma, you mean Mr. Germain — Mr. 
Fitzalbert told me you expected him/' 

'^ Yes, my dear; I remember him a very pretty lit- 
tle boy when I last saw him with his mother, sooij 
after Mr. Germain's death. It was a shocking thing, 
to be ^ure,to be left an orphan so young; but the long 
minority must have much improved his property, ahd 
there is nothing so desirable in a young man as ready 
money for an outfit." 

f^ But, mamma," said Lady Jane, "Major Sumner 
told me that he knew for certain that Mr. Germain 
had spent all his ready money." 

" I don't knwv," replied Lady Flamborough rather 
sharply, " what right Major Sumner has to tell you * 
any thing; but I must tell you, the encouragenient 
you give to such a man must be \^ery disadvantageous 
to you." 

'' Really, mamma, I am not aware pf ever having 
given Major Sumner any reason to suppose that I en- • 
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couraged bis attentions. Our neighbouriiood at din- 
ner here is purely accidental. You might as well at- 
tack Caroline for sitting next Mr. Pitzalbert. '^ 

** That is quite a different case," said Lady Flam* 
borough. " Mr. Fitzalbert is a privileged person, for 
he is known never to speak to a girl, unless a dowa- 
ger is the only alternative. But ilo young lady ought 
ever to talk twice to a man who seems to take pleasure 
^n her society, unless she knows him to be eligible. 
And as for Major Sumner, he has the most sighing- 
swain-like manner I ever beheld. He asks you to 
drink a glass of wine as if he were uttering a senti- 
ment, and hands you to dinner as if he were leading 
you to the altar. 

<^ Well, mamma," answered Lady Jady, ^^ you have 
often complained of my inattention in not following 
your advice, but you will not have to reproach me 
•with disobedience, if you never enjoin any thing more 
difficult than the avoiding Major Sumner; for, to tell 
you the truth, he bores me uncommonly." 

•**To be sure he does. I was certain you had too 
much good taste to like him; but that wouldn't stop 
that old gossip Lady Diana Griffin's pen. She was al- 
lowed to walk out alone to dinner yesterday, which 
of course called her attention to who sat next whom 5 
and whilst she reposed in solitary state, with the va- 
cant places for the absent Banquos left on each side of 
her, I observed her eyes fixed across the table upon the 
long chin of Major Sumner, which was much oftener 
protruded perpendicularly over your plate 4han his 
own; and this morning, as I went to breakfast, I saw 
six letters in her formidably legible hand- writing wait- 
ing for stray frahks.^' 

<* But I think I can defy even her ingenuity to ex- 
tract an incident out of our dull dinner." 

*^ Perhaps so; but I cannot too often recommend 
caution to you both, as to encouraging disadvantageous 
dstnglers in a country-house. It is twice as dangerous 
as a London season* There some kind friend is sure 
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to bring one the first anpleasant remark hot from the 
dub-window where it was cooked, and one can take 
measures accordingly; but here, a report is shuttle- 
cocked backwards and forwards for six months before 
one hears it, gaining fresh strength every time it ptis^ 
through the post-office, till at last a young lady is set 
down as behaving very ill to some beggar who has 
been accidentally thrown in her way. It is rather 'k 
dangerous experiment to get yourself talked about fot 
the man you really mean to marry. It is purely 
miscliievous to be buzzed about with an exceptionable. 
If it was for no other reason, that every recorded flir- 
tation, however transient, is unjustly or not, reckoned 
as a > ear added to a young lady^s age.'' 

<' I dare say you are quite right, mamma,'' said 
Lady Caroline, who feeling that the lecture was now 
no longer confined to her sister, thought it as well to 
come to her assistance, and at the same time, confine 
the conversation to the specific charge; "but, with 
regard to Major Sumner's attention to Jane, you must 
recollect, that as soon as ever Miss Luton began to 
play her eternal concerto, that identical long chin, 
which you accuse of having hung perpendicularly over 
Jane's plate, was nailed to the sounding board; and 
there the Major sat in fixed admiration, through all 
its endless rondos." 

** Ay," answered Lady Flamborough," that is a 
great mistake of poor Mrs. Luton's; she is one of 
the old school. That indiscriminating desire to dis- 
play a daughter's talents, is justly out of date. Young 
ladies have not fascination at their fingers' ends, as 
mothers and music-masters have long conspired to 
persuade the world. Besides, men, with all their 
boasted superiority, are such vain weak creatures, -that 
they are always easier caught by admiration paid than 
demanded. You will be able to find out what Mr. 
Germain's tastes a^d pursuits are, and then it will be 
time enough to display yours, if you find that they 
don't clash." 
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•VButwhy, mamma, ^oidd you settle it at once, 
as a matter of course, that there should be such reci- 
procal attraction between Mr. Germain and me?'* ask- 
4ed Lady lane^ " I never saw him, and he probably 
never heard of me/^ 

*< That's tiie very reason, an9wei^d Lady Flambor* 
rough, "that I expect something to come of your 
present meeting. You will be for some time boxed 
jup here together. He has uever been out of London; 
and, without, making you vain, there is not much here 
to distract his attention. lif this'general election takes 
place, we shall probably s€?e his friend Mr. Oakley 
here, as his interest is the same as that of the Bore* 
tons. He, from what Pve heard, is more difScult 
to manage, but very good-looking, and enormously 
rich. He would just suit Caroline: and his property 
joins Iford Latimer's-^it would be the very thing for 
Louisa.'' 

" I doubt, mamma, whether Louisa would think it 
the very thing for her, that her next nei^bour, a gay 
^ young man, should, settle at once into a humdrum 
Benedict, and a hrother*in-Iaw into the bargain." 

" That puts me in mind," returned Lady Flambo^ 
rough, "to tell you how- much shocked I was the 
other day, to hear you, in a mixed society, allude to 
Louisa's ffirtations; for though she only exacts so much 
individual attention as is necessary to make up the sum 
of general admiration, which, as a reigning beauty, is 
undoubtedly her due, yet it is a subject upon which 
any young latly, and more particularly a sister, had 
better affect utter unconsciousness. - At the same time, 
^if Mr. Germain admires you, Jane, as I expect he 
will, m^ke it obvious before Louisa comes, for she 
certainly sometimes does seem to take a pleasure in 
making a snatch at loosely hung chains." 

A summons to luncTieon here interrupted the ma- 
ternal lecture. 

" What do yQu mean to do afterwards?" asked Lady 
Flamborough, 
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'< Caroline is going to ride/' answered Lady Jane; 
<< and I mean to wsdk with Miss Luton through the 
parky as far as the north lodge*'' ^ ' 

" The north Ibd^," said Lady Flamborough, ^* just 
so; the road from Goldsborough Park comes throa^ 
the north lodge; and you never look so w^ as when 
walking/' added she, casting first an approving glance 
at the fine form of her dao^ter, tod ^en rather an 
anxious one at her pale cheek, on which the healHiy- 
hue of exercise, would, no doubt, effect improvement. 

But this mornipg, *the roses on Lady Jane's cheek 
were doomed to bloom unseen, for Germain intention* 
ally protracted his arrival till dusk, thinking the dress^ 
ing-hour the most convenient opportunity for dropl- 
ping into the middle of a large party of people, among 
whom he knew hardly a creature. 

His youth and inexperience will sufficiently account 
for his feeling a little shy before he was duly amalga* 
mated; for fiie most self-possessed can hardly help 
experiencing an uncomfortable sensation of insuffi- 
ciency, when endeavouring in vain to catch, as it is 
bandied before him, the tone of a society to which he 
alone is strange. 

As Germain stood for a moment with the handle of 
the drawing-room door in his hand, before he cotrl d 
decide upon opening it, that act was involuntarily ac- 
celerated, by hearine voices descending the stairs be^ 
hind him, and he found himself in a blaze of light; 
and, among a confused mass of heads, distinguished 
his friend Fitzalbert, who, advancing to meet him, 
presented him in due form to his hostess, Lady Bore- 
ton. Her ladyship overloaded her new acquaintance . 
w?th civilities; she was excessively, voluble, and it 
was difficult to remember much of her communica- 
tions: which arose more from the redundancy thaa 
the paucity of ihatter they contained. 

She introd^c^ Germain in succession to each of 
her other guests, who happened to pass near them, 
following up each presentation with a little " aside/^ 
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meant to put her new visiter au fait of the various 
cbaracters and pursuits of the motley assemblage. 
But either her definitions were not distinct enough, 
or his Acuities were too much embarrassed to enable 
liim to retain their separate identity; and when Lady 
So^^jton was summoned away to some new object of 
attCTtipQ, Germain retained only a confused conscious- 
ne^S; that th^d were among the unknown faces, that 
stuTounded him, captains that had been to* the North 
Pole; ehemistSy who could extract ice from caloric; 
transatlantie U^vellers, and sedentary bookworms; 
soHie authors, who owned to anonymous publications 
tiiey had never written; and others, who were sus- 
pected of those they denied; besides the usual quan- 
tum of young ladies and gentlemen, who rested their 
claims to distinction upon the traditionary deeds of 
their great-^grandfathers. 

One little man, in particular, whojm he could not 
make out at all, attracted Germain's attention; he fid- 
getted about Lady Boreton whilst she was talking to 
him, hut she, instead of introdueing and defining him 
like the rest, only told him to ring the bell. When 
Germain was left to himself, and therefore could at** 
tend to what was going on around him, he saw this 
little man attempt in vain to insinuate himself into 
two or three of the little groupes that were dotted 
about the room^ and uniformly repulsed in the same 
way as he had been by Lady Boreton. At last he 
eame up to Geimain himself, who was standing alone, 
and asked him if he had ev^ been in that part of the 
country before. Germain, with true English reserve, 
felt half ofiended at what he thought impertinence ih 
a person to whom he had not been introduced, aAd 
was inclined to answer him shortly, when Fitzalbert 
coming up, shivering, and saying rather sharply, 
" those doors haven^t an idea of shutting,*' the litfie 
man flew to shut them, and Germain was on the point 
irf asking his friend wheAer he was the culprit archi- 
tect, when th® mystery was explained by Lady Bore- 
. 6^ 
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ton crying out, in the highest key of her Toice:r«^ 
<< Sir John, dinner is ready ^" and then the little man, 
having just shut one door, was seen sneaking out ^ 
the omer with the lady of the highest rank upoa tii9 
arm. 

Germain afterwardji found that poor Sir Jdsn^a^ 
considered a nonentity alike by those who stoocRbe* 
fore the chairs, and those who sat around his table. 
Lady Boreton'fl masculine mind comprehended equal- 
ly political principles and domestic details, whilst Sir 
John's department was confined to signing deeds and 
helping soup. 

Germain having drawn back to^ allgw those who 
asstimed either precedence on their own parts, or par- 
tiality on that of the ladies, to pass two and two be- 
fore him, followed among the mass of men who 
brought up the rear, and would probably have been 
condemned to sit between two strangers, had not 
Fitzalbert made him a sign to take a vacant place on 
the other side of the lady whom he had escorted. * 

In availing himself of this hint, Germain had only 
time to cast a transient glance at a timely-shaped pro- 
file, and a prettily turned figure, when Fitzalbert in- 
terrupted his survey by saying, " Lady Jane, you must 
allow me to make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. 
Germain." 

A slight acknowledgment was all that immediately 
followed this fortuitous introduction, but it lighted up 
for a moment Lady Flamborough's watchful counte- 
nance, even though she was herself suffering under ia 
severe dose of one of the most unrelenting bores that 
ever infested society. 

" It is always as well here to know who one's next 
neighbour is,'' continued Fitzalbert; **for this is not 
one of those snug parties where one can do or say 
what one pleases without observation. " 

*^How do you mean?" asked Germain. 

^' Why, Lady Boreton encourages th^jse literary 
poachers on the manors, or rather manners of hi^ 
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life; she gires a sort of right of free chase to all cock- 
ney sportsmen to wing one^s follies in a double-bar- 
relled duodecimo, or hunt one's eccentricities through 
a hot-pressed octavo. Not that they are, generally 
speaking, very formidable shots — they often bring 
down' a different bird from the one they aimed at, 
and sometimes shut their eyes ^nd blaze away at the 
whole covey; which last is, after all, the best way. j^ 

Their coming here to pick out individuals, is needless ^v^ 
trouble. Do you know the modern recipe for a finish-// * ' . 
ed picture of fashionable life? Let a gehtleman/y man, / r 
with a gentleman/^ style, take of foolscap paper a 
few quires; stuff*them well with high-sounding titles] > ' ; 
— dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, ad lioiium. * ' 
Then open the Peerage at random, pick a supposi- I 
tious author out of one page of it, and fix the imaginary 
characters upon some of the rest; mix it all up with 
quantum suff., of puff, and the book is in a second edi- 
tion before ninety-nine readers out of a hundred have 
found out the one is as little likely to have written, 
as the others to have done what is attributed to them. " 

"How then can Lady Boreton's assistance be of 
any consequence in a pursuit which seems as free as 
air?*' asked Germain. 

"Oh! here at least they have an opportunity of 
observing the cut of one's coat, ^nd the colour of one's 
hair. For instance: that young gentleman opposite 
is a self-constituted definer of fashion, in which charac- 
ter he has not only already recorded that a fork, not a 
knife, should be the active agent in carrying food to the 
mouth, but has made some more original discoveries, 
such as, that young ladies should be dieted on the 
wings of boiled chickens, and fine gentlemen should 
quaff nought but hock and soda-w^ter; that roast beef 
Is a vulgar horror, and beer an abomination. I will 
secure his rejection of me upon his next conscription 
of the fashionable world. — Some small beer, pray," 
added Fitzalbert, turning round to the servant, aad 
speaking in a peculiarly decided tone of voice. " So 
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sensitive a soul must be much shocked at much 
hears and sees amongst great people <^ en domestiguef^ 
as he calls it; by which, don't imagine be 
'High Life below Stairs.* I hope, however, Ladj 
Jane, that before he next hints a sketch of your sis 
ter, Lady Latimer, he will have learnt that she 
not red hair, and does not habitually exckdm, < Grood I 
gracious!' " 

Fitzalbert was in high spirits; and whilst he thui^jl 
went rattling on, necessarily engrossed so much of 3 
the attention of hoih Germain and Lady Jane, that 
the nei^bourhood of the two latt^ did not seem 
likely to have the beneficial consequences at first an^ 
ticipated by Lady Flamborough; but the desired im- 
pression was nevertheless caught^ whether natoraUjr 
from accidental affinity, or afterwards inoculated dur- 
ing a long conversation with Lady Flamborough b»w 
self, certain it is, that when Gkrmain lighted his flat 
candlestick for bed, the predorainent feeling in im 
mind was, that Lady Jane Sydenham was a remarkan . 
bly nice girl. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I shall forget to have thee still stand here, 
Remembering how i love thy company, 

S1UK8PIJLK1. 

T^E next morning's post brought a few lines from 
Lsdy Latimer to Lady Boretoti^ announcing her in- 
tended arrival to dinner- that day. The intercourse 
between the two families had always be^i scrupulously 
maintained by the regular alternation of prescribed vi- 
sits ; and the acceptance of the expected invitation always 
was received on both sides with great appearance of 
satisfaction. Ncft that much pleasure was ever antici- 
pated by eilher: but any falling off in their reciprocal 
cordiality would at once have threatened to disturb the 
political peacp of the county, which was only^ main- 
tained by a compromise between these two great rival 
interests. . . 

At the present moment, there were appearances 
whieh threatened that this truce would not be of much 
longer duration; and, following the example of more 
dignified diplomatists, they redoubled the outward de- 
monstrations of mutual good understanding, as their 
fears increased that future hostilities would be inevita- 
ble. These fears were, in this instance, more sincere 
than is often the case with some of their natural pro- 
totypes, which ai*ose probably from this difference in 
their situation, that if they fought, it must be with 
their own money, not the people^s; they would have 
to distribute, not to levy; the gain might be public, 
but the cost would certainly be private, 
f^ However, at thie next general election a successor 
would have to be selected for Mr. Medium, who had 
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annoiinced his intentioB of then retiriA& after hftving 
been for thirty years received aS an orade by both par- 
ties^ principally from bis own indecision of charact^. 
He had not unfrequently carried the House with him 
from the mere charm of inconsistency, ami been lis- 
tened to as an orator from a reputation for sincerity, 
which seemed chiefly founded upon an earnest man* 
ner and indifferent English. Such as he was^^^ugh 
he had been a conyenient stop-gap, his general leaning 
to Tory {tf inciples had satisfied Lord I^atimer, who 
^as not an eager politician, and his occasional efiectiy<e 
o{q>oaition to ministera had almotrt^ consded Lady Bo- 
reton, who was a red-hot liberaL 

Those most cogent reasons for keeping the peaee> 
whetiier of countries or eounties*-4he want m mon 
and mosi^y, were both here in full force. L^nrd laiir 
mer had no younger brother to ((ut forward to quiek^i 
his political feelings with the incitement of &mily dis> 
tinction, and Lady Bor^;on could net^r attemf^io pio- 
duce Sir John on the hustings. On both eades too 
their finances left no available surplus 9Aitf current ex- 
penses. Lady Boreton's anxiety to save the coun^ 
iixkm the disgrace of being reinresented by two sucjb 
Tories, had induced her to turn her attention towards 
Oakley, whose political feelings were sup|M)aed to be 
liberal, and who, from his recently-acquirea great«pos* 
sessions, seemed to be the fittest p^'son to put forward* 
She was very anxious to get him to her house, that idie 
mi^ht have an opportunity of soimding him upon the 
subject, and she tne more rejoiced at the super-civiUQr 
which bad induced her to mvite Lady Flamborou^ 
and. her daughters to meet I^dy Latimer, as she bad 
some vague hope th^t the natural attraction between 
a great party on the one side, and handsome girifl on the 
other, might be ripened into a state of things, which 
might prevent so lukewarm a politician as lA)rd Lati- 
mer from taking an active part against Oakley. 

^' You are not yet acquainted with Lady Latimer,# 
said Lady Boreton to Germain, as her eye once more 
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glanced oyer the few isareless tracea of that lady's pen, 
i^hich wandered, sucronnd^ by jroses and cupids, OTer 
the Amkig soriace of her smooth a^d scented note* 
paper. 

<^No, I never had the pleiumre of seeing her/' re- 
plied Crermain, " and shdl be most happy itt this op- 
portunity of meeting one, of whom all who know her 
speak in raptures/' 

**0h, certainly, V said Lady Boreton, " a most de- 
lightful person; a little, perhaps — '' added she, lower- 
ing her voice, *^ a little perhaps spoilt by the world. 
You have seen Lady Flamborough — ^ell, you may 
imagine the sort of education that she would give her 
daughters. Lady Latimer, with all her acknowledged 
attractions, is singularly superficial, and wants mind, 
poor tiling; and what, my dear Mr. Germain, is social 
intercourse without mind? — Would jrou believe it, 

wrhen I asked her to attend Professor 's lectures 

with me, sl^ said, she was much obliged to me, but 
^Hise dept very well without them; and when I wished 
to introduce to her a friend of mine, who l^id just writ- 
ten a b^utiful book, rfie said—Hiot unless she could 
shut hkoa up when she liked. ' Dep^id upon it, you 
-will find Lady Latimer wants mind. Mr. Alley, I be- 
lieve the laboratory is ready. '^ 

With this Lady Boreton, left Germain, Who had not 
been so fascinated with what he had seen pf her, as not 
4x> receive with some reservation of his own opinion, 
the disparaging account she had given him of Lady 
Latimer. 

Strollit^ into the library in search oif a book, he met 
Lady Flamborough, Who bad been, she said, to choose 
some drawings for the girls to copy for her. 

" You don't know Louisa—Lady Latimer, I mean — 
do yini, Mr. Germain?" said she. 

Germain again replying in the negative,and again re- 
peating his desire to be able to answer in the ajfirmative, 
she continued, whilst she;slowly turned over the con- 
tents of the portfolio she had been seeking:'—" Oh, of 
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course you may imasine, Mr. Germain, how gratify- 
ing to a mother's feelings must be the universal admi- 
^ - ration she engrosses, and indeed even I must be allowed 

to add it is her due. She is reckoned very like Jane; to 
be sure Madame Maradin says, Jane has much the 
J . finest figure, but then, Louisa is not so very young as 

I her sister is. I should say too, that Jane has the most 

1^ ' <*ountenance, but then, perhaps, I am not quite a fair 

judge- I may speak, you know^ from a mother's 
knowledge of their character, but in my opinion, Jane's 
face shows the most sensibility of expression. If any 
thing, perhaps, Louisa rather wants countenance. Here 
^\ it is — Guercino's Sybil. Good morning, Mr. Ger- 

main." 

The weather continuing threatening after luncheon, 

^ the gentlemen guests of Boreton Park, limited their 

afternoon's exercise to a critical stroll through that 

part of the place which was near the house. One friend 

of Sir John's found out, that unless his hot-houses, 

which had just been finished at an enormous expense, 

were built upon quite a difierent principle, they would 

f* , never be fit to ripen even a crab-apple; one that his 

thriving and extensive plantations ought all to be cut 

down, or the place would be too damp for any thing 

but frogs; another, that the house must be pulled down, 

and built in the snug bottom by the trout-stream; one 

;-^ discovered that his new stables were not large enough 

'f\ fer dog-kennels; another, that if he had the misfor- 

^ tune to possess such a set of rips as tenanted them, he 

would turn them all loos^ rather than they should 

cost him another feed of corn; and, as the mizzling 

rain drove them home, all agreed, whilst they were 

ascending the broad and easy steps under the shelter of 

the splendid portico, which marked the centre of the 

extended fagade, that they would not live in such a 

dirty, damp, dreary hole, if any body would give it 

to them. 

As two long dusky hour's yet remained before din- 
ner, and they had already settledthe local demerits o£ 
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every ffiing by which they were surrounded, it was 
but natural that they should next occupy themselves 
-with the personal qualifications of those who were 
about to be added to their number; and as Germain 
wandered about the different coriiers of the spacious 
hall in which they were assembled, various were the 
little disparaging comments upon both Lord and Lady 
JLatimer which he heard; and though there were none 
of them of any gre^t importance, yet the avidity with 
which they were xitailed, seemed to him at variance 
with that deference which he had always heard was 
paid to them by the society collectively in which they 
moved; for he did not as yet know enough of the 
world to be aware, that though from any fashionable 
pre-eminence which made a person conspicuous, it 
naturally followed that he or she should be often 
talked pf, yet praise by no means followed as a neces- 
sary consequence. 

On one side, he heard that Latimer was an excel- 
lent fellow, but he certainly had done some very odd 
things — it was a pity ! one knew for certain that Lady 
Latimer rouged; another was quite sure that her foot 
was not so small as the far-famed one of a celebrated 
actress. A little further on he found Major Sumner 
sentimentalizing upon ^^ the unfeeling manner in which 
she had behaved to his poor friend Colonel Woodbine, 
who though a most gallant officer, as brave as a lion in 
the field, was of an unfortunately susceptible nature, 
and after flirting desperately with him at Brighton, 
she cruelly cut him when next they met Poor Wood- 
bine!'' added the major, " if it had not been to get 
over the impression her conduct made upon him, I 
don't think that he would ever have gone upon the 
^pedition which proved fatal to him." 

" Where did he go to?" asked Germain; " the tro- 
pic or the polar regions?" 

^f No," said Major Sumner, ** he went duck-shoot- 
ing in the fens, and got his feet wet. Well, depend 
upon it, Lady Latimer has no heart" . 

Vol. I. 7 
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Except Germain, almost every body seemed to have 
some anecdote of Lord or Lady Latimer to contri- 
bute, derived from their personal knowledge of them. 
There were only two other persons in the room, who^ 
it was evident, were not acquainted with either of 
them; one was a literary protege of Lady Boreton's, 
who had lately written a novel in which a character of 
Lady Latimer had been insinuated, and the other was 
a, friend of his, a periodical critic, who had persuacled 
the world of the striking resemblance the character 
bore to the original. 

Any further comments were interrupted by the en- 
tin^nce of ligjits, which produced a challenge from 
Fitzalbert to Germain to the billiard-table, that stood 
in the centre of the spacious hall. Germain did not 
hesitate on accepting the proposal, though his atten- 
tion was still much occupied with all he had lately 
heard, and his curiosity much excited to find out how 
far his own impressions would confirm it. *' Wants 
mind — countenance — and heart, ^' thought be, vrhilst 
apparently engrossed in choosing his cue. 

Germain played well at billiards; Fitzalbert per- 
haps rather better; but this point had not been de- 
cided even as far as the first game, and there was still 
uncertainty enough about the event, to give interest 
to the various little bets that had been accumulating 
as they proceeded, when the grinding of carriage- 
wheels through the gravel announced an arrival, and 
the expected guests \Nrere ushered in due form thrdugh 
the front door. Germain involuntarily paused, even 
in the act of taking aim at a dead hazard, in spite of 
sundry requisitions from those around him to '^ go on^ 
go on; IVe bucked you to do this." 

Of all the sights and wonders of the world, there is 
hardly any which one cannot so completely anticipate 
in idea, by the exertion of a very ordinary share of 
imagination, as almost to incur disappointment upon ac- 
tual inspection. To this general rule there is one 
brillpnt e^c^tion. A perfectly beautiful woman 
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tvhen first seen, is sure to present some charm which 
far exceeds any pre-conceived expectation. Such was 
the impression made upon Germain when raising his 
head from the billiard-table he first beheld Lady Lati- 
mer. She entered, followed by Lord Latimer, and 
leading on the other side a third and unexpected visiter, 
whose embarrassment she seemed to be endeavouring' 
to lessen. So thoroughly was this third person pro- 
tected against the damps of an autumnal evening, that 
it was impossible for the most critical eye to decide 
more, than that the little she showed of her face seemed 
pleasing, and the still less that was seen of her* figure 
appeared youngs 

As Lady Boretoh advanced front an opposite door 
to meet her guests. Lady Latimer introduced this un- 
expected addition as " her particular friend. Miss Mor- 
daunt, rather out of health — wrote on purpose to ask 
to be allowed to bring her, and quite forgot to men- 
tion it in that stupid hurried note." 

Lady Latimer evidently thought that she had said 
more than enough on the subject, and turning aside to 
address some one else, lost Lady Boreton's embar- 
rassed and therefore embarrassing reply, which was 
in words that *^ she was always too happy to see any 
friend of hers,/' but which in tone rather implied that 
her house was more than full. It seemed, indeed, to 
be so felt by the young lady herself, and proportiona- 
bly to increase that shyness which had been at first 
evident, so as to prevent her debarrassing herself of 
the various wraps which completely concealed her 
from general observation. 

** Oh! on no account let me interrupt so interesting 
a game,'' said Lady Latimer, finding that such a pro- 
posal had been made by Germain, and objected to by 
some of the others. '* I mean with Lady Boreton's 
permission, to stay and warm my fingers at tliisfire 
for more than sufficient time for you to decide it." 

So commanded, Germain resumed his cue, and as 
he sometimes played with great execution, made a 
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brilliant stroke* " I'll bet any one five to four on the 
stick," said Sir Gregory Greenford, who had arrived 
that morning. 

" I'll take it five-and-twenty to twenty,'' said Lord 
Latimerj in the mildest tone, and with the most care- 
less manner, his quick eye having, observed that Ger- 
main played by no means a safe game. Accordingly, 
his next stroke was a failure. Fitzalbert made much 
of a see-saw losing hazard at the middle pocket. 
VA^'hen that was worn out, and whilst Germain in his 
turn was taking a deliberate aim, he heard Lady Lati- 
mer inquiring who he was. He involuntarily raised 
his eye from the table and met hers — 

*■ Who says she wants countenance?" thought he; 
and with that thought he played— ^missed his adver- 
sary's ball — holed his own — lost the game — Lady 
Latimer retired to dress — and Lord Latimer pocketed 
Sir Gregory Greenford's pony. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



1 will instruct my sorrows to be proudi 

Fur grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 

SHAK8i'£Aar.. 

" Anp what has become of Mr. Oakley since lu> 
late acquisition?^' was one of the first questions Lady 
Latimer asked of Germain* Perhaps the reader may 
share her ladyship's curiosity upon that subject, anJ 
may wish for more detailed information than Germs ii* 
had then an opportunity of giving in reply. 

It was impossible for any two places to be more dii- 
ferent in every respect than those to which Oakley 
had succeeded by the same event — Rockington Castle 
and Goldsborough Park; the first of which had been 
subject to all the caprices arising from the actual pre- 
sence of its late strange proprietor; the other had en- 
joyed the benefit of the. delegated authority of a mon* 
rational agent If the farms upon the Goldsborough 
estate, when accidentally vacant, were always in thr 
gi^eatest request amongst agriculturists; if the reln- 
tions between landlord and tenant were here so ^velf 
understood as for the two parties to be convinced thai 
their interests were concurrent, hot conflicting — this 
was entirely owing to the excellent management oi' 
Mr. Gardner, who conducted affairs in Lord Rock- 
ington's name quite differently from the way in whi<^!i 
he would have conducted them himself, and therefore 
as beneficially as possible. He was indeed one of the 
best specimens of a practical agriculturist; a perfect 
knowledge of his subject being joined with an anx- 
ious desire to do the best for his employer, an endea- 
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vour that was moi^ likely to be successful, as he was 
free from the blind ignorance and self-interest com- 
bined which are apt to defeat their own object The 
park was perfectly well kept up, as \vere the rest of 
the grounds, gardens, &c. ; and the house, though a 
.small one, had always been used by Mr. Gardner as 
bis own residence, was in perfect repair, and fit flwr 
immediate habitation. 

There was something in all this, whidi Oakley 
could not understand J for, as he approached the place, 
leaning back in his postchaise, and brooding over past 
events and future prospects^ the one thing that he'^had 
settled in his mind as quite beyond dispute, was, that 
the uncontrolled agent of such a property as Goldsbo* 
rough must be a rogue* He had contrived several cun- 
ning devices, by which he w^ould detect him if he was 
a clever rogue, and had i-ather enjoyed the idea of the 
summary expulsion he would inflict if he should be a 
palpable scoundrel. 

Butj in spite of all this prepossession, there was a 
frankness in Mr. Gardner's first abard which puzzled 
him, till he succeeded in persuading himself that it must 
arise from the consummate assurance oflong-undetect* 
ed villainy. Having accepted Mr. Gardner's oflfer of 
using his servants, &c. till the arrival of his own es- 
tablishment, it was still with jaundiced eyes that Oak- 
ley witnessed the little comforts of this contented 
man^s adopted home^ all of vvhicli he looked upon 
as so many fraudulent appropriations out of what 
ought to have been his inheritance. Even Mrs. Gard- 
ner's self-satisfied allusion to her scientific care of 
the garden, he perverted into a bare-faced acknowl- 
edgement that she had made the most of it. In riding 
the boundaries with Mr. Gardner, the friendly greet- 
ing which that gentleman received from every one 
they met, arising from a long experience of kind and 
neighbourly offices at his hands, Oakley attributed to 
the intimacy arising from the common partnership in 
his spoils. 
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<< That the piece of rising ground, with that oak 

Save upon it facing your house, is freehold property, 
r. Oakley,'* said Mr. Gardner; "it would be a very 
desirable acquisition to you, and is at present upon 
«ale." 

" Not mine? to be sure it ought to be. To whom 
does it belong?" inquired Oakley. 

** The proprietor is an acquaintance of mine; indeed^, 
a sort of connexion of Mrs. Gardher's." 

"Hum!" said Oakley, who was now convinced he 
saw through it all. 

"The ^ound is, fairly speaking, worth some more 
years' purchase to you than to any one else." 

"Hum!" repeated Oakley. 

" Perhaps, as it is shortly to be put up to auction, 
and the afikir therefore presses, you would authorize 
me to offer, which I could easily do, something more 
than what, at a fair valuation, it might be worth to an 
indifferent person." 

" Not the fraction of a farthing, Mr. Gardner," an- 
swered-Oakley. 

Mr. Gardner, though rather surprised, thought he 
had done his duty, and dropped the subject, which was 
never resumed between them; How far Oakley's 
suspicious nature was here an advantage to him, will 
hereafter be seen. 

It was in such a state of mind, pampered too with 
fond indulgence, whilst chewing the cud of such con- 
genial food as twenty years unaudited accounts afford, 
that Grermain found his friend, when Fitzalbert, on 
his way to Boreton Hall, dropped him at the park-gate. 
It was no wonder then, that Germain did not prolong 
his visit beyond the one night he had originally intend- 
ed, but hastened to rejoin more lively society; and 
Oakley remained spme time longer undisturbed in try- 
ing to detect fresh grounds for suspicion. 

There '^ere some circumstances connected with one 
of the annual items contained in Mr. Gardner's accounts, 
which might have been supposed to require explana- 
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tion even by a more candid or careless auditor than 
Oakley. This was a yearly sum of 500/. mentioned 
as paid over by order of Lord Rockington to a banker 
at a neighbouring country town. Now it so happened 
that this banker was also a connexion of Mrs. Gard- 
ntt^s, which was found out by Oakley from his bear- 
ing the same name with the gentleman who owned 
. the freehold. Mr. Gardner, however, protested utter 
ignorance of the purpose to which the money was ap- 
plied, the banker never having communicated with him 
on the subject. But, on the other hand, he could pro- 
duce no other authority for the annual payment, than 
that he had been desired by his predecessor to continue 
what he represented himself as having been ordered by 
Lord Rockington to. do. He had once endeavoured to 
obtain from Lord Rockington more precise instructions 
On this, as well as other subjects, but the only reply 
he received consisted of these words: — " Communi- 
cate with me only in figures — not letters/' "As to 
this payment, it will now be my duty,'* said Mr. 
Gardner, " to obtain for you all the information in my 
power — to morrow I should have had to make a quar- 
terly remittance of it. I will at the same time make 
the necessary inquiries. '^ 

^*Stop it, and say nothing. If this leads to expla- 
nation, 'tis well; if not, I shall know what to infer.'' 

This happened a few days previous to Germain's 
visit A few days more had passed after it: nothing 
had been heard with regard to the stopped annuity, 
and Oakley was beginning to feast upon the certainty 
that he had detected Mr. Gardner in bare faced appro- 
priation, when a packet, in a woman's hand, was for- 
warded to him from Messrs. Maxwell's office, and it 
was with no small surprise that he read as follows: — 
- "It is only from an anxious desire to ensure a pa- 
tient perusal of what I have to communicate, and from 
no vain hope of avoiding the bitter humiliation which 
this act must entail upon the writer, that I have many 
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times thrown down my pen dissatisfied witii any at- 
tempt even at opening the subject Utterly unknown 
as I am to you, I feel that you may be as little dis- 
posed to believe, as I am to mention as a boast, that 
if the utter destitution of myself alone was efiected 
by the stoppage of the annuity you have withdrawn, 
I should a thousand times have preferred a silent ac* 
quiescence to saying what I have to say. But it 
is one * of the difficulties of the appeal I have to 
make to you, that founded as it must be, upon the 
disclosure of disgraceful facts, I have no right to 
blend them with the assumption of credit for those 
better feelings, which under other circumstances, I 
trust you would not be diiq>osed to refuse. 

" The person who is attempting to muster courage 
sufficient to send you this paper, though the daughter 
of a general officer in the British army, is not a na- 
tive of these islands, but of a very different climate, 
and educated in a very different society from that to 
which her father's rank might have entitled her, had 
he remained at home. It was in one of i>ur distant 
colonies that I was bom, and it was as the idol of its 
small circle, that I was brought up. I need no fur- 
ther disclaim any vestiges of vanity as to the personal 
admiration I then excited, than by owning, that it is 
now twenty years since I first began to overrate their 
value. I owe no gratitude to that which was the 
cause, first of my union with a man older than my 
father, one of the principal government officers of 
the colony, and afterwards of all my subsequent er- 
rors and disgrace. 

*^But, though with a feeling far removed from 
pride, I must, (to enable you at all to comprehend what 
I have to say,) acknowledge that fot* many giddy 
years I reigned in undisputed possession of the admi- 
ration of all the sniall society in which I moved. 
Lord Rockington's appointment as governor, which 
followed some political movements which had passed 
utterly unheeded by me, was an event which seemed 
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likely completely to change the state of society in the 
settlement His arrival had been preceded by that 
of many oflScers and their wives and datfghters, be- 
longing to the enlarged staff which his appointment 
entailed. 

" Amongst these ladies, to my surprise, I found, 
not only pretensions of declared rivalship, but an 
air of decided superiority, founded upon their arrival 
from Europe. You have never seen, you cannot 
imagine, the rancorous jealousies to which an itisulat- 
ed settlement is subject. There are many virtues 
honourable to human nature, which are peculiarly 
found in such a state of society; but it is also impossi- 
ble to conceive by what trifles Uie worst passions are 
there excited. 

" The new state of things produced by these re- 
cent additions to the society, had almost frenzied my 
frivolous mind, when the arrival of Lord Rockington 
himself again completely revolutionized every thing. 
It pleased him from the first, to single me out as the 
undisputed leader of the courtly circle by which he 
was surrounded. What he then was, and how far the 
undisguised homage of such a man was calculated to 
fascinate a foolish weak woman, who had never be- 
fore even seen any one of his distinguished rank and 
reputation, I will not pretend to plead; there «re, if 
fisune be not more than usually false, in more exalted 
circles, living witnesses of his seductive arts. But, 
shame upon me! the mere recalling of events so long 
past, seems to have conjured up with it all those bad 
feelings I had hoped were for ever eradicated. 

^' Let me escape any further detail of, or comment 
upon this part of my subject I had no excuse; I 
could not call it love--^ll the evil passions of my na- 
ture, for a while united in their victory over bett^ 
feelings and principles. The intoxication was short* 
lived: my husband, who had been absent in a distant 
part of the colony, abruptly returned. His suspicions 
were, excited, and eagerly confirmed by those wh9»^ 
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envy had been kindled by my guilty elevation. My 
innocent child ^ my only comfort, was born but to be 
^ denounced and disclaimed by its legal parent. My 
disgrace J of course, immediately followed, and was 
but the forerunner of the ruin of that distinguished 
individual, who had rather dazzled my imagination, 
and triumphed over my passions, than won my heart, 
My husband was one of the principal instigators of 
his threatened impeachment: in the excited state of 
our disorganized society, there were plenty found to 
back his accusations; whether they were well-founded 
or notj is out of my power to decide ; it is suflBeient to 
■rememberj that they were successful; and is it but jus- 
tice to him to say J that even whilst writhing under 
that degradation, which his proud spirit must have 
rendered insupportable, the arrangements of that al- 
lowance %vhich you have stopped j was the last act 
which showed sympathy with his kind; 

*< Now, Mr, Oaltley, if in what ! have related you 
liave seen any symptoms of a weak desire to extenu- 
ate my guilt, or to work upon your feelings, by find- 
ing out subtle excuses for my conduct — then heed not 
the earnest appeal I am about to make, not for my- 
self, but for one whom I should not, even after ano- 
ither twenty years of bitter repentance, be worthy to 
describe as she deserves, — the best, kindest, and most 
affectionate of daughters. But if you can enter into 
the bitter feelings of humiliation wnth which I have 
avow^cd myself to an utter stranger such as I was^ 
then perhaps you will credit the assurance, that the 
fatal errors of my own early life have not been with- 
out their due impression, and that the harrowing re- 
collections derived from them have been but another 
incitement, to instil better principles into the willing 
niind of her, who has the misfortune to owe her being 
to me, 

'* What the circumstances of her birth were, 1 am 
sure you will think 1 have not done wrong in con- 
cealing from my innocent girl. To assume a ficti- 
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tious name^ Was a neeessary consequence of that con*- 
cealment That thus unexplained, she has borne with 
the utmost cheerfulness, and without ever r^nin^ 
that life of solitude, to which I have always adhered, 
is one of the least 'of her virtues. Accident made her 
acquainted with a lady, whose friendship her merits 
obtained her. That at that lady's request I have al- 
lowed her, under her protection, to leave me for a 
while to mix in that society she is so calculated to 
adorn, I now feel to have been my greatest error in 
regard to her; for Helen would never submit to move 
in the world as a dependant beg^. My only ex- 
cuse is, that at the time I so permitted her, from the 
«iystery with which, your uncle's aflfairs have long 
been conducted, I was ignorant that. the provisions he 
had made for his child was not legally settled. 

" I have finished my irksome task. I have con- 
fined myself, as much as the agitation of my feelings 
would allow, to a statement of facts. I make no re- 
quest; but hope that at least you will understand the 
motive of this intinsion by her, who has long been 
known only as ^^ Emily Mord aunt. " 
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This appeal was, on many accounts, peculiarly cal- 
culated to excite Oakley's sympathy. Candour was a 
quality, the existence of which he was often inclined 
]to dilute, but that once acknowledged, no one was 
more ready to do justice to its value. The utter ab- 
sence of any attempt at self-^'ustification on the part 
of Mrs. Mordaunt, which in her case arose spontane- 
ously from the habitual discipline of a contrite spirit, 
would, even if only artfully assumed, have been the 
best method to win his favourable attention. 

The idea too, of scrupulously attending to the wishes 
of his late uncle, would at the present moment, inde- 
pendent of any other consideration, have been one of 
the most powerful incentives to action. He wished 
in person to have explained, and apologised to Mrs. 
Mordaunt for the temporary stoppage of the annuity. 
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but on communicating through MessBS. Maxwell his 
desire to do so, he round that it was an effort she 
wished to be spared.' 

He lost no time, however, in directing that the set- 
tlement should be made legally binding on himself, 
and grumbled not a little at the delay in the execu- 
tion of his orders, caused by the crampt movements 
of his lawyer's fingers, in whose hands the most vo- 
latile quill ever plucked from the feathered tribe, 
would have lost all its former winged properties. 
Certain it is, that his better feelings had been, roused 
by the appeal that had been made to them. He re- 
curred with satisfaction to the part it had enabled him 
to act; and whilst He remained in his present solitude, 
even in the midst of a doubtful ^^ dot and carry one" 
in a disputed account, an indistinct vision would 
sometinies cross him of a figure, in whose features 
the fine outlines of his uncle's portrait were softened 
into feminine loveliness, and whose gentle eyes beam- 
ed with gratitude to her benefactor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



—A Avife whose words all ears took captive. 
Whose dear perfections hearts that scom'd to serve. 
Humbly caOed* Mistress. 

Shakspeabx. 

Lady Latimer and her protegee were left retir- 
ing to dress, and according to generally-established 
precedent, a full and detailed account ought to be 
given of the successful result of their labours. But 
will my fair readers pardon a poor author who owns 
that it is the dread of their disgust which makes him 
shun an attempt by which some ignorantly suppose 
then their favour is easiest won? For though he 
hopes that, utterly unskilled as he is in tliese myste- 
ries, he still might manage to avoid such glaring mis- 
takes as those made by some self-constituted authori- 
ties on these subjects, who have scandalized the taste 
of the sex, and volunteered a display of their own ig- 
norance by a description of their heroine either by 
daylight inr .the dog-days in a superb dress of rich 
black velvet, or shining amid December snows in 
flowing drapery of the finest muslin; yet ever avoid- 
ing this Scylla and Chary bdis, the writer of these pages 
is aware he is on dangerous ground. Though he 
might escape any such flagrant error at the present 
moment, many months may yet intervene before this 
meets the public eye; and as he has, like other such 
ephemeral creatures, his own little unacknowledged 
• hopes of a sort of indefinite immortality, he cannot 
bear the idea that if he should now so commit him- 
self, when the next return of spring shall ^able the 
universally admitted arbitress of taste to hold her a&* 
nual court at Iiongchamp^ even on that very day every 
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pretty pair of Parisian eyes would be averted in con- 
tempt from this antiquated and old-fashioned page, and 
as a necessary consequence, as fast as the post could 
convey Hie Journal d^s Modes, that contempt would 
become universal, not falling alone, as it ought, on his 
devoted head, but what is of infinitely more conse- 
quence, being uujustly shared by the ladies whom he 
would have thus arbitrarily condemned still to wear 
the fashions of the bygone year. 

He hopes therefore that namore will be expected 
of him than vaguely to assure his readers that when 
Lddy Latimer had exchanged her travelling-dress, the 
success of her toilet was justly the admiration of the 
brilliant circle she found re-assembled to meet her; 
and that as she was far above any low idea of rivalry, 
much more than the care which she had bestowed 
upon her own appearance, had been lavished upon 
that of the -pretty interesting girl who accompanied 
herj aiid upon whom she had forced many of her own 
newest and mo3t becoming ornaments. 

Fitzalbert loudly protested that it quite refreshed 
him to see for the first time any thing so singularly 
attractive as Miss Mordaunt; but Germain had eyes 
for no one but Lady Latimer; he had predetermined 
that she would be the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. Nature certainly had been a party to this* 
predeterniination, and the charm of those perfections 
which* she had borne from her birth was enhanced by 
that allurement of manner which cannot be described. 
Combined with the most perfect propriety of lieport- 
ment, there was, when she pleased, a softened expres- 
sion in her bright eye,* a subdued tone in her musical 
voice, which, unmarked by all else, conveyed to him 
whom she addressed, an irresistible impression of 
interest. 

The effect of this was not lost upon Germain, to 
whose evident admiration she was by no means insen- 
*siMe. He was good-looking, agreeable, and well-in- 
formed, and his newness in the ways of the world 
«vas rather an additional merit-, when freed from the 
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. first incrustation of mauvaiee honte, which her easy, 
gentle manners soon contrived to remove. 

He was a welcome neighbour to her at dinner, for 
from the first she had looked forward to her visit to 
the Boretons as an unpleasant duty, and the set she 
had found assembled hsid, with few exceptions, con- 
firmed that expectation. Fitzalbert to be sure was 
one of her intimates; but then it was the intimacy of 
indifierence^ . He too seemed for the present very 
suflficiently occupied in attempting to overcome the 
difiidence of her young friend, Miss Mordaunt 

Meantime Lady Latimer's rapidly ripening ac- 
quaintance with Germain suffered no check from her 
other neighbour, Sir John, who, after he had asked 
her whether she drank wine or lik6d a screen, offered 
no further interruption. Where all this while was 
the anxious eye of Lady Flamborough, whose worst 
fears seemed confirmed as to the engrossing nature of 
her daughter Louisa's love of admiration? It reposed 
with some sort of consolation upon the juxta-position 
of Lady Caroline and Sir Gregory Greenford, whose 
unexpected arrival that day had already, as has been 
noted above, cost him a pony^ and now seemed to 
have exposed him to a renewel of these manoeuvres 
on Lady Flamborough's part, which the abrupt ter- 
mination of the London season had importunely in- 
terrupted. 

At the ojiposite end of the table Lord Latimer and 
Lady Boreton were mutually engaged with equal art 
in avjjiding to say what they really thought upon a 
very interesting subject, which had been indiscreetly 
brought upon the tapis by the literary gentleman from 
London, unluckily ignorant as he was of county 
politics. This Was no less an event than the long ex- 
pected advertisement from Mr. Medium, announcing 
his intention, on account of increasing infirmities, of 
taking the earliest opportunity 6f retiring from the 
representation of the county. *» ^ • 

^'So," said the Londoner, ^'\ see that you. ^^ 
likely to have a vacancy for the county — Who is 'We% 
pected to succeed Mr. Medium?'' 
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This was a most important question, upon which 
both Lord Latimer and Lady Boreton had settled in 
their own minds to meditate much, consuljb cautiously, 
decide deliberately, and after all this to communicate 
formally to each other their separate determinations: 
instead of which they were summarily required in 
each other's presence to give an off-hand answer. It 
was impossible to affect deafness, for though a mo- 
ment before the clatter and chatter of knives, forks, 
and tongues, had seemed eternal, just then there had 
occurred one of those unaccountable pauses which 
sometimes cause a sudden calm, so that much more 
gentle tones than those of the pragmatical gentleman 
who had made the inquiry would have been very suf- 
ficiently audible. * » 

Lord Latimer had just drank a glass of wine with 
Lady Boreton; so that even this ready resource to turn 
the conversation was no longer open. Luckily, he 
. who had caused the dilemma came to their relief, for 
not receiving a ready answer to his question, he pro- 
ceeded with the subject for the sake of introducing 
which he had propounded it, a critical analysis of poor 
Mr. Medium's advertisement; where to be sure, for so 
constitutional a statesman, some sentences were cru- 
elly burdened with a ^^dead weight'' of adverbs and 
adjectives: and j>ronouns were arbitarily intrusted with 
authority over considerable portions of the address, 
wTiich are usually supposed in such a case to be them- 
selves goveirned by a verb. 

"It is," continued the critic, " a sufficient proof of 
the inaccuracies tolerated in our legislative assemblies, 
that a gentleman who had passed his whole life there, 
should at this time, beifig resigning, not have learnt to 
write better. " 

Lord Latimer could not help remarking, in an under 
tone to Lady Boreton, that a person being criticizing 
might have learnt to avoid the worst innovation in the 
sirle of modern tinies. He then continued aloud for 
fiear the critical gentleman should again become curi- 
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ous: " Poor Medium, he certainly never was much of 
a purist'^ 

" And yet I doubt,*' rejoined Lady Boreton, ** whe- 
tlier he ever read any book more at a sitting, than others 
do of a dictionary. '* 

" Or even of a newspaper,*' added Lord Latimer, 
'' than just to see whether the supid editor had made 
any mistake in the name of the cover where his hounds 
were advertised to meet.'* 

«* Well, and what can be more provoking than such 
a mistake?" said Sir Gregory. Lbrd Latimer, and 
Lady Boreton, both felt satisfied that they had suc- 
ceeded in turning the subject — half the party were 
soon in full cry with Mr. Medium's hounds, and ^i- 
gaged in the more interesting inquiry, who was to suc- 
ceed to them, as cTironic gout, and rheumatism, were 
likely to incapacitate the sufierer from his duties as 
much in the field as in the House. , 

But though for the present, the necessity of expla- 
nation had been avoided, it did not the less impress * 
both parties with the conviction that something ought 
soon to be settled on the subject To induce Oakley 
to come forward, was, as has been stated before. Lady 
Boreton's best hope, Sir John's insignificance or non- 
entity being by none more feelingly acknowledged 
than her ladyship. She had already had the propo- 
sal hinted to Oakley, in a manner that she thought the 
most likely to be attended with success. 

Of all the various propositions that can be made to 
a young jnan in his situation, there is none as to the 
motives of which he is so likely to be deceived, or to 
overrate the advantages of an ofier of support, should 
he be induced to come forward, as a popular candidate 
at a contested election. All Oakley's defects too, whe- 
ther of temper or disposition, which made him feel 
uncomfortable in many of the relations of private life, 
were so .many additional incentives to seek distinction 
in public, and to make politics his resource. In prin- 
ciple he was a decided advocate for universal liberty, 
tempered only so far as common sense told him re*- 
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sfraint w«s necessary; but as he was prepared to carry 
with him, in whatever character he appeared, the same 
uncompromising contempt for the opinions of any in- 
dividuals who differed with him, be was more likely to 
acquire the somewhat sterile fame of a most unbend- 
ing patriot, than to be a* useful partner in proinoting 
any practical benefit to his country. 

However, his exalted station in the county, unble- 
mished character, and commanding talents, made it 
obvious that a^ more eligible candidate could not be put 
forward by any party. The zeal and sincerity of his 
attachment to the popular side marked him as worthy 
the choice of the people, if his reserve, hauteur, and 
coldness, in the intercourse of private life, could be so 
far subdued as to induce him to take the necessary 
steps towards obtainii^ their suffrages. Such as he 
was, however. Lady Boreton was determined to do her 
best to bring him in; and he had so far acceded to the 
arrangement, as to consent to join the present mixed 
party at Boreton Hall, whose places, as they gradually 
dropped off, were to be filled by more decided county 
partizans; and the probable success of the attempt, 
should he come forward, was then to be discussed 
amongst them. 

• As to Lord Latimer, his plans were by no means so 
far matured as Lady Boreton^s. Politics were with 
him by no means so first-i'ate a pursuit. He had suc- 
ceeded to a situation in the world which necessarily en- 
tailed a considerable degree of political influence: this 
he cei*tainly thought it his di^ty not to abandon, but be- 
sides that, the overweening indolence which has been 
mentioned as obscuring his talents, made him dislike 
trouble of any kind ; but he was, when he could per- 
suade himself to think at all on the subject, by no 
means an illiberal Tory. 

When the question was publicly put as to who was 
to sircceed Mr. Medium, he would have disHked hear- 
ing uncontradicted any radical nomination of Lady Bo- 
reton's, lest he should be supposed tacitly to concur in 
it; yet there were many reasons likely to prevent 
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his taking an active part in thwarting her' arrange- 
ments. 

<< Our new neighbour, Mr. Oakley, has promised us 
the pleasure of his company to-morrow/' said Lady 
Boreton, carelessly, to Lord Latimer, having first care- 
fully so separated this remark*from the previous con- 
versation as to prevent his suspectinsthat the visit was 
connected with the object of that Inquiry, But she 
need not have feared any such inference on Lord Lati- 
mer's part, for the mention of Mr. Oakley in the cha- 
racter of their new neighbour gave quite a different 
turn to his thoughts and first brought to his recollec- 
tion the disputed moors above Peatburn Lodge, which 
had lately been out of his mind, partly from his not 
having himself beeti out on the 12th of August, and 
partly from his thoughts having till lately been much 
engrossed by important annual business at Doncaster 
races. It now, however, occurred to him, that in 
consequence of the transfer of the Rockington pro- 
perty to new hands, a favourable opportunlity was like- 
ly to arise of effecting an exchange which would re- 
move the offensive intrusion of another man's ground 
into one of his best beats. 

It so happened, therefore, that though dinner had 
not promised much pleasure to any of the party, al- 
most all arose from the table.with agreeable impressions 
uppermost in their minds. Lady Boreton anticipated 
in Oakley an uncompromising patriot; Lord Latimer 
an accommodating sportsman j Lady Flam borough's sa- 
tisfaction was divided between the actual presence of 
Sir Gregory Greenford and the expected arrival of 
Oakley, who might, she now thought, do Tstill better 
for Jane than Germain. The literary lion had had an 
opportunity of haranguing, and Sir John had jiot- been 
expected to talk, a state of things that was mutually 
satisfactory. 

Lady Latimer and Germain had been reciprocally 
pleasing and pleased; and as for Fitzalbert and Miss 
Mordaunt, it would be difficult to say which had niost 
puzzled and perplexed the other. That a young per- 
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son like Helen Mordauht, to whom society was per- 
fectly strange, should be dazzled and bewildered by 
Fitzalbert's flow of conversation, was not to be won- 
dered at; but on his part he found it difficult to deter- 
mine what could be her undeniable attraction. "Is 
it,'' thought he, ** merely because she is a remarkably 
pretty giri, with a very distinguished air?" That it 
partly arose from her being so perfectly natural, never 
occurred to him as an additional solution of the difii-^ 
culty. ' 
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CHAPTER XL 

Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she devises ; and what 
they think in their hearts they may effect, they will break their 
hearts but they will effect. , 

Shjlkspeabs. 
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The intercourse of society is maintained by a sort 
of tacit compact between the few who are determined 
to have their own way, and the many who x?onsent to 
allow it them. If it were not thus, there would be 
numberless contests about things very little worth the 
trouble of contention. Of course, in these two class- 
es there are various degrees, and he who leads in one 
society will follow in another. But I am alluding only 
to that temper of mind which' disposes a man, when 
among his equals, to drive or be driven; as one of these 
relative positions sounds miich pleasanter than the 
other, one would imagine that it would be desired by 
every one who could attain it. 

This, however, is far from being the case. Nor is 
the right to have one's own way, and the power of 
making others acknowledge it, founded on any well- 
grounded claim. It is generally a matter of unaccount- 
able assumption on the one part, and concurrent con- 
cession on the other. 

To be such a privileged person seenis to depend 
merely upon a man's own taste and temper: and to the 
success of the attempt it is only necessary that some 
sort of passport should be possessed which secures ad- 
mission into society, and prevents another's power of 
" cutting dead," an alternative that would, if possible, 
be i^adly adopted by all; but this danger avoided, the 
enjoyments of sheer selfishness seem manifold. Where- 
ever such a person goes, the ninety and nine easily sa- 
tisfied guests are neglected, to study the price of him 
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who.is hard to please; he may indulge uncontradicted 
in infinite paradox, any thing being considered prefer- 
able to endless dispute. If after a course of such stu- 
died indulgence, he should condescend to be agreeable^ 
every one is at once in ecstacies, of gratitude, exclaim- 
ing; "How very delightful Mr. So-and-so, can beP' 
whereas, if a systematically good-natured man is ever 
provt^ed, by an unlucky concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, to commit himself by losing his temper, he is sure 
never to hear the last of it. 

But the privileged person is not without some little 
drawbacks upon the advantages of his situation^ sitting 
as he does like an incubus upon the spirits of society; 
he finds himself s^rtfuUy omitted from any very plea- 
sant party; and if chance should ever cause him to 
linger near an open door, or any such social trap for 
sincerity, he is not unlikely to hear himself talked of 
without that restraint which the love of a quiet life, 
and the dislike of a needless quarrel, felt by all pru- 
dent people, may have caused in his presence. 

Oakley was as yet by no means sufficiently known 
to have established himself irrevocably in either of 
these classes, but the character which he had acquired 
at college, and rather confirmed by the report of the 
few persons whom he did not succeed in avoiding at 
Paris, was that of " a stifi* sort of fellow, whom it 
was very difficult to make out; clever enough, cer- 
tainly, but was nothing oflf-hand about him." 

This opinion, which had originally been thus ele- 
gantly expressed by some jolly companions, for whom 
he had not attempted to conceal his contempt, had 
been substantially repeated with some variation in the 
terms, whenever his name was subsequently men- 
tioned; and it was on this that the general expectation 
in the minds of the party at Boreton Hall, who were 
awaiting his arrival, was founded. The importance 
attached to his adventitious acquisitions prevented his 
being allowed to drop in as an indifierent item in the 
party; it became necessary either to reckon upon him 
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as a valuable addition^ or to dread him as a bugbear^ 
and the latter alternative was generally adopted. 

It was in eonsequence of thus, and the dispositioa 
it produced, rather to avoid his neighbourhood, that 
accident placed him, on the first day of his arrivrf^ 
by the side of Miss Mordaunt. He had not hear&^ 
her name, and the resemblai|lK to his uncle, w hich ' 
had he done so could not hsQte failed to strik^J^MT 
was not strong enough at once t© explain itself wWm 
as the cause of the interest he felt in addressing her. . 
The yoiiftig lady, though as usual, much engrossed by m 
her other neighbour Fitzalbert, whose ever-ready rat- 
tle still amused her, would not agree with him after- 
wards, that Oakley had by any means, a forbidding 
countenance, or that his smile at all partook of tl^, 
nature pf a sneer; perhaps this difference of opini6i|,*- • 
may have arisen from that which passed by the com- 
mon name of smile, not having been a precisely simi- 
lar movement of the lips towards these two differeat 
persons. 

Oakley hastened to inquire of Germain, the name 
of the youn^ lady who had been sitting next him. « 

" Oh,^' said Germain, " it's Miss — ; Lady Isr 

timer always calls her Helen; Miss let me see 

—one never remembers a name wlien one is asked. 
Don^t you think Lady Latimer a most beautifal wo- 
man?" 

" Very handsome, certainly; but for my part, I ad- 
mire much more the lady she is talking to; there is a. 
great likeness between them, the one without any 
3iing in her hair. '^ 

<< That's her sister. Lady Jane; a very pretty, and 
a very delightful person, but one not to be compared ' 
to Lady Latimer. There is no accounting for tastes. 
There's Fitzalbert, who sometimes takes strange fan- 
cies into his head, says, that he doesn't think either df 
Jhem as pretty as that Miss Mordaunt " 

<< Miss Mordaunt?" eageriy inquired Oakley. 

«< That's the young lady you were inquiring aboat 
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— -Miss Mordaunt; ^e came here with Lady Lati- 
mer, who '' 

. *< One word, Mr. Oakley," said Lady Boreton, 
-coming up between the two friends, and interrupting 
the opportunity they would otherwise have had, the 
oue of talking about Lady Latimer, the other of think- 
ing about Helen Mordaunt. If Oakley had been bet- 
%er acquainted with Lady Boreton, he would have had 
a more adequate horror of the interminable nature of 
her " one word," but as it was, he quietly submitted 
to. follow her to a sofe in a remote corner of the 
gallery, and to confine, as far as possible, his attention 
to her ladyship's somewhat digressive confidences on 
the subject of county politics. 

At length her " one *word" having proceeded at 
the rate of half a word an hour, he was released for 
the evening; and then, when he retired to his own 
apartment, the impressions made by the really impor- 
tauit communications on the subject of the coming 
election, which he had been able to extract from Lady 
Boreton's somewhat chaffy reasoning, occasionally 
gave place to the pleasure he felt at thus unexpectedly 
meeting one with whom circumstances had already 
somewhat mysteriously connected him, and whose ap- 
pearance seemed so well calculated to confirm the pre- 
determined favourable bent of his imagination. 

The next morning, after breakfast. Lady Flambo- 
rough, having first contrived some occupation for her 
two unmarried daughters, which should prevent their 
being in the way, led Lady Latimer to her boudoir, 
being anxious to have a private interview with her, 
which she meant should partake of the mixed charac- 
ter of asking advice and giving a lecture. For since 
Louisa's marriage, and the consequent abrogation of 
maternal authority on the part of Lady Flamborough, 
the usual relations between mother and daughter had 
become a little confused, and the mother was cejrtainly^ 
the most to blame for any failure of that filial respect 
which might have been hers, had she not herself shown 
that she considered her own claims on that score infe- 
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rior to the deference <Jue to Lady Latimer's artificial 
position in the world. 

She had also lost much of her influence over her 
daughter, from the latter having afterwards discovered 
some of the little manoeuvres by which her mother 
had attempted to promote her union with Lord Lati-- 
mer, and as, whatever her other faults might be, she 
was herself sincere and single-hearted even to an ex- 
treme,^ she could not but feel dislike at the means her 
mother had employed, even before she became sensi- - 
ble that the end thus attained had far from contributed 
to her Qwn happiness. Not that one can therefore 
defend the playful malice with which she sometimes 
endeavoured to defeat her mother's management for her 
sisters, for if her opinion of the mischievous effect it 
was likely to produce, would not justify her in being - 
the person to interfere, it must also be confessed, that 
her own eager love of admiration was sometimes not 
without its share in inducing her to make the attempt* 

In spite, however, of the little annoyances of this 
description which she . sometimes gave her mother. 
Lady Flamborough was well aware, that the brilliant ' 
eclat of her eldest daughter cast a reflected lustre upon 
her sisters, and that if she could persuade her, which 
she had often in vain attempted, to assist her in pro- 
curing for them suitable establishments, she would be 
a most valuable auxiliary in any such scheme. 

It was to make one more efibrt of this kind, as well 
as to hint, if possible, that she ought not herself to 
take possession of Germain, that she had summoned 
her to her boudoir. 

"I wished to consult you, my dear," she began; 
^<but, first let me look at that beautiful cap — Her- 
bault's, I perceive. I am not sure, that I quite like 
the colour of those ribbons." 

" It is quite new, however, and aptly entitled, ^et^ 
d'enferj^^ said Lady Latimer. 

" Well, you are certainly looking remarkably well, 
quite a different thing since I saw you in London;'* 
kissing a cheek, the brilliancy of whose hue, even 
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the trying neighbourhood oi feu (Penfer could not 
injure. "But/* added she, "I wish to consult you 
about Sir Gregory 6reeq|prd's attentions to Caroline; 
his following her here certainly must mean some- 
thing. *' . 

** Do you think so? ,He is generally most inexpli- 
cably void of meaning. But, how do you know he 
followed her?'' 

"Oh, who can doubt it? He must have known 
that Lady Boreton would never have asked him on 
any other account: he is not at all in her line. But 
what I wished to say is this — ^that as Sir Gregory 
is soon going to Newmj^rket with Lord^ Latimer, I 
thought a word, a hint from him on the subject, might 
do great good.^' . 

"My dear njamma, depend upon it if Latimer 
takes fiiat opportunity of trying upon Sir Gregory 
his talents at match-making, it won't be in the matri- 
monial \me\ ,^nd. as I don't perceive the advantages 
of any description that I am to gain from having such 
a fraternal fool for the rest of my life, you must ex- 
cuse my interfering in the business." 

'* Surely you cannot be indifferent to the prospect 
of such an advantageous establishment for Caroline; 
for you must recollect, that she is only two years 
younger than you; and years count quite differently 
in a girl," added she, observing from a glance Lady 
Liatimer cast at the glass, she did not think her mo- 
ther's mode of reckoning, judicious. " Besides, she 
is not near so generally admired as Jane, who grows 
more like you every day. As to her, though you 
do not approve of Sir Gregory 6reenfor3 for . Caro- 
line, I think you will not have the same objection to 
Mr. Germain for Jane." 

" Mr. Germain for Jane!" repeated Lady Latimer, 
in a tone in which was meant to be expressed that 
this surpassed even the usual latitude of improbability 
taken by her mother in these speculations. 

" Yes, before you came, every one remarked the 
evident attention he paid herj and when I asked him 
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last night if he did not see the stroni; resemblance 
between you two, you canH think how confused he 
was, as he replied ihat OaHey had just observed it to 
him. Now, though most worldly mothers would 
think differently, I would rather see Jane married ti> 
Mr. Gfermain than Mr. Oakley, with all his wealth. 
There is something singularly disagreeable to me fn 
that young man. I merely told him, that I had heard 
so much of the splendour of the late Lord Rocking- 
ton's jewels, that I should be delighted to see them. 
^ When they are for sale or rather barter, you shall 
have the earliest notice,' was his answer. Now, it 
was not so much what he said, for I don^t* exactly 
know what he meant, but there was something in tlie 
tone of his voice that was offensive. Your new pro- 
tegee. Miss Mordaunt, however, did not seem to* 
think so. You know, I never can find fault with any 
conduct of yours, or else I might say, that it was not 
very kind to your sisters to bring that girl to a party 
of this kind as a rival to them. And Pitzalbert, who 
is certainly losing his good taste, crying her np so 
ridiculously, is sure to have its effect with all those 
young men who allow him the trouble of thinking 
for them.'^ 

"Helfen wants no such panegyrist,'' said Lady La- 
timer warmly; "but make yourself easy, mamma, it 
shall be my task to take care she does not engross 
Germain ; and as for Mr. Oakley, she is a great deal 
too good for him. I quite agree with you, that he is 
one of those whose concurrence is even more grating 
than some people's contradiction. Latimer wished 
me to be civil to him, on account of some estate 
which he ^ants him to exchange about Peatburn 
Lodge. Dear pretty Peatburn, shall I ever see you 
again?" added she, with something approaching to a 
sigh, "and my poor neglected rosebuds too! Alas! 
th'ey contained not the only hopes which then blos- 
somed but to fade;" 'and she paused a moment^ as if 
cherishing the recollection of the sole semblance of 
domestic happiness she had ever enjoyed. 
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They had retired there for thi? shooting season soon 
after the expiration of their honey-moon; and though 
XiOrd Latimer was out upon the moors all the morn- 
ing, he always appeared to return with as much ea- 
gerness as he went out; and if she might then have 
expected more, she certainly had since- experienced 
less. The unsophisticated sameness of the simple 
recreations with which she had then contrived to 
while away his absence, ^d in her remembrance ac- 
quired a charm from all that had since intervened. 

*^ How happily could I pass all the rest of my life 

in that secluded dell, only that '* she paused, but 

she might have added, ** only that one half of it is 
predestined to social dissipation in London, the other 
to dissipated society in the country. If, however, a 
year should ever be made with thirteen months, she 
thought she would pass the thirteenth at Peatburn 
Lodge; . . 

^' And now, mamma, as you have no more daugh- 
ters to marry, you must let me leave you, for Helen 
will be lost m this strange house, and be wondering 
what has become of me, " 

But Helen was not one who ever found ^ny diffi- 
culty in occupying herself, and she had been employ- 
ing the morning very much to her satisfaction in 
writing to her mother an account of all that had hap- 
pened since her arrival. And as she never had any 
concealment from her, she meant to be perfectly Ex- 
plicit in the detail of all her own impressions and 
feelings, as well as the manners and appearance of 
others. 

In furtherance of this intention, she had certainly 
recorded many more of Fitzalbert's bad jokes than 
with a little more knowledge of the world she would 
have thought worth communicating; nor was it her 
f|iult if she was not quite so candid in all she thought 
of Oakley: for how could she put upon paper tiiat 
she fancied, in addressing her, his smil^ was softer 
and kinder than that he bestowed upon the rest of the 
world ?-— And this was all she had to tell. 

9* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Warwick. I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose, with Plantagenet. ^ 

Suffolk, I. pluck this red rose» with young Somerset, 
And say withal, l.think he had the right 

Shakspeaue. 

It was a few days after the foregoing interview be- 
tween Lady Latimer and her Another, that Lord Lati- 
mer, beckoning Fitzalbert aside after breakfast, com- 
municated to him the unsuccessful result of the re- 
quest he had made to Oakley to open a negotiation on 
the subject of the exchange of the moors about Peiat- 
burn Lodge. 

f*I never in my life,'' said his lordship, ** saw such 
a cross-grained ctirmudgeonj his only answer wasy 
, that he felt it his duty to preserve his uncle's proper- 
ty sifch as he had left it to him^" — "But, my dear 
fellow," said I, "this is quite unconnected with all the 
rest of your property — a useless waste without a house 
on it. I shall be always most happy to receive yoit 
at Peatburn Lodge whenever you like to pay me a vi- 
sit; but as to shooting on that ground from your own 
house, you can no more do it irpm thence than could 
your honoured uncle himself from wherever he now is, 
I own I was wrong to say that, Fitz, but I could n(^ 
help it, though I felt it at the time. Well, the look 
it produced from him was one of which I have not 
s6en the like since I got out of the lower school at Eton; 
and «aying that the reasons of my request were so tri- 
vial, that he would not willingly be compelled to take 
any thing seriously in the treatment of such a subject^ 
therefore he would only reply that I had his answer 
he left the room." 
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"A most statesman-like full stop, indeed/* said 
Fitzaibert ^*He fancies he has already got into the 
House; or perhaps this was only his conciliating man- 
ner of asking for your vote and interest." 

''How do you mean?'' inquired Lord Latimer; "has 
he any intention of coming forward in the place of 
Mr. Medium?'' 

<'I have no doubt on the subject," replied Fitzai- 
bert. " You kjiow, being no politician myself, I some- 
times am, unheeded, allowed to overhear half-express- 
ed confidences on ihe subject; such as the necessity 
yesterday enforced by Lady Boreton, of his sitting 
next the squinting red-haired Miss Martin, (the only 
daughter of Martin and Ca's manufactory,) whom 
they had brought back with them, after driving over 
in the morning to see hi§{ new steam-mill — rather a 
suspicious expedition itself — which will end in some- 
thing more than smoke, depend upon it." 

''But I will never give my support to such an un- 
licked cub — ^let. him mark down all the votes he'll get 
from me among the barren bogs he is so anxious to 
keep. A red-hot radical too, I'm told !" 

^ Yes, and a moderate man like you will find his 
opinions equally well represented by such a factious 
firebrand as .Oakley, and such a furious bigot as Mr. 
St^dman, the. old member. Well, as I said, I am no 
politician, but I can't help thinking it but befits a gen- 
tleman to move methodically forward with the main 
body of the age in its regular march of mind, neither 
seeking foolish forlorn-hopes in advance like Oakley, 
nor lagging disgracefully in the rear like old Stedman 
and those who think with him. I care for none of 
them. To me the sans culottes of the jacobin, and 
the orthodox leathers of the old school, are alike un- 
seemly. You, who are stuck up as a pillar of the state, 
ought to think more seriously of these things than I, 
who am but a bit of useless cornice overhanging the 
surface of society. " 
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Begging your pardon, Fitz, I think the most va- 
le privilege of ' a well-deserving pillar' of the ' or- 
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dei^ to which I belong, is that which exempts me from 
thinking any more than if I were stone indeed. The 
dmdges of tiie lower house are obliged, if not to hear 
before they decide, at lesust to wake before they caa 
vote. Many a time has < my voice potential, doable 
as the duke^s^' carried a question, not after a debate in 
Parliament, but after a rubber at Newmarket '' 

^l But I don't want you to take any further trouble 
than just to enter your proxy in the other Hoyse too- 
^Tis a luxury that belongs to your rank>and fortune^aa 
much as a second carriage. '^ 

"Well,'' answered Latimer, "I should hare no ob- 
jection to tliat, only a county ipember is an article of 
rather es^nsive manufacture; and that uiilucky filly 
baying won the St Leger makes it a little inconve- 
nient^' 

" To be sure it's no business of mine," said Fitzal- 
bcrt, " but I'll tell you a plan that has occurred to me, 
which you. may think on at your leiaire. What do 
you say to Germain? he has a very good, though not 
a firstrrate property in the county, and plenty of rea- 
dy money from his long minority; brought forward on 
yoiir interest he might succeed without costing you any 
thing. I don't know much of his political opinions, 
but I should think they were malleable enough to sa- 
tisfy you." 

This proposal had many recommendations to Lord 
Latimer; he was in a state of mind very much to enjoy 
any thing that had a tendency to thwart Oakley; but 
like most gentlemen who love their ease, he bad a great 
horror of being brought into constant collision with 
disagreeable people; and it was only the having to do 
with a person so much to his mind as Germain, that 
could reconcile him to embarking in such an under- 
taking. But when he sounded Germain on the sub- 
ject, under a strict 'injunction of secrecy, the latter re- 
jected it at once, with more decision than he had pre- 
viously shown on any occasion; saying that he was 
himself utterly unfit for it, and that if it was to oppose 
Oakley, of whose intention of coming forward he had 
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however not been informed, that would be an addition- 
al objection. 

And thus^ matters rested for some time. Lord La- 
timer was satisfied with himself at having made an 
effort to overcome his usual inaction in such matters, 
and went to Newmarket, leaving Lady Latimer to 
be taken up on his return homewards. This was not 
an arrangement Lady Boreton had anticipated, though 
she had herself originated the proposal; in fact, it ra- 
ther embarrassed her political schemes by keeping up 
the mixed character of the party; but, on the other 
hand, it had its advantages; it prevented any suspi- 
cion of the existence of an electioneering cabal, and 
whilst Lady Latimer and Germain were allowed to 
enjoy each other's society, they were not very -like- 
ly to interfere with any of the Simpkinses or Jen- 
kinses, who> in the character either of busy agents or 
officious partisans, were constantly coming to consuH 
Lady Boreton and Oakley. . 

But the best kept secret will sometimes, as it were, 
escape under ground, and ooze out at a distance; and 
that which had remained a mystery carefully concealed 
from Lord Latimer whilst under Lady Boreton's 
roof, he found perfectly well known at Newmar- 
ket, where Jack Stedman, a relation of the old 
member, and one of the staunch squirearchy who 
were determined to defend his seat, took hold of Lord 
Latimer's button at the moment he was most impa- 
tient to hedge some indifferent bets, and let him into 
the determination of his party in the county, by no 
means to acquiesce in the nomination of Oakley. Ra- 
ther than allow him to come in without a contest, thejr 
intended to start another of their own friends, to split 
votes with Mr. Stedman; but as they were not anx- 
ious to nfake the attempt to monopolize the two seats, 
they were ready to give their second votes to any one 
who might come forward on Lord Latimer's interest; 
for though they did not acknowledge him as quite 
true blue, there was no comparison between the inci-^ 
pient symptoms of scepticism with which he was af- 
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flicted, and the inveterate heresy of such a man as 
Oakley. 

Lord Latimer having paid dearly for these argu- 
ments of Jack Stedman, as they prevented his ^zing 
the opportunity to get out of an awkward bettifig 
scrape, he thought it as well to make the most of 
them, and therefore brought them back with him to 
Boreton Hall, and made use of them in persuading 
Germain to revise his determination not to come for- 
ward himself for the county ; telling him that as far S0 
he might have any scruples in opposing Oakley, ihe 
present state of affairs ought to remove those, for tkat 
it was now obvious that he would not come in widi* 
out opposition, and if two of the Stedman party 
united, the run would of course be entirely, against 
him; whereas he. Lord Latimer, had refused to make 
any stipulation of mutual support with eitii(er part:y, 
and provided his own friend sueceeded, it wa& a mat- 
ter of indifference to him which of the othm* two 
came in. 

Germain had been from the first rather more posi* 
live in doclining the proposal, than decided in his di^ 
like to it; and even had this feeling been origmally 
stronger, it was not in his nature to resist repeated so- 
licitation, particularly when many of the collat^al 
circumstances, which would necessarily arise from his 
acquiescence, were every way so i^eeable to him; 
amongst these, not the least of the advantages.whicji 
be anticipated, was the confirmed intimacy it must 
produce with the Latimers, 

When, therefore. Lady Latimer's persuasive tones 
were joined with those of her lord's, in attempting 
to convince him, he found it impossible any longer to 
resist; not that her arguments were very elaborate on, 
the subject, but she not only chose the colours for 
him, but wore them herself that evening; and h^r 
bright eyes shone brighter, and hier dark hair looked 
darker from tixe bows of the fue fPenftr ribbons, 
which she had chosen as becoming to herself, and wore 
as complimentary to him. 
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The compunction which Germain might otherwise 
have experienced at finding himself almost committed 
in opposition to Oakley, was not a little relieved by 
. the suggestion which he derived from Pitzalbert— 
whdm he consulted on the subject — ^that if there was 
any breach of friendship between them, the blame 
must r^st with Oakley himself; the reserve and close- 
ness of whose disposition had prevented his ever com- 
municating his long-formed intentions to his friend 
and relation, "who was living under the same roof with 
him, and whose pi*operty was so situated that his sup- 
port, if asked, might be of the greatest service to him. 
*< Under these circumstances, '* added Fitzalbert, *^ I 
think you perfectly at liberty either to affect ignorance 
of his project or not, as may best suit your pur- 



But that was not at all Oakley's view of the pro- 
ceeding, when it accidentally came to his knowledge. 
He had long necessarily delayed a public declaration of 
his own intention, principally from a dislike to entering 
upon the duties of canvassing, which he felt must ne- 
cessarily follow, and which he looked forward to as 
the most irksome part of the whole business. Per- 
haps, top, he had more reaisons than he owned to him- 
self for preferriilg, at present, a protracted stay with 
the society at Boreton Hall, to riding about, making 
the agreeable to all the disagreeable people in the 
county. 

The morning after Germain had yielded to the de- 
sire of his friends, that he should start as a candidate 
for the county, Oakley had retired to the writing cor- 
ner of the library; he had at last made up his mind to 
put forth his public advertisement; somehow or other 
he had not made any very rapid progress in thi^ pro- 
duction; what the peculiar nature might be of those 
reveries which had so long kept his pen stationary, 
need no further be defined, than by owning that the 
sudden appearance of Helen Mordaunt produced an 
abrupt transition in his turn of thought. 

" I beg your parHon, Mr. Oakley,'^ said she, stop- 
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ping suddenly, <^ hut I thought it had been L<^d Lft«* 
timer, and I came to ai& him to frank this letter lo> 
my mother." 

" Your mother! you ^te frequently to her," in* 
quired Oakley, forgetting that Helen was ignorant of 
that communication between himself and Mrs. Moi^ 
daunt, which could alone explain so sla*an^ a question 
from him. 

^^ Every day since I have been separated from her," 
replied Miss Mordaunt. <*When we are together 
we, are all the world to each other; therefore it woifld 
be hard now not to enliven her solitude with a little 
of my social superfluity, even at the risk of tiring he^ 
with my voluminous gossip." * *! 

" Valuable, indeed, must be the power to preserve 
a record of the first impressions made by all she sees 
qpon such a mind as Miss Mordaunt's," said Oakley; 
" the interest of the source from which your^commu^ 
nicatioris are derived, must soften the painful feelings 
which must otherwise be excited in your mother's 
njind, to find the world still what she left it — with at 
ready hand for the buoyant, a heavy heel for the.fallen. 
But,'^ added he, recovering himself as he became 
aware that he was hinting his knowledge of Mrs., 
Mordaunt's< actual situation, " I am sorry that I can- 
not assist you with a frank." 

^* Perhaps before long you may. I don't know 
whether I should say I hope so — you know I cannot 
be against Lady Latimer, and Mn Germain himself 
is so good-humoured, that it is impossible not to wish 
him success in any thing he attempts." 

*^Mr. Germain!" said Oakley, starting up. >^CaB 
it be possible that he is to be my opponent^' 

" Perhaps I have said what I ought not," interrupt- 
ed Miss Mordaunt, alarmed at his vehemence; **I 
heard it mentioned without any injunction of secrecy^ . 
yet I dare say I have done wrohg to repeat it My 
own utter ignorance of all such subjects must be my . 
excuse. I can now understand the horror my moth^/ 
has always expressed at the Very name of politics, 
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since an allusion to t)iem from one so innocent of 
oiTence as I am, can be capable of producing such an 
effect" , ' 

" Oh, Miss Mordaunt, you are yet so young in years, 
younger still in the knowledge of the world! your 
ge^He nature could not suspect that baseness of which 
you have unwittingly communicated the most con- 
vincing proo£ There was but one person I believed 
incapable of such duplicity, and him I find con^iring 
to blast the just expectations of his friend. '^ 

<<Nay, now, Mr, Oakley, surely this is not fair; 
ignorant as I am of the subject, I can at least distin- 
guish that what you are contending for is no man's 
right, but a free object of ambition, open to any one; 
and I am sure you will recall your imputation of un- 
fairness, when you reflect that what you did not think 
fit to communicate to Mr. Grermain, he could not be 
obliged to communicate to you.'* 
' ^< And is it possible Miss Mordaunt should be the 
apologist of such conduct? I had a right to ke^ my 
counsel. I could not guess at an intention which he 
had not then formed; but he having wormed out ^ny 
secret, has been working in the dark to counteract my 
plans." 

How far Helen Mordaunt's strong sense of justice 
would have overcome her dislike to an argument, and 
have enabled her gentle nature to contend against Oak- 
ley's unmeasured vehemence of accusation, whether 
she would have succeeded in convincing him, for the 
first tinie in his life, that he was in the wrong, it is 
impossible to say, for their interview abruptly termi- 
nated by Lady Flamborough's entrance. 

" Oh, I beg pardon," said she, "if I interrupt any 
body. Only to put back this portfolio— -very prettily 
copied, is it not, Mr. Oakley? Miss Mordaunt, my 
dear. Lady Latimer has been inquiring for you, and 
she will not guess where to find you, for my girls 
never come into the library in a morning. You will 
leaim all that in time. And just tell White to send me 
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dawn mjr paruol, and take thid other portfolia up to 
my CaroUne^ that's a good ohiM.'' 

The disgust with which Oakley listened to thia at^ 
tempt, as he thought it, to treat Miss Mordaunt as a 
menial dependent, and to employ her aa a matter of 
course in convenient offices, had at once the efieet of 
removing any little feeling of exasperation which his* 
irritable nature might otherwise have preserved after 
their recent dispute. He advanced hastily towards the 
door, and opening it just in time for the well ladea 
messenger, the smile with which he greeted her. in 
passing was assurance em)ugh that he retained no uo* 
kind recollection of what had occurred between them. 

Lady Flamborougb, it has been remarked, was not 
very fond of Oakley; ^e was also not a little afraid 
of him, but as she passed him at the door shecquld not 
avoid saying, " The ladies will expect your services 
after luncheon, Mr. Oakley; they are now but badly 
•ff for any gentleman to ride with them; Mr. Ger- 
main's sudden departure thia morning has 1^ you oa^ 
disputed master of the field.'' 

^^ It is neither my wish, nor my ambition, U> imi- 
tate Mr, Giermain, or to interfere with him in any re- 
spect," replied Oakley; and that in a tone which made 
llad^ Flamborough rqteat to herself, as she shut the 
door, ^^ Certainly, the most disagreeaUe young man I 
ever knew: and yet, that he diould have forty thou- 
sand a-year, and Mr. Germain at most only eigbt-^ 
what a pity?" 

<* Left the house already," thought Oakley; " can it 
be possible that he has actually declared himself?" TI^ 
doubt which this reflection implied was soon removed 
by a servant putting into his ha^nd a letter from Ger- 
main, which ought to have been given sooner, as it was. 
left by him when he quitted the house at six o'clock 
that morning. It was as follows: — 

Pear Oakley, 

I write this in haste to communicate to you my 
intention of iiAmediately.offering myself as a candi- 
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date for the county, at the vacancy which will occur 
at the approaching general election. I should have 
preferred announcing it to you in person, but as it was 
only finally decided last night, and you had disappeat*^ 
ed before supper, and Lord Latimer's friends were 
unanimous in thinking it of the utmcMst importance, 
that I should not lose the opportunity of showing my» 
self this morning, being market-day at -«-^ — , I could 
only leave you these few lines. One of the reasons 
why I should have been glad to explain tnyself more 
fiilly with you first, was, that it has been rumoured 
you liad some intention of standing yourself; but as 
this has been some time said, and you have never 
mentioned it to me, I conclude that the report is un- 
founded. At any rat©, should I be unhappily opposing 
my^f to you, I have the consolation of knowing that 
you would otherwise have found a more ^ stony-hearted 
adversary;' and I trust I need not assure you, that, 
consistent with the principles of the party upon whose 
interest I come forward, you may adways depend upon 
any assistance from 

Your fiadthlul friend, 

Chabl£s Gskmain. 

^^ Faithful friend indeed! a puppet in the hands of 
a^y who please to play upon him>'' said Oakley. 

He read the letter over again, and it enraged him 
the more; and that not a little, perhaps, from his being 
finable exactly to find out what just cause of com- 
plaint it epened to him. When our intentions have 
never been expressed, any interference with them, how- 
ever injurious, is hardly ofiensive, and therefore can 
scarcely be considered criminal by any code of friend- 
iship. And though he could not help entertaining a 
vague suspicion that Germain was really perfisctly well 
aware of his project, as was indeed the case, yet not 
only had he no proof of this, but even if he had, as 
he never, by communicating it himself, had established 
a trust, there was na breach of confidence. 

He now bitteriy repented that hie had not taken 
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Lady Boreton's adirice, upon no account to delay de* 
daring himself beyond this identical market-day. He 
had originally declined doing so from two causes, nei- 
ther of which he liked to acknowledge: one was, his 
unwillingness to separate himself from all <whom he 
had met at Boreton Hall; the other, a iealous dislike 
whilst he remained, there, to be paradea in public, as 
*^ Lady Boreton's new man." He was very ready 
to avail himself of that lady's invaluable exertions in 
his behalf, but he was very anxious that the distine- 
tion should be well understood, that she was engaged 
in his service, not he in hers. 

But whatever relative weight these two reasons 
might have had in producing this unfortunate dehry 
on his part, they could neither now conceal from him 
the immense advantage that the start would be to 
Germain, not only. with the freeholders, but with 
that large portion of the world who would jud^ be- 
tween them without knowing much of the merits of 
the case, and with that larger portion still, who with- 
out judging at all, personally preferred Germain to 
him. It gave him the appearance of being the ag- 
gressor, and of coming in at the eleventh hour, to 
crush his former friend with the weight of his purse, 

"and will not even Helen Mordaunt think so 

too?" was one of his bitterest reflections. 

But if it had been an eflfort to Helen McM^daunt to 
attempt to prove him in the wrong to his face,, she 
was sure to think him in the right when left to her^ 
self. She then found out ample excuses for his ve- 
hemence in the indignation excited in a noble mind 
by the very idea of duplicity, and all that she could 
not quite justify in his deportment, was effaced by 
the recollection of the sweetness of the smile with 
which he had parted from her. Her natural readi- 
ness to oblige, had prevented her from being otfend- 
ed at Lady Flamborou^'s air of protection, in send- 
ing her. as an errand-girl all over the house; and as 
Lady Latimer's manner to her was always the per* 
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fection of considerate kindness, she had never been 
made aware of her dependent situation in society. 

Admiring Oakley as a sort of superior being, she 
could not but be gratified at the daily consciousness 
tiiathis manner to her was different from that he 
maintained with the rest of the world. She had not yet 
asked herself the cause of this welcome distinction. 
Sometimes his indistinct allusions and abrupt ques- 
tions about her mother bewildered her; for that there 
could be no personal acquaintance between them, she 
felt assured from her having herself, till within the 
last few weeks, remained entirely with her. Could 
she sitlribute all that she did not understand in his 
eofiduct to the interest with which she had herself in** 
^ired bim.^ 

She opened her letter to her mother, determined to 
add— die knew not what Facts she had none to 
communicate; and of fancies, what would one sheet 
eontain? So she closed it again, sealed^ and sent it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



And you, that love the Commons, follow me ! 

SUAKBPEARK. 

The long-expected dissolution of Parliament at 
length took place. The day of reckoning at len ^ 
arrived; and M. P. s of every degree were called to 
render up an account of their conduct, trembling, 
lest utter extinction should alone suffice to expiate 
their various offences of every contradictony kind. 

One has assisted to perpetuate unrepealed millions, 
upon an overtaxed constituency; another, neglected to 
procure an excisemen's place for Mr. Jones's wife's 
second cousin. The name of one is not found in the 
last list of minorities; the name of the other was not 
left with Mr. Mayxir last time he was in town. -One 
was squeamish enough to stay away on the night of 
his patron's pet job; another has been suspected of 
joint-stockery. In short, offences of every sort occur 
to the recollection of those who still hope for a resur- 
rection in the new Parliament; whilst the desperate 
shades of departed legislators, for whom there is no 
hope to rise again, crowd in shoals across (not Cha- 
ron's ferry, but) the Dover Channel — ^a destination 
arising from no longer having the power to put off 
bills " six months," whether public or private. 

And now that legislation is again out of lease, new 
bidders st«urt up on every side; here you may see 
candidates, like children at puss-in-the corner, run- 
ning about in search of a seat; there, a borough acting 
on Sie principles of frde trade, awaiting the offer of a 
third man. Oreat is the flight of wise men in the 
East over the western road, hastening to take their 
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periodical dip in the Cornish mines, whence they 
may rise re-lackered as legislators; a process for which 
that district is peculiarly celebrated. Here you may 
see an embryo member, who is obliged to spout by the 
hour, drink by the dozen, kiss by the hundred, squan- 
der by the thousand; whilst his next-door neighbour 
quietly sends for his friend from London, walks with 
him to his own summer-house as a town hall, where 
they are proposed by his gardener, seconded by his 
game-keeper, returned by his butler; who having, as' 
returning-officer, returned his master to the House, 
returns himself to the sideboard, and the two new 
members drink their own healths tete-a-tete^ over a 
bottle of claret. And yet, though these two modes 
of proceeding are somewhat different, the production 
is the same; and they equally mould members of Par- 
liament, who equally become representatives of the 
people of England. The choice of a whole city, pav- 
ed with heads and lined with faces, count but the 
same as the delegate from four dead walls of an old 
ruin; nay, like Aladdin's lamp, it is often the old and 
shabby, dirty and despised, that possess this hidden 
virtue, which would in vain be sought in new, bright^ 
prosperous-looking possessions of the same kind. A 
village cobbler in one place, may make members ac- 
cording to his own fancy; he and all about him, even 
to the very Imt: whilst in another, the employer of 
hundreds of hands, and the proprietor of a square mile 
of warehouse, is told, that his interests are very safe 
in the hands of Squire Somebody, the county mem- 
ber, who thinks commerce unconstitutional, and votes 
against any change in the Corn Laws. 

But, although at the dissection of a dead Parlia- 
ment, one detects all the rotten parts in the composi- 
tion of its frame, yet, without disputing that it might 
be better, it is wonderful how well the machine works 
when put together; particularly when one considers, 
that patriotism is no more the unmixed motive of 
coming there, than that popular election is the means 
by which it is effected. Mr. Scraggs comes in, be- 
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cause Mrs. Scraggs was afraid that Mrs. Switibriibuld 
take preeedence of her as an M P.'s lady. Oae fool 
wants to frank; another only wishes to go frtt him- 
self. But, perhi^s, the reader may think that ^8 
analysis may as well be spared of that . which is eoU 
lectively tfa^ greatest aggregate of talent, and the 
nicest criterion of taste, which the age can produce. / 

Therefore, to return to one of our heroes—- ^(for 
though the freeholders of the county will be called 
on to decide between them, I will not acknowledge a 
preference for either) — it was at the identical inn 
where they separated before, that Oakley found him* 
self alone, after a hard day's canvassing. He had 
began the day witli a brilliant speech at a public meet- 
ing, held at one of the principal market-towns in the 
county. The well-merited applause which his sentt^ 
ments had there elicted from an admiring audience, 
had produced a sensation of exultation, which had 
gradually subsided under the wearisome duties of the 
subsequent canvass, during the last two hours <rf 
which, his even more than ordinary taciturnity had 
'by degrees worn out the attendant friend» and agents 
who had accompanied him ; and they had severally 
dropped off, with assvirances of being punctual at the 
place of rendezvous on the morrow. His groom too^ 
he had despatched with an important note to an agent 
When therefore, from his horse casting a shoe, he 
found it would be difBcult to reach home that night, 
he determined to take up his quarters at this inn, 
which was a sort of neutral ground; for being only a 
single house in one corner of the county, it had trot 
been taken by any of the parties. 

Here, it happened, he was not known personally^ 
and it never was suspected that the name which filled 
every corner of the county paper, could belong to the 
jaded-looking traveller, who arrived alone, leading a 
lame horse; and no longer having Germain to claim 
attention for him, he seemed likely to receive ev^ 
less of it than formerly from the much nu>re occupied 
inmates of the inn. 
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The sight of the room in which he had passed the 
last evening of fellowship with the companion of his 
youth, excited under present circumstances an unplea- 
s^t train of thought He was about to enter with 
him into an eager, if not angry contest; and though 
this species of public competition is far from necessa- 
rily leading to permanent estrangement in priyate, 
yet he was too justly distrustful of his own temper 
and disposition, not to be well aware that his was a 
soil in which the kindly feelings of our nature are of 
slow growth, requiring careful culture, and therefore 
to. fear that such matter of exasperation would inevi* 
tahly arise as must prevent Germain and himself from 
eyer again meeting on those terms on which they had 
formerly liyed. And how was such a friend to be 
replaced by one of such an unsocial turn as himself? 

It has been often truly said, that uniformity of 
character is by no means necessary or desirable in 
p^manent companionship. Germain's mind was fully 
capable of doing justice to that of his friend, whilst 
li^ playful fancy in which his ideas were decked, 
seryed to enliyen the somewhat sombre colouring 
which tinged the thoughts of the other; and the kind- 
ly overflowings of his nature washed away the aspe- 
rities of Oakley's disposition. And now that these 
ties were severed, what had he as an equivalent? 
Those with whom he at present associated were per- 
sons with whom nothing but a community of interest 
during a nioment of political excitement might tem- 
porarUy connect hiift. He had that morning, in the 
course of his public speech, revelled in those abstract 
theories of philanthrophy and patriotism upon which 
liberal ideas in politics are founded — but what availed 
these general doctrines, when he sought in vain for 
an individual link of sympathy which might connect 
him with his kind? 

True, there was one gentle nature with whom he 
would gladly have established a claim to sympathy, 
which if acknowledged, would amply compensate to 
him for the indifference of the rest of the world j but 
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here again his evil star aeemed to persecate him. He 
had parted from lier in doubt and in darkness, ittd 
his present residence not only separated her from 
him, out placed her in a situation of natural hostility 
to his wishes. 

All this, and much more, from which he had ia 
vain endeavoured to extract comfort, had passed 
throu^ his mind before the waiter tniemipted bis 
reverie by bringing supper. " Beg pardon, Sir,^' he 
said'; *^ but we're mortal throng at present with this 
here election." 

That propriety of deportment whidi is the pe^diar 
characteristic of the present age, has very much idr^ 
rowed the field which was open to former writers, ^ 
detailing familiar communications between different 
ranks. A dramatist of the present day, for instance, 
is completely debarred from indulging in that alt^na-* 
tion of confidence and caning with servants which 
formed so much of the dialogue and action of the old 
plays. \i a gentleman now^a-days ever does unbend, 
it is as likely as not with a waiter at an inn, whe«) 
for want of other company, he lets himself out for 
the night for a few shillings' worth of familiarity. * 

Oakley, generally speaking, was very little likely 
to give into even tiiis temporary condescension; but, 
besides that his own thoughts had not been, as we have 
seen, very pleasant company, he felt the general,; 
though dangerous desire to which all are subject, to- 
avail himself of an opportunity to hear himself talked, 
over by a person to whom he was unknown. 

He therefore detained the waiter, and gave him ani 
opening to continue the conversation by saying: " I 
should have thought that here you were quite out oH 
the way of the election, and knew or cared nothing; 
about any of the candidates." 

His present attendant was not slow to avail himself 
of the privilege of talking, though not in the flippant 
frothy style of a southern knight of the napkin, but 
with the true deliberate drawl of the north country. 
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' ** Why, «ir, thea^'a ijot a man, woman or chaild in 
all the country round, but has made a b^ of a favourite 
of one of them; and as for our house, we're no two of 
a moind here. There's Betty Chambermaid all for 
Germain, because his colours are prattyest for to look 
on. Cook's all for ould Squire Stedman, because he's 
most against the Pope's roasting-alive consam. As 
for me, from what I sees in the papers of Squire Oak* 
ley's talk, I conceits him the most, only I doubt its all 
gammon he says*" 

"Why so?" inquired Oakley. 

** Why, you see, he talks a deal about liberty and 
mfeural rights, and that all property is only in trust for 
the public; — well, he's gotten a mortal foine place, and 
park^ and gardens, such as thare's not the loike in the 
county, and he wont let a living soul get a soight of it, 
thou^ n^aster might have five pair of horses out a-day , 
I da^ say, of boitiiing company from— —going crosd 
countiTy to see it. And much harm that would do. 
"3^11, as to economy which he preaches, I doubt he 
pMietises that better: it'd nothing to me that for cer- 
tain, for the more as don't dine with him the more 
may come here. But I am tould that neither man, 
woman, or choild, have ever had their trotters under 
his mahogany." 

<^^et me some more mutton-chops," said Oakley, 
whose pleasure in ti)e conversation had quite ceased. 
The waiter obediently retired, but to return no more, 
as the arrival of a carriage-and-four more worthily oc- 
cupied his attention; and the fresh mutton-chops were 
carelessly consigned to Betty Chambermaid, who, 
flaunting in a cap covered with Germain's ribbons, 
tossed them upon llie table. 

Wearied and diasatisfied, Oakley retired early to-bed 
to prepare for the fatigues of the next day; but upon 
coinihg down in the morning to the sitting-room, 
where he had been the night before, he foimd it occu- 
pied. Breakfast was already laid, and a lady was 
standing at the window with her back towards him. 
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He was hastily retiring, when, upon her turning 
round, to his surprise he beheld Helen Mordaunt 

<<Mis8 Mordaunt! and alone! Can it be posu- 
ble?" 

<^Only alone,'' said she, '^from too implicit a faith 
in Lord and Lady Latimer's intention of early rising. 
I arrived here late last night with them; we had been 
detained on the road for hours, and therefore could 

not reach , where we are going, in order to be 

more in the way of hearing the news of of " 

**0f the election," added Oakley, observing that 
she hesitated to mention the subject—** to be rteady to 
triumph in my final defeat, after seeing me die by 
inches," — ^he continued in a tone that was meant^ 
though not very successfully, for careless banter. 

**Nay, you cannot wish me seriously to defend my- 
self from such an imputation," she replied, detecting 
through his assumed pleasantry a little soreness about 
it " Or why should that be &ie feeling of any of our 
party? You forget that only one need fail, and I am 
sure I hope that you will come in with Mr. Ger- 
main.'^ 

** Then, provided he is safe, I may flatter myself * 
tiiat my chance is a matter of indinerence to Miss 
Mordaunt?" 

" You are determined, I see, to misconstrue all Isay 
upon the subject; and as that ignorance I have always 
professed about it makes it the easier for you to do so, 
I will say nothing more— but let me take this oppor- 
' tunity of conveying to you my mother's thanks ror all 
your kindness to me'when we met at Boreton. In a 
letter I lately received from her, she says, * Pray tell 
Mr. Oakley how much his kindness to my child dou- 
bles the obligations I already owe }iim.' You know 
her then, Mr. Oakley, and have perhaps endeavoured 
to cheer her occasional melancholy, and wondered 
with me, why she is not as happy as she deserves to 
be?" 

And what did Mrs. Mordaunt mean by my par- 
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ticulsa* kindness to you?'' inquired Oaikley, and for a 
moment an unworthy suspicion of the mother's ma- 
noeuvring for her daughter came across him; but he 
quickly banished it, as altogether misplaced, and con- 
tinued: " If it was^attempting to monopolize the only 
society in which I found pleasure, that ought rather to 
be punished as selfishness, than rewarded with 
thanks/' 

In most mouths this would have been a mere com- 
mon-place compliment; but Oakley could not have 
said it if he had not thought it; and therefore the 
whole tone of its delivery was different, coming from 
him, and its effect might have been proportionate, but 
that at this moment Lady Latimer opened the door, 
and beheld, not a little bewildered at seeing that which 
of all things that had ** a local habitation and a name'^ 
she least expected — ^the full length figure of Ernest 
Oakley. 

^^ I beg your pardon," said he, rather confusedly j 
** it was quite an unintentional intrusion on my part. 
i was shown into the room last night, and returned to 
it as a matter of course this morning." 

^* Pray let us profit by the mistake," graciously re- 
plied Lady Latimer, ^* by your staying to breakfast 
with us. We will not poison you. Breakfast is a 
notoriously innocent meal; a dinner Is more danger- 
. ous, and bears the stamp of party. A cabinet-dinner 
governs our own country; a public-dinner saves fo- 
reign patriots abroad; but breakfast is entirely without 
meaning, and compromises ho man's political princi- 
ples. So pray sit down." 

Oakley, excusing himself on the score of hurry, 
jretreated towards the door, and was met on the thresh- 
hold by Lord Latimer, ushered in by the waiter, who, 
turning towards him, informed him that his hat was 
in the traveller's room. Lord Latimer bowed civilly, 
looking at first rather puzzled, and afterwards not a 
little amused at the waiter's <^ol treatment of a man 
oCOakJey's character and importance. 

>Vhen the mistake was e^qplained to himr—<^ A good 
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omen!'^ said Lord Latimer; **we shall be the means 
of turning him out of another public house too^'^ and 
after that thought no more about it 

Not so Helen — and yet why should each succeed- 
ing interview with Oakley have left a stronger im« 
pression upon her? All that he had ever said would 
hardly amount to an avowal of common-place interest, 
and yet she felt assured that common-place was not 
the characteristic of his conduct towards her. Hers 
was no singular case. If nothing has been here re- 
corded to justify that conviction on h^r part, it is be- 
cause it "is impossible to try by the test of words that 
which purposely avoids the re^onribility of speech, 
those thousand little nameless attentions which too of- 
ten by implying attachment create it in return; whilst, 
shunning verbal explanation, they evade every thing 
of the compromising nature of an engagement. 

Oakley's conduct, such as it was, had such an effect; 
though I am far from asserting tlwt it originated ia 
such an intention. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



€17 the man mercy ; love him, take his offer. 

Shakspsaae. 

Germain in the mean time proceeded prosperously 
'vvith his canvass; to go through all the various duties 
of this busy time was to him much less of an effort 
than to Oakley. Some amused him, others gratified ' 
his vanity, and as they all were the source of active 
occupation and excitement, he never felt happier than 
whilst engaged in them, which feeling enabled him to 
perform them not only more easily, but more effec- 
tually than if h^ had considered them as a drudgery. 

He evidently rather liked riding about with a con- 
course of followers, and being a great man wherever 
he went; and even the cry of ^^ Germain for ever!*'- 
-with which little blackguard boys strained their tiny 
throats as he rode through the village, was not alto- 
gether an unpleasant sound to him. He was moreover 
an exceDent listener, a first-rate qualification in a can- 
didate; and during the allotted period of each visit, 
he could sit with a face of intense interest whilst the 
topics that had been got up for his reception were re- 
gularly gone through. It was the same to him whe- 
ther the subject matter was foreign or domestic — ^there 
he sat in silent acquiescence. 

He had moreover a ready eye for any thing pur- 
posely put up to be admired, whether of furniture or 
family; and no one had ever the mortification of re- 
flecting after he went away, that any thing done to 
attract bis attention had failed in its object. 

He was an amazing favourite with all the young la- 
dies — ^they hardly knew why." Mr. Oakley was at 
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least as handsome, but it was Mr. Grermain who looked 
as if he thought them handsome. 

One of his most active coadjutors in the business of 
canvassing, was Mr. Macdeed, the celebrated solicitor 

of , who it will be recollected was excessivel5r 

offended with the reception Oakley gave him after 
Lord Rockington's death. His zeal therefore had the 
double incitement of dislike to the rival candidate^ 
and desire to establish himself in the good graces of 
Lord Latimer, by wh6m he had been recently em-- 
ployed, in consequence of the talent he had formerly 
displayed on the other side, in the famous cause o€ 
Rockington v, Latimer. 

The course of their circuit had brought Germaiit 
and Mr. Macdeed to a part of the county which the 
former full well remembered, when Mr. Macdeed ad- 
dressed him thus: " I suppose we may as well just 
call there, though I am afraid it will be to very little 
purpose; I have him down in my list — *Rev. Mr* 
Dormer, supposed plumper for St^man.' ^' 

** I have no doubt you are wrong there,'^ said Ger- 
main; "Mr. Dormer is an old and very particular 
friend of mine." 

" Well, we^ll try," replied the other, <^ but I know- 
he has a most particular horror of ^ the damnable doc- 
trine.^ It is a pity, Mr. Germain, that you and Lord 
Latimer couid not have made up yoiir mind to some 
sort of vague * no popery phrases' in your address; 
you would have been quite safe then, and I would 
have undertaken to have so worded it that it need not 
hereafter have been inconvenient under other circum* 
stances." 

*' It is just as well as it is," was all that Germain 
replied, his pi*udence inducing him to repress the in- 
dignation he really felt at the proposal. As they ap- 
proached Rosedale Rectory, though its general view- 
from a distance was still the same, the details disap- 
pointed him. Could that be the stile looking into the 
lane over which he used to lean with Fanny, and that 
the green path which led to it, all ending in a muddy 
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puddle? The rector^s plantation too was much thinner, ' 
and more transparent — ^why, he was sure one never 
used to see the pig-stye through it As they rode up 
to the door, they passed his study-window and the lit- 
tle garden beneath where he used to see Fanny day 
after day watering the roses — ^they had been succeed- 
ed by cabbages. This rather touched him — perhaps 
she had never sought the spot since his departare. 

^^ Poor Fanny'/' thought he, " how glad she will be 
to see me again !'* 

They were ushered in. Mr. Dormer had walked 
out into the village, )ret Fanny was not alone. They 
found with her, in what was commonly called the par- 
lour, a short thick-set man, about forty, with, rather a 
bilious tinge, and a bald head and immense whiskers; 
it would have been impossible to guess at his profes- 
sion from his dress, for white a new bright-green 
single-breasted jacket with brass buttons looked rural, 
a stiflF black stock seemed military, while sundry spots 
of ink upon pate shrunk nankeen trowsers indicated 
connexion with the counter. 

Fanny's cheeks once more rivalled in brilliancy 
those less <iongenial spots which in colour had lately 
eclipsed them, as she advanced to meet Germain, and 
introduced him to Captain Wilcox, sajring at the same 
time that her father would soon return. 

"Won't you please to be seated? Pray take a chair, 
gentlemen," said the captain. 

Germain bowed assent, saying to himself, **AAd 
who, I wonder, are you? I should think I might make 
myself at home here without asking your leave." 

He recalled the whole line of cousins he had ever 
heard either Mr. or Miss Dormer lay claim to, and 
- though it had been a topic of rather frequent occur- , 
rence, he could not recollect thd name of Wilcox 
amongst the number. 

^< Seasonable weather," said Fanny toMnMacdeed, 
on one side of the table. 

<' Unseasonable weather," sdd Captain Wilcox to 
Mr. Germain on the other; and they had only both 
11* 
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' just assented to these contradictorr prq>06iti0ns, when 
Mi\ Dormer himself returned, and after shaking hands 
cordially with Germain, thus addressed Mr. Mac- 
deeed: *^Mr. Macdeed, I prewime; busy time, Mr. 
Macdeed.'^ 

A whisper then passed between him and Fanny, 
accompanied by the consignment of a key, which led 
to an immediate jingling of glasses in a comer cup-^ 
board in the next room, and to more ostensible effects 
in a later period of the visit 

Mr. Dormer then drew his chair towards Grermain's, 
and after hemming to clear his voice began: "Mr. 
. Germain, as you are a candidate on your canvass, per- 
haps it is not too much to presume liiat it is the^object 
of your visit to request my vote?" 

Germain having assented in a few words about the 
gratifying support of an old friend, and Mr. Macdeed 
having contrived to edge in "the important point in 
their favour that it would be," Mr, Dormer resumed:*-* 
' " It is my maxim — I may be wrong — ^that a con- 
scientious man should always act according to his con- 
science.^' 

" After allowing a pause for contradiction he con- 
tinued :— 

" A public trust can hardly be said to mean private 
advantage^" 

Another pause producing acquiescence. 

"Those who are most attached to our invaluable 
constitution, would not wish to destroy it." 

" Certainly," said Germain. 

« Undoubtedly," added Mr. Macdeed. 

" Of all our establishments those which partake of a 
holy character, ought to be the most sacred." 

Still there seemed to Germain to be no room for dis- 
pute, though he remembered enough of the illogical 
nature of his good friend's mind, to know that he dis- 
damed the n^gul'ar steps of reasonings and that after 
piling up these disjointed scraps of truism till be had 
sufiSciently exalted himself, he would jump at once to 
his conclusion^ however far he might appear from it 
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Aad so it turned out; for after stringing together a few 
more sentences — without allowing Germain the op*» 
portunity he wished for, of prot^ting that h^ yielded 
to no man in attachment to tiie Church of England, 
and that he thought he best supported its interests, knd 
maintained its integrity, by remoring from it the stig«« 
ma of intolerance^— he announced his intended sup^ 
port of Stedman as the Protestant ch&mpion. 

'' But,'^ added he, " I should only half discharge 
ray duty, if I did not recojlect that I have another 
vote." 

*^ To be sure you would," said GermaSn. 

'^ That's the point at issue, my good friend," said 
Mr. Macdeed. 

And I am happy to say, Mr. Ckrmain, that my 
public duties, and my fHp'sonal feelings here coincide 
in inducing me to give the preference to you over your 
competitor." 

Germain expressed himself properly on the sub- 
ject, but somehow he did not feel as grateful as he 
ought It was not only that he would have preferred 
Oakrey to Stedman, and therefore was not quite satis- 
fied, but somehow he had calculated upon being tha 
first object with Mr. Dormer. He could not help 
thinking, that his old friend used not to be quite so 
great a twaddler. 

" Mr. Dormer has spoken my .sentiments too, to a 
T," said Captain Wilcox. 

**And what right," thought Germain, ^'can you 
have to any sentimenft on the subject?" 

^^ You are put up, I believe, by Lord Latimer, sir," 
continued the captain; ^^I should be very happy to 
oblige his lordship, he spoke so handsomely of our In- 
diap army, in seconding the address in the House of 
Lords a few years ago. I remember the circumtstance, 
l>ecause a friend of mine, at mess, objected to an ex- ' 
pression of his lordship's that that army ran second to 
none on the field of glory. ^ Ran,' said my friend, 
' is an odd compliment,' but I explained that it was a 
metaphor borrowed from his lordship's sporting pur- 
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suits, and accompanied by many other favourable ex- 
pressions/' 

Though the ofiensive and unconstitutional phrase, 
<^put up by Lord Latimer/' was somewhat explained 
by the long residence in India afterwards admiUed, 
which might account for ignorance on such a subject, 
yet Germain felt inclined to be angry at his talking at 
all about it, when Mr. Macdeed skilfully whimpered 
to him; <* Just bought a property in the cotinty, (I 
remember now,) commanding twenty votes.'' 

Germain immediately replied, that he should be 
happy to take an opportunity of introducing him per- 
sonally to Lord Latimer, to whose merits he did no 
more than justice. 

Still he felt puzzled to account for the relation in 
which he stood to Mr. Dom^p*. For upon the entry 
of a tray, with wine and cakes, he it was who under- 
took to do the honours of Mr. Dormer's old port, to 
which Mr. Macdeed seemed inclined to do even more 
justice than canvassing civility required; Mr. Dormer, 
helping himself to a glass, said: <^ Church and King, 
Mr. Macdeed; I am sure you would not wish to se- 
parate them.'^ 

"Only inasmuch as I should prefer two glasses of 
your port to one," replied Mr. Macdeed, chuckling at 
his own smartness. 

In the meantime Fanny, addressing Germain, said: 
** Perhaps, Mr. Germain, you think that we know no- 
thing here of your electioneering bustle, but a friend 
of mine sent me one of the hsifd-bills about you all 
yesterday, in which I hope that the omen of your suc- 
cess may be more true than the idea of your character 
is just." 

It was as pointless, and at the same time, as personal 
as political squibs upon such occasions usually are. It 
was called, " Effervescent Draught for the County." 
Oakley was described as the acid, Stedman as the al- 
kali, and Germain the froth which the collision of the 
other two would make to float at the top. 

But if it had been a much more poignant produc- 
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lion, the contents of that paper would hare then had no 
effect upoQ Germain, for the envelope that had just 
been given to him by Fanny was directed to <* Mrs. 
Captain Wilcox!*' 

Mrs. Captaij Wilcox! was it possible that Fanny 
Dormer, whosQ taste had once been so refined, whose 
young heart had once shown a proper sensibility to his 
merits, should ever have consented to become Mrs. 
Captain Wilcox? It was not for himself he cared. It 
was evident last time they met, that he had completely 
outgrown any remains of his former weakness, but he 
eouid not bear that one who had once shown a discri- 
minating preference for better thijigs, should have 
been so perverted. 

But Germain was wrong. Captain Wilcox was essen- 
tially a vulgar man; but that which offended Germain 
at the first glance, appeared to Mr. Dormer and his 
daughter, the manner of a man who had lived in the 
world, and his vulgarity once overlooked, he had 
many redeeming points; he was indeed, as Mr. Dor- 
mer always confided to every body soon after intro- 
ducing him, " a most worthy man, the captain." He 
had realized a fair fortune by his prudence in* the East, 
without suffering either in liver or character, and was 
now prepared to spend his money comfortably in his 
own county. 

As a useful assistant in such a scheme, he had made 
up to Fanny Dormer, whom he met among the sea- 
bathers at J soon after Germain had left that 

watering-place. The courtship was concise but effec- 
tual. They had been married soon after their return 
to Rosedale, an event that had escaped Germain's no- 
tice during his agreeable sojourn at Boreton Hall. 
They were likely, till the captain's new house was 
built, to continue their residence at the rectory; and 
the afternoon flow of the rector's old port was not a 
little helped by his own somewhat soporific anecdotes 
of the trout-fishing in his own stream, being now in- 
terspersed with the captain's tales of tiger-hunting on 
the banks of the Ganges, 
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Mr. Dormer accompanying Gtermain to the outer 
door, took that opportunity of saying: *' )^u have not 
yet congratulated me upon your old friend Fanny's 
happiness — a most worthy man,' the captain.'' 

"So he seems," said Germain, without exactly re- 
floating how a man seems **most wofthy" in a short 
niorning visit. Any other equally sincere expressions 
on the subject, were prevented by Fanny herself fol- 
lowing them to the door; and there she sjtood on the 
same threshold where in former times, she had boun- 
ded forward to meet his return, while springy seven^ 
teen gave elasticity to her already well-rounded form, 
and the coming breeze which played among her care- 
less locks disclosed the whole contour of her fine open 
countenance, and the glad smile^f welcome just par- 
ted her ruby lips enough to show. the dazzling white- 
ness of her teeth. Now, as Germain took a patrting 
Ijlance in riding from the door, he only thought "What 
a figure she will have by the time she is mother qi 
balf-a-dozen littlQ Wilcoxes! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



There shall be no money; all shall eat and drmk on my score; 
and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers, and worship me their lord. 
* * , \ Shakspxabb. 

The day of election at length arrived, and all the 
parties attended at the appointed place, each confi- 
dently anticipating a successful result. Of Oakley and 
Germain the reader already knows rather more than 
most electors do of their candidates; but Mr. Sted- 
naan requires some further notice, and as he was nol 
a man ever to say much for himself, something must 
be said for him. 

He was, perhaps, the most inveterately silent man 
that ever was sent to assist in a deliberative assembly; 
true, as the county member, he was called upon be- 
tween four and five o^clock to take a great deal of 
walking exercise, in conveying petitions and bills from' 
one part of the House to another, but the moment 
public business commenced, he became as stationary 
as the pillars against which he leaned, and tlius be sat 
in sleepy silence, scorning to speak, equally disdain- 
ing to listen. So determined an enemy was he to the 
j)rinciples of free trade, that having brought a certain 
stock of home-made ideas with him into ^e house, he 
bonded them up, equally prohibiting his tongue to cir- 
culate those, or his ears to import others. Every 
progressive improvement he viewed separately, as if 
arismg abruptly out of a state of thines that existed 
forty years ago, and therefore, no doubt, considering 
it as an uncalled for innovation, met it with a decided, 
though not expresMve negative. He had a sovereign 
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contempt for his late colleague, Mr. Medium, who, 
without attending much more acutely to the march of 
events, wished to be thought to have his own ideas 
about it, and therefore was constantly and unaccounta- 
bly trimming backwards and forwards. 

Mr. Stedman was of course supported by all that nti- 
merous class, who, content with the security of their 
own selfish comforts, avoid even thinking of the grie- 
vances of others, lest an attempt to relieve them (for 
any thing they know to the contrary) might diminish 
the value of tjke peculiar advantages they now enjoy. 
Oakley on the other hand, was supported by all thosQ* 
with whom innovation and improvement are synony- 
mous. Germain was upheld by many mixed motives, 
though none perhaps actuating such large bodies as the 
other two. 

And now from every side were crowding into the 
county-town immense bodies of those to whom was 
committed the exercise of an Englishman's proudest 
boast — the elective franchise. Most of them had, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, been clearing their 
intellects for a free choice by unlimited potations at 
the cost of one or other of the candidates. 

Here on one side, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched* a long line of the " true blues,'' bearing 
brilliant banners, on which were inscribed, "Sted- 
man and the Constitution!" " Protestant Cause !'^ " No 
Popery!" " Church and State!" and many other such 
" wise saws," which, with other equally valuable ap- 
propriations, the high Tories have for some time arro- 
gated to themselves as their property. 

On another side were seen equally dense masses, 
decorated with green ribbons, bearing on their en- 
signs, " Oakley and liberty!" "Oakley and reforml" 
and sundry other more enigmatical watch-words, such 
as " Magna Charta!" "Bill of Rights!" which, as 
they are brought out well dusted, and displayed tn 
times eithter of stagnation or scarcity, are supposed by 
many who bear them, to mean either " high wages,'^ 
OT "cheap bread." 
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Germain's partisans shone in the brilBlmcy of their 
symbolical colouring, but they were terribly in want 
of an appropriate watch-word, the politics of the party 
not possessing sufficient force to distil themselves into 
ardent axioms; "Germain and Independence !'' was 
therefore singularly enough chosen as ihe most appo- 
site motto. 

There was an interval of a few minutes after the 
parties had met, before they appeared uptn the hust- 
ings. Germain took advantage of this opportunity, 
to advance towards Oakley. ^* Though I never re- 
-ceived any ansv\^er, Oakley,'' said he, **to those few 
lines which I wrote to you, explanatory of my inten- 
tion of appearing here to day, yet I can easily attri- 
bute any such omission to the sufficiently-engrossing 
occupation in which we have both since been engaged; 
and therefore hope that our competition i^ entirely 
political, not personal." 

" How far it may be at all political^ I am at a loss 
to tell," answered Oakley; " since I can hardly ever 
remember to have heard you express any political 
opinions. What personal inducements you may have 
had I as little know as care." 

It was actually very true, as Oakley said, that Ger- 
main had never appeared to take any deep interest in 
politics; Dor is this strange, in a young man just of 
age, to whom no career in that line was yet open, 
and to whom every enjoyment of society was still 
fresh. 

" Perhaps you wish," said Germain, good-humour- 
€dly, <<that I had taken some other opportunity to 
iBakeuplost time as a politician; but at any rate, 
when you talk of personal inducement, I hope you 
acquit me of having wantonly interposed to thwart 
you?^' 

** In a case entirely between ourselves, if I do not 
dtoose to accuse, I can hardly be required to acquit 
But see, the sheriff expects us." 
' " Well, you shall not quarrel with me, Oakley, if 
I can help it, however much you seem to wish it" 
Vol. I. 12 
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<'I have ROt the slightest toish on the subject,'^ 
replied Oakley coldly; and here the conversatiou 
ended. 

The business of the day was regularly opeiM^ 
Mr. Stedman was proposed and seconded in a (evf 
words by two gentlemen who seemed^ like their prin- 
cipal, to apply their horror of any thing new even to 
tlieir speeches, and therefore only repeated the same 
sentences, which at the last dissolution had been 
found to produce the desired effect 

Then, amidst much uproar. Squire Stedman pre- 
sented himself. He had not, as may be ima^ned, 
much to say, and therefore it was perhaps an exercise 
of political candour on the part of his opponents, to 
take good care so to interrupt him as to keep hiia 
standing, hat in hand, the usual length of a speech. 
For no one could deny that he looked ^*the A^icul- 
tiiral Interest^' to perfection. As a representative of 
the soil, he carried an acre or two of it upon his boots 
and leather breeches; a flock of sheep would hardly 
have sufficed for the ample folds of his cumbrous coat^ 
and the few straggling hairs which the wind shodk 
out of the mass of powder and pomatum with whic^ 
his head was amjdy manured, showed the care and 
cost at "v^hich poor soils should be cultivated. 

During the period he thought it necessary to re- 
main standing, whenever a comparative calm oc- 
curred^ he had recourse to one of the watch-word^ 
from his own banners, to appear as if he had beea 
peaking all the while—" Support our invaluable 
constitution"-^loud applause — ^louder yells — '^ As la 
duty bound the Protestant Church" — ^incre^^ed t»- 
mult. " Wisdom of our ancestors.'^ — " Go to them 
and be d d," cried one voice. — ^ A% ti^B0| 

about spinning-jennies," cried another. — "They've 
less land on their hands than you have oa yoorc^ 
Squire," said a third; and amidst enthusiastic. lif$ 
plause from his own party, Mr. Stedman retired. 

Germain, as the one who had first ofiered l^mself 
upon the present vacancy, was next proposed an4 
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seconded by two gentleman-lile young men who pos- 
sessed good property in the county, appeared in new 
French gloves, with which they stroked down their 
wdi^brushed hats whilst they made two %'ery neat 
speeches, of which not one syllable could be heard, 
but which were, strange to say, very a<jcui*ately re* 
ported in the next county paper. 

Germaun spoke sensibly, and was heard favourably, 
but not received, enthusiastically; for moderfttion in 
language, though very distinct in character from, me- 
diocrity in intdlect, is not unlike it in its deadening 
effects upon the spirits of a crowd; and he who has 
one man's head in his face, and two men's elbows in 
his sides, had rather have his prejudices flattered, and 
his passions excited, than his reason convinced. 

Sir John Boreton had at last, after iDiich doubt and 
^ deliberation, been intrusted with the task of propos- 
ing' Oakley. Lady Boreton had carefully written out 
for him on tibe back of a card the heads of what he 
tarns to say, and he had rehearsed it to her suiprisingly 
IPell, considering all tilings; but upon the hustings an 
unexpected dilemma occurred. Sip John eould not 
read without spectacles, and in the confusion and anx- 
iel^ of the moment, after fumbling unsuccessfully in 
every pocket, (no very oratorical action,) lie eould 
Bot ^d them; he muttered a few words, ending in 
^« Ernest Oakley, esquire,'' and cast an imploring 
look at Lady Boreton, who was posted at a window 
on the opposite side of the court. 
- Her lady^ip came to his relief, by waving a small 
jgreen silk flag, a signal which was answered by the 
«|^ers of the po{»ilace, and the seconder luckily took 
Hbe opportunity of striping in before Sir John and 
taking his place. He was much habituated to this 
4K)rt.«f thing, being a master-manufacturer, who dealt 
id pins and politics, and talking was part of his trade,^ 
ills dwelt mueh upon the merits of his " honourable 
&iend, Mt. Oakley." 

Now, though Oakley was prepared politically to 
i^retchji fraternal hand of fellowship cordially to all 
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his constituents, enooch; has been seen of him for it 
to be supposed that there was something grating to^ 
his not over-easy nature in the idea of tl^ indiyj^uftt 
familiarity of Mr. Sims, and though, as the occasion 
required, he smothered this feeling as far as lie could, 
yet it rather interfered with the &eedom with which 
he commenced his address. 

But Oakley was gifted with great natural eloquence: 
that vehemence of n^anner, too, which in private of- 
ten hazarded offence, in public carried convietion of 
bis earnest sincerity, and the modulated intonations 
of his fine voice alone, seemed to challenge concur- 
rence in his opinions. A fine burst of natural elo* 
quence, from its mere sound, ensures i^ontaneous ad- 
miration; like the rush of a mountain-torrent, inde* 
pendent either of the course it takes, or of the depth 
it covers. Many parts of his speech were certainly 
peculiarly indiscreet in the situation in which he at 
present stood, as tending personally to exai^ratc 
against him, tte supporters of each erf the other can- 
didates, and thereftwre being likely to lead to a union 
which would be very injurious to his interests. 

He was particularly severe upon the vehement con- 
duct of some of the elarical partisans of one of the 
rival candidates, who, he said, " with Christian cha- 
rity as their motto, arid political power as their pur^ 
suit, came there to persecute him for refusing to per- 
secute those whose mere doctrinal differences of re- 
ligion they made the ground of perpetual exclusion 
here, which he dared them in the boldest flight of ar- 
rogated infallibility to assume, would be the ground 
of any eternal distinction hereafter. '* 

But as this work is not meant either as a copy or 
continuation of harangues at public meetings, and a» 
the speeches of the other candidates have not been 
detailed,' neither shall this part of Oakley's, nor the 
concluding portion, in which he expressed unmingled 
contempt for the sort of middle line adopted by oner 
bf his competitors, who, with neither the curse of ig- 
norance or intemperance, and with seniMi enough to 
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perceive the right line, had not virtue enough to fol- 
low it. 

This was certainly not conciliatory.* But at the 
time its effect was rather imposing; it looked like 
strength, and a superior disregard of adventitious as- 
sistance. Upon the show of hands, the decided ma- 
jorities were for Oakley and Stedman. A poll was 
demanded for Germain, and at its close on the first 
43ay, the numbers were declared as follows:— 

Oakley ..,..--634 
Stedmait *-..-- 586 
Gebmain .-..*. 401 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Ut Officer, Vkom many stand for consulships ? 

2nd Officer, Three, they say ; bat 'tis thouglit of eveiy one 
Coriolanus will carry it. There have been many great men tlmt 
have flattered the people, who ne'er loved them ; and there be 
many that they have loved they know not wherefore ; so that, if 
they love they know not why, they hate upon no better ground : 
therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifests the true knowledge he has in their disposition ; 
and out of his noble carelessness, plainly lets them see't. 

SeULSPfiARB. 

" I HOPE you saw our friend Lady Boreton/' said 
Fitzalbert, who had come in on horseback from Lati- 
mer to see the fun; " there she was, fixed to the spot, 
but waving about like Daphne lyon the turn, green 
even to the tips of her fingers. Well, she is a most 
formidable antagonist; for if she has not a vote, at 
least she has a voice. That savage, Oakley — ^I think 
he showed very little regard for his former friend in 
the language he used; and that too after you had been 
unnecessarily civil to him in your speech. It would 
serve him quite right, Germain, and be your best 
chance of success, if you were to join at once with 
that Knight of the Plough and Pigtail^ Stedman.*' 

" To that I have'a great objection,'' answered Ger- 
main; " I know Oakley well enou^ to have a due re- 
gard for his intrinsic qualities, and however rough his 
manner or rugged his temper, I am sure at bottom he 
has a good heart'' 

" I never knew a disagreeable man who had not, or 
was not said to have. I should not call a man weU 
dressed because he had an embroidered birth-day snJSk 
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locked ut> in h!s wardrobe — your .good heart is not 
every*day wear; it may not come into use above once 
or twice in a man's life.'' 

" Well, I know you were never fond of Oakley; 
hut as to coalescing with Stedman, thouch I thinl^ 
Oakley's dislike of contradiction and confidence in hi« 
own judgment make him a little wild in aome of his 
political opinions, yet I am much nearer agreeingwith 
him than with Stedman." 

" Oh! this is a part of the sufajeet upon which you 
must excuse me; I look upon the whote afiair as little 
better than a sort of seven years' suicide; but if you ^ 

choose to buy that most expensive luxury, the privi- ^ 
lege of losing your hunting in the winter and your ^ 
dinners in the spring, and the pleasure of hearing men 
speak by the hour whose talk you would not endure 
by the minute — ^why I was only endeavouring to gra- 
tify your taste, such as it is. So adieu! Any meMage 
to Lady Latimer?" 

Germain returned to his committee-room, certainly 
not gratified at the events of the morning, but by 
no means so much dispirited as mi^t have been ex- 
pected; he had at all times a happy knack of seeing 
every thing in the most favourable point of view, and 
at any rate he found a sufficiency of occupation for the 
moment in listening to the various counsels which al- 
ternately preponderated in the little conclave, every 
one in turn seeming to think that they rendered him 
the most effectual assistance by differing diametrically 
from the advice of the last speaker. 

His party, it must have been observed, was through- 
out rather of a mixed character. He had Ae strenu- 
ous support of some of the great families of the coun- 
ty; and as far as personal influence extended, he had 
made the best possible use of the short period he had 
been before the public eye, to conciliate and attach 
people to himself individually, but his best chance of 
success was to depend upon his being considered as 
the '^ least of the two" by one or other of his compe- 
.titors. 
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<^ This will tytvet do/* B»d Mr, Mtcieed, sEalSng 
his head despcmdingly; ^^vre e^sh. afibrd to go on 
feeding the poll with plumpers. It is very well for 
that purse-proud Oakley, with high sounding princi- 
ples wr those who are not to be bou^it, and plenty of 
money for those who are; it is very well for him ^ 
stand aloof, but we have neither funds nor faction 
enouj^ to prosper alone; and as it is plain we shall 
never get any assistance from the green party, tlie al-^ 
ternative seems to me obvious.*' 

Grermain's answer to this was interrupted by the 
entrance of a figure witii blue and red ribbons vcAl^tdf 
who thrust a brown sunburnt hand into his, witib 
<*How d'ye do to-day, sir?" Grermain immediately 
i^cognised Captain Wilcox, and the csqptain continued: 
"Is your friend Lord Latimer here, sir?" 
- " Not exactly," replied Grermain, rather amused at , 
this eastern idea of freedom of election. 

** Oh!" said the captain, " I thought he might have 
been here, backing yiu up; you see I've got on the 
livery too— blue and red mixed — united service co- 
lours, as I call them. I hope they'll be seen in com- 
mon to-morrow, and that you'll contrive between you 
to keep out that long-winded chap." 

" Won't you take a chair. Captain Wilcox?" said 
Mr. Macdeed, who was delighted at the prospect of 
sach a reinforcement to his view of the subject; but 
Germain was for the present resolute in postponing any 
consideration of a coalition till after the close or the 
next day's poll. 
; The next day's poll closed, and left Os&ley still at 

the head, and Germain rather lower in proportion than 
he had been. There is no species of success for the 
monient so intoxicating as the temporary elevation of 
*^ a popular candidate at a contested election. It was 

1 under the excitement of this influence that Oakley 

spoke on the second day, and to this is to be attributed 
much of the intemperance and indiscretion, which gavo 
the more offence from assuming the character gS con- 
tempt for both of his competitors. He who would 
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have scorned to yield his judgment to the arguments 
of any man, allowed his conduct to be influenced by 
the unmeaning outcries of the senseless rabble that 
surrounded the hustings. 

Not that those vociferous excitements were either 
so loud or so g^eral as they had been the day before; 
to explain which it is necessary to own that one of 
Mr. Macdeed^s accusations, that of buying sufirages, 
was quite unfounded as for as regarded Oailey. He 
was not a man who ever professed a principle which 
he did not mean to practise. He did not therefore 
conceive purity of election to mean the purchase of 
huzzas from thirsty throats in exchange for hogsheads- 
of ale. His disbursements were confined to what are 
called strictly legal expenses. The discovery of this 
fact had its effect upon, the degree of enthusiasm with 
which he was received on the second day. Yet still 
he was at the head of the poll, and spok^ in the full 
confidence of continuing thc^e till a final happy result 
of the contest 

In the meantime Fitzalbert had returned, and told 
Lord Latimer of the difficulty there seemed in so com* 
pletely detaching Oakley from Germain, as to induce 
him to throw him overboard and unite with the other; 
which, as Fitzalbert ^d, would ensure their success. 

Lord Latimer was now so regularly worked up by 
the excitement of the contest, as to ^nk success an 
affair of the first moment; he had also originally en- 
gaged in the affair principally from a dislike of Oak-« 
ley; he could not bear, therefore, the prospect of de* 
feat from such a cause as consideration for the person,r 
whose mortification would be rather an additional en* 
joyment to him: not that he was really an ill-natured 
person, or that his feelings one way or other wpuld 
have been very durable, but at the moment he certain- 
ly would have thought Oakley^s defeat improved the 
joke. He therefore wrote to Germain earnestly^ 
though good-humouredly, urging him not to throw 
away the chances in what he justly considered theiit 
joint concern* * 
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After this letter vtbs despatched, and fill the «yent 
was known, the conversation at Latimer, of course, 
nrely diverged from the all-enerossing topic of the elec- 
tion. And as, during th^ delasion of such a period^ 
there is hardly an imaginable vice of which people will 
not accuse a rival candidate, it was not to be expected 
that Oakley would be spoken of in very favourable 
terms. 

There was one there, however, who heard all the 
disparaging mention of him in silent dissent. With 
too mu^ gentleness to dispute, and yet too much cha«> 
racter to l^lieve all die h^trd, the only impression it 
made upon her mind was, that Lord Latimer, with all 
his general £aicility of temper, was prejudiced when 
thwarted; that Fitzalbert, with all his pleasantry, 
would say any thing for the sake of a joke; and that 
even Lady Latimer, in whom it pained her to find 
any fault, was rather more eager about the event of 
the election than became one of her sex, unconnected 
as she was with any of the candidates. 

" Can it be,^' thought Helen, ** when I hear Mr. 
Oakley denounced as having adopted levelling opinions, 
unbefitting his rank in life, from a constitutional impa* 
tience of contradiction, a discontented intolerance of 
an equal, and purse-proud desire to be the head of his 
company — can this be the person whose delight it 
seemed to be to listen with so much interest to the 
crude, half-formed impressions of an untutored girl^ 
and to.explain (oh, how persuasively!) the errors into 
which utter ignorance of the world might lead me? I 
^an never beUeve that selfishness is the actuating in- 
gredient in such a character.'* 

Helen had certainly some pretty distinct recollec- 
tions of ebullitions of impatience even to her upon the- 
subject of the election; but the blame of them she was 
not willing to attribute exclusively to him, and the 
only light in which she now recollected them was, as 
proving the excessive eagerness with which he sought 
a distinction for which she was sure his talents pecu- 
liarly fitted him 5 and the only regret they now en* 



liaiKsed was, tfiat the attainment of that objeet, so much 
desired, seemed by no means certain. 

Had Helen even been aware of the concurrence of 
circumstances which first attracted Oakley's attention 
towards her, she would not readily hare admitted 
what might have occurred to those who took a more 
unfavourable view of his character, that it was perhaps 
her very dependence upon him, which the selfish ab- 
straction of his nature considered as an additional 
charm; but, on the contrary, she would gladly have 
been convinced of what had indeed latterly been the 
case, that his conduct towards her had been caused by 
the working of a passion which has immemorially 
been allowed to soften rugged natures, and to occasion 
striking incongruities in a man's general character, and 
his peculiar deportment when under its influence. 

When Germain received Lord Latimer's letter, he 
had just returned from the hustings aftel* the second 
day's poll, feeling as much exasperated as it was in his 
nature to feel at the wanton, unprovoked tone of of- 
fence which Oakley had again assumed; yet he had 
been even more disgusted with a few further speci- 
mens of combined ignorance and intolerance from some 
of the Stedmanites, and in spite of the little personal 
soreness of the moment, he never could stop to form 
any comparison between the pleasure he should feel 
at commencing his public career hand in hand with 
the friend of his youth, or going into parliament with 
soeh a live log tied to him for a colleague as Squire 
Stedman. 

Tliis was not however exactiy the alternative he had 
to decide upon. Lord Latimer's letter put it to him 
s^in in a stronger lig^t, that the most probable con- 
tingency was that he should himself lose his election. 
Guy Faux himself, of gunpowder memory, is not more 
completely a puppet in the hands of the November 
urchins who set him up, than a candidate at a contested 
election often is in those of the party which upholds 
him. This Germain found in the eagerness with which 
he was now urged to accede to the proposed coalition. 
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There were not precedents wanting for it, even among 
those most differing from Mr. Stedman in principles. 
In contests like the present, individual security, not 
political consistency, is made the first object. Mr. 
Macdeed, who had been very active all the morning 
in attempting to arrange this junction, found Mr. Sted- 
man's party even more anxious for it; for they had at 
length discovered that that fine old'scwlet bugbear, the 
Pope^ had been rather woni out in the course of the 
last seven years, and as they had nothing to replace 
him, they were desirous to take any measures to patch 
up their thread-bare pretensions. The event may be 
anticipated— ^an exchange of second votes, as far as 
they had it in their power to arrange it, was deter- 
mined upon, and the effect was soon apparent. 

For though it gave Oakley an additional opening for 
some fine bursts of indignant declamation, yet at the 
same time it so far increased the irritability of his tem- 
per, as to make him unintentionally offend some of his 
most zealous partisans. 

Combined too with the limitations which upon prin- 
ciple he had put to the expenses, it caused a visible di- 
minution in his relative strength. After therefore, an 
animated but fruitless contest, in which it would be 
difficult to jay whether he had most succeeded in ex- 
torting admiration, or provoking hostility, the numbers 
were declared at the final close of the poll, 

Germain 2301 

Stedman 2254 

Oakley - 1906 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



• The fearful time 



Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sunder'd iHends should dwell upon. 

Shaksp.£aiie* 

Whilst the contest still continued, Oakley had not 
felt any despondency at his daily diminishing hopes of 
success. The reputation of a martyr was one peculi- 
arly suited to his character. It was almost the only 
distinction which, whilst it elevated him in his 'Own 
opinion, at the same time fed that distrust of others in 
which' it pleased him to indulge. Whilst he persuaded 
himself, in attempting to persuade others, that he was 
the victim of an unprincipled conspiracy, it is to be 
doubted whether at the moment he would have ex- 
changed the liberty of expressing his opinion of his 
opponents in unmeasured terms, for that situation on 
the poll which would have burdened his tongue with 
a weight of gratitude, and deprived him of the plea- 
sure of considering himself a^ a virtuous victim to the 
ignorance and corrupiiop of the age. 

But, as the excitement subsided, other feelings 
blended themselves with the retrospect. He left the 
town in Lady Boreton's carriage: her ladyship had 
been active in her assistance to the very last, and 
would now, if she had received any encouragement, 
have been equally ready with her consolations, but 
Oakley's taciturnity seemed invincible; therefore Lady 
Boreton, whose busy mind was never unoccupied, en- 
tered at once into eager conversation with her literary 
hanger-on, who sat opposite, and was soon as far off 
as the gardens of the Hesperides, discussing their re- 
cently discovered locality. Sir John, who was oppo- 
site Os^ley, lest he should be expected to say any 
thing, kept his eyes as intently fixed upon the passing 
Vol. I. 13 
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hedges, as if he had been counting the blacldberrieson 
them. 

Oakley therefore was allowed, undisturbed, the in- 
dulgence of his reflections at much greater length than 
they need be recorded. It is sufficient to say, that 
every ground of consolation gradually faded away 
upon further examination. He now felt disposed to 
doubt the justice, or even the excellence of some of 
those philippics of which he had not been a little proud, 
when they found a ready approval in the acclamations of 
his party. Their efiect however still remained to be felt; 
they had alienated the only person whose friendship he 
had ever valued^ and separated him farther from her 
who had awakened in his heart an interest, strong in 
proportion to the newness of the feeling to him. 

He was roused by hearing Lady Boreton say, after 
a check to their progress, caused by meeting another 
carriage at a turnpike, ** There is Lady Latimer, of 
course all smiles; and can that possibly be Miss Mor- 
daunt moping in the corner? How that girl is altered 
since she first came to my hpuse ! I canH think what 
has come over her; I never saw any thing so melan- 
choly as she looked last time she came into town with 
Lady Latimer." 

The carriages crossed; no one replied to Lady 
Boreton's remark; she therefore returned to her gol- 
den-fruited gardens, Sir John to his blackberry-bushes, 
and Oakley resumed his reverie, which was now some- 
what less political than it had originally been. They 
thus arrived at the first stage where they were to se- 
parate; Sir John and Lady Boreton continuing their 
route homewards, and Oakley mounting his horse and 
crossing to Goldsborough* The groom who had come 
to meet him with the horse, brought with him from 
thence a packet which otherwise affected his destination. 

It was with some surprise that he read a letter from 
Mrs. Mordaunt to him, in which she stated that she 
was already under such heavy obligations to him, 
that she had the less hesitation in applying to him 
now to extricate her from difficulties of a delicate and 
distressing nature. Her health had latterly, she said, 
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been bredkiag rapidl^r; she had been anxious not to 
alarm Helen on me subject unnecessarily, till warned 
by her f^sician that she had no time to lose. As 
ller daughter's intimacy with Lady Latimer had ori- 
ginated in an accidental occurrence, with which she 
had herself no concern, she was unwilling now to 
open a communicatkm with that lady, which mi^it 
lead to inquiries, that, for many reasons, she would 
rather avoid; and yet she could not bear that her 
daughter should return to her unprepared to find her 
much changed sinee last they parted. She therefore 
knew not to whom to confide the task of imparting to 
Helen the painful necessity for her return, unless it 
was to him from whom she had no secret, and to 
whom she owed the double debt of having, by hi^ 
liberality, given comfort to her latter days, and by 
hier kindness, smoothed her daughter's first entrance 
into the world. 

Oakley's faculties had been so bewildered and ex- 
hausted by the excitement under which he had been 
lately IsJ^ouring, that he read this lietter over several 
tiaies before he could form any eonsistent plan for 
complying with the request it eontained. It appear- 
ed as if Mrs<^ Mordaunt had been ignorant of many 
late eircumstamces, which made him a peculiarly in- 
convenient medium for conununicating any thing to 
Helen whilst under Lord Latim^'s roof. And such 
indeed was the ease. Helen eould have related no- 
thing to her mother on the subject of the election, 
except'those prejudiced versions of the contest which 
were perpetually repeated in her hearing at Latimers, 
aad which she was extremely unwilling to believe; 
€k^ had therefore adopted the alternative of utter si- 
lence on that sulgect, and so completely secluded was 
Mrs. Mordaunt's mode of life^ that she was very un- 
likely to know any thing about it from any other soixrce* 

Sli^ therefore had written in the full confidence 
that Mr. Oakley's intercourse with her daughter was 
^till upon tlie same easy footing that it had formeriy 
be^i^ Her own early ex|>erienee of the workiiigs of 
tbe beitrty and the d^uctions which^ in the calm of 
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her latter days, she had drawn from that experience, 
leading her to believe that Helen's comparative omis- 
sion of Oakley's name in her most recent letters, aroise 
from other causes than either separation or indifier- 
ence. Not that it ought, therefore, to be supposed 
that Mrs. Mordaunt bad formed any interested scheme 
for her daughter's advantageous settltoient in life, 
by a unpn with Oakley, but occasionly, in her soli- 
tude, indistinct hopes of that nature would come 
across her. She had so studied Helen's character, 
she had so sifted its freedom from the seeds of those er- 
rors which had been her own ruin, that when year 
after year she found it only more ^< lovely in blos- 
som, rich in fruit," she justly considered that one so 
perfect as a daughter, would be invaluable as a wife. 

True, with bitter humiliation she felt that her own 
character might be a bar to any connexion of that 
kind; and to think of her, separated and estranged, 
was more than she could bear: but it had long been 
in her daughter and for her daughter alone she had 
lived, and for her sake she hoped soon to die. 

It was in the prospects which the visit to Lady 
Latimer seemed to have opened to Helen, that Mrs. 
Mordaunt found her consolation for the pres^it sepa- 
ration. Lady Latimer had first met Miss Mordaunt 
at the house of an old governess of hers, who had re- 
tire ti 10 the same secluded neighbourhood as her mo- 
ther, Slie was a very respectable elderly gentle wo- 
man^ uith whom Lady Latimer kept Tip an occasional 
intercourse, in gratitude for some early moral in- 
struction which Lady Flamborough had, as in duty 
bound, i[i the first instance, hired her to implant, and 
^d'terwards had herself been at some pains to eradicate. 
This good old lady had taken a great fancy to Miss 
Mordaunt, and had introduced her to the notice of 
Lady Latimer, as the orphan-child of an officer in 
the army, whose widow lived in that neighbourhood. 

But to return to Oakley and the letter. It is to be 
feared that one of the first reflections that it raised in 
his mind was, that the death of a person in Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's situation would be no disadvantage to Helen; 
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bill he checked the idea, when he recollected the shock 
her affectionate nature would sustain in the final sepa- 
ration frQm a mother, from whom she had received 
nothing but kindness, and of whom she knew nothing 
but good. Again he cursed this unlucky election,* 
whi(£ had laid an embargo upon personal communi- 
cation at present. How could he, especially after the 
language he had used about Lord Latimer and his 
friends, attempt to cross his threshold uninvited and 
unexpected? 

He sat down deterniiined to write the painful intel- 
ligence he had to convey to Miss Mordaunt But he 
could not satisfy himself with either the style or sub- 
stance of what he had committed to paper. Besides, 
what right had he to address Miss Mordaunt at all? 
Many things, which an additional word or look might 
explain or soften, at the moment looked abrupt when 
staring nakedly and unalterably upon paper. 

At one time he thought of returning home to Golds- 
borough and committing to some delegated person the 
task that had been assigned to himself. But who 
i^hould foe that person? became the next question. 
Mr. Gardner from his character, would have been 
peculiarly fitted to undertake it, but he could not 
think of asking such a favour of him, after parting 
from him in a temper of suspicion, which did npt 
render it easy to make the next meeting one of unre- 
strained confidence. 

He read the letter again, and it appeared that some- 
thing must be decided on speedily. Whilst he Tv^as 
still deliberating, the shades of night thickened around 
him, and after having made a last ineffectual attempt 
to finish what he had written by the uncertain fire- 
light in the little room to which he had reiiredj he 
took the sudden resolution of returning himself alone, 
and under cover of the darkness, (he trusted unob- 
served,) to the county town where Helen had accom- 
panied Lady Latimer. 

^^"I'here at least, '^ thought he, " whilst they are 
occupied with their petty triumph, I can have an op- 
13* 
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portuoity of a few minutes' private Convocation with 
Miss Mordaunt without trespassing upon Lord Lati- 
mer^s hospitality. '* 

' Thb resolution was no sooner ^ken than executed, 
aod he was without farther delay on horseback^ and 
again, but more rapidly gliding past those hedges of 
\^uch Sir John had some hoars before so accurately 
examined the details, but which now appeared, by the 
uncertain twilight of an autumnal evening, to stalk 
by in ffloomy, gigantic masses, as he galloped be- 
tween mem. He heeded not their threatening sha- 
dows, nor the more substantial discomforts of the 
coming storm, entirely occupied with arranging, as 
far as the confusion of his ideas would admit, the man- 
ner in which he might best break the unwelcome ti- 
dings with which he was charged, to one whom he 
was most unwilling to pain. 

The first thing that at all dissipated the deep ab- 
straction in which these thoughts involved him, was 
soon after entering the town, a sudden and violent 
start of his horse at a blaieing pile which flared across 
the streets. This appeared to rise out of a cask, 
which the drunken assemblage who surrounded it, 
having previously emptied it, had now filled with 
combustibles, and on the top of it was exposed a stuff- 
ed figure, which, from its black wig and oratorical 
attitude, was evidently meant for Oakley himself. 

Enraged at the sight, he spurred his horse furiously 
through the mob, who fled on all sides, scared at the 
sight, as the lurid glare fell for a moment upon the 
haggard apparition of him whose image they had just 
been reyiling, but whose actual presence they had seen 
removed from the town some hours before. In ano- 
ther second he was lost in the thick cloud of smoke 
which rolled onward the way he went, and it ever af- 
. ter remained an unexplained mystery, what it was the 
boys saw that night near Tom Smith's rag-yard. 
Even the old gossip (who, as the first authority in 
ghost-stories was consulted on the subject) only shook 
his head, and said, ^^ It was na a canny task to bum 
a sinfu' cratur afore his day — there was no tilling wha 
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might com ia mm shape or oth^ to thankee for saviag 
of his fuel.'^ 

Meantime Oakley rode on, not much improved in 
temper by the late incident, and having put up his 
horse, sought out Lady Latimer's todging. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

What fire is in mine ears? Csat this be true? 

Shakspbari:. 

"And you never were at a ball before, my dear 
Helen?'* said Lady Latimer, as they drove into town 
that day. "How you will enjoy it, and what a sen- 
jsatioh you will create! Why, it will make that old, 
rural, dirty Mr. Stedman, dance like Pan himself to 
have you for a partner. " 

"I hope you won't be ahgry at what I am going to 
say. But I wish you would excuse my going to this 
ball to-night. I am delighted to come here, or go any 
where that procures me the pleasure of being with you, 
but I can be no resource to you in a ball-room; and 
though your kindness endeavours to make me forget 
my own insignificance, yet at a meeting of this sort, 
utterly unknown as I am, I cannot help thinking I 
must be de trop — ^at festivities too, to which I cannot 
be considered a party." 

"If a party, not a very friendly one, I am afraid," 
said Lady Latimer, smiling. "Have a care, or I .will 
tell Germain that I fear we have a traitor in the camp, 
whose wishes were with the fallen. Nayj now you 
belie my words, for your cheeks are of dilrmain's co- 
lour, sure enough. But no more excuses for to-night 
at least; I will fulfil Macbeth's threat and make *the 
green one rtsd.'^' 

" Nay, you wrong me if you think I can do other- 
wise than rejoice in your success: and I hope that you 
won't attribute my conduct to any such ingratitude, 
when I own that so thoroughly was I convinced that I 
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should be in your w»y to-nighty lh«C I have brought 
no ball-dress with me." 

<<Nor hare I/' said Lady Latimer, •*so you will be 
as well off a&I am — but wait a little," added she, ob- 
serving that Helen looked surprised at this deekration. 

'^Any cases come for me from London?" asked 
Lady Latimer, upon alighting at her lodging. 

"Yes, two,** my lady, readily replied the soubrette. 

"Now for them, then. There, my dear Helen, 
did you ever see any thing so beautiful? the colour 
quite appropriate, all trimmed with the vSritable feu 
(Penfer; not those awkward imitations of which one has 
been ashamed during the election — both precisely 
alike you see— ^his was my little surprise for you; you 
had no suspicion when I observed how well my dress- 
es fitted you, that I meant to send for this as a little 
cadeau for you, that we might both appear exactly the 
same to-night" . 

There was so much genuine "good-nature mixed up 
with tlie frivolous importance which Lady Latimer 
attached to this little affair, that Helen could not bear 
to disappoint her by refusing to use, on this appro- 
.priate oecasion, the beautiful dress which she had 
taken such pains to procure for her. 

Lady Latimer having quite made up her mind that 
there was but one person who could dress both their 
heads in a manner at all worthy of the occasion. Miss 
Mordaunt had retired first, and had returned to the 
drawing-room, her toilette finished, the beautiful dress 
even exceeding Lady Latimer's expectations, and her 
fine hair interspersed with corresponding bows oifeu 
d^enfer. She was expecting to have long to await 
alone the result of her friend's somewhat soigne labour, 
when a bustle was heard in the passage below. 

Lady Latimer's servants never did more than was 
absolutely necessary at home, and upon an .occasion 
like the present, they would have thought it quite out 
of character to be in the way; therefore it was the 
soubrette of the house who announced that " a |pem- 
man wished to speak to Miss$" and without waiting a 
reply, ushered Oakley into the room. 
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It wouW be lyffiUy pofwible to imagine a- more at- 
tractive object than Helen Mordaunt then appeared — 
a form and features in which were haj^ily blended 
ihe brilliant with the delicate; a countenance marked 
at once with s^ength of mind aod innocence of heart; . 
and all those innate charms enhanced by the efforts of 
art, which in this instance had luckily united the cor- 
rect in fashion with the becoming in taste. 

But if, instead, a loathsome and disgusting ob^ct 
had unexpectedly crossed his path, OaSey's counte- 
nance, upon beholding it, could not have tmdergone a 
more sudden change in expression than when he found 
her, whom he had come to console in affliction, more 
radiant than ever, decked out, as he thought, insulting- 
ly, in his rivaPs colours. Helen's surprise at first keep- 
ing her silent, he began with suppressed emotion: 
** The person I see, is so unlike the Miss Mordaunt I 
expected to find, that I know not how I can sufficiently 
apologize for my intrusion." 

" I will not deny that I am indeed much astonished 
to see you here, and thus — " said she, looking at his 
splashed and disordered appearance; ** but from*all I 
have known of Mr. Oakley ^ I have no doubt that he 
has some good reason to give for what indeed '' 

" All ^ you have known of Mr. Oakley — perhaps 
you know as little in truth of what Mr. Oakley really 
is, as he now finds to his cost he knew of Miss Mor- „ 
daunt. We may have been equally deceived." 

" This is very strange," said Helen, alarmed. " I 
entreat you to recollect yourself, Mr. Oakley. Lady 
Latimer will be down presently, and if you have any 
thing to say, I beg it may be in her presence." 

"Yes, Lady Latimer— she it is that has wrought 
this change in you — a cold, unfeeling coquette, who 
simply to gratify her vanity would compi*omise her 
own character. Why should she respect that of her 
friend? — she it is that, at a time when you ought to be 
far otherwise attired, has fonher own purposes decked 
you out in these trappings of her fickle admirek, the ^ 
frivolous Germain." 

^< Whatever Mr. Qermain's character may be, it is 
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not for me to ckfend it; but I must say> tiiat I feel 
confident his conduct would never have been such as 
in the last few minutes I have bhished to witness^ 
Oh, for shaine, Mr. Oakley!'^ added she, gathertog 
coura^ as she proceeded, " if no generous regard for 
my unprotected situation prevents your forcing upon 
my unwilling esu* erroneous constructions upon ray 
conduct, why should you imagine that I can hear with- 
out resentment an unprovoked libel npon the charac- 
ter of my best friend and benefactress,^ and that too 
from one who has no claim upon me beyond that of 
a conmion acquaintance, and whom gratitude to my 
protectress, will be sufficient to make me henceforth 
treat as a stranger/' 

Helen's feelings had been thoroughly roused by an 
overpowering sense of injustice; and whilst her eye 
flashed indignantly upon Oakley with an expression so 
diiferent from its habitual mild^i^ss, the recollection 
of his uncle's portrait came involuntarily across him. 
He felt for a moment subdued by the tone she took; 
but there was much of what she said peculiarly gall- 
ing fb his impetuous disposition in its present fevered 
state. T^he unfavourabfe comparison drawn between 
himself and Germain, excited a feeling, which com- 
bined with the previous nynklings of envy, the addi- 
tional pan^ of jealousy. The rejection of him as a 
stranger, with which she concluded, ccmspired to over- 
throw the little command he still had upon himseM', 
and he replied: — 

** What other claims upon your lavoor I may have 
foolishly imagined I had established, it is usdess now to 
inquire, but you may live to feel that the gnititude you 
profess towards Lady Latimer is as nothing compared 
to that which you ought to have acknowledged towards 
roe.'* 

** Gratitude to you! — ^for what? Can you possibly 
mean to alhide to attentions, which it would be as un- 
worthy in you to urge, as degrading to me to admit, as 
establishing such a claim?-^ratitude to you I owe 
you none*" 

"What!" said Oakley wildly, <<nonc that I readily 
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cancelled «Qy uucfe^s ta«it rejection of his child — ^none 
that I gave to the offspring of shame an honourably 
position in the world by continuing to your surviving 
parent the pension of her guilt?'^ 

** Good God, he's mad!'* exclaimed Helen, a sudden 
conviction of that appalling nature coming upion her, 
from the vehemence of his manner, and the apparent 
incoherence of what he uttered. She darted by him 
to the door, and succeeded in making her escape up 
stairs. Her fir»t idea was to seek protection in Lady 
Latimer^s apartment, but she hesitated even at the 
door, from an unwillingness hei;3elf to explain and de- 
tail, particularly at the present moment, all that had 
just passed; she therefore retired to her own room, 
where she remained some minutes in a deplorable state 
of agitation. She then heard Oakley, who had made 
no attempt to follow her, rapidly descending the stairs, 
and immediately after, the house-maid brought her a. 
letter in her mother's hand directed to Oakley, en* 
closed in an envelope, in which was scrawled in pencil 
these few lines: — 

*^ I can in no way make reparation for what I have 
done, nor expect you to forgive me, when I can never 
forgive myself. The enclosed will explain that I came 
wim other intentions than wantonly to insult you, 
though it will not, and cannot excuse the brutal per- 
version of my errand. May heaven support you un- 
der those afflictions, which it is my curse to have ag- 
gravated!'' E. 0. 

The comparative sanity of this note, and the tone of 
obligation with which she found her mother addressing 
him, were far from consolatory to Helen; for they 
opened to her the dreadful suspicion that there was 
some fijundation for the mysterious connexion with 
Oakley at which he had hinted. This harrowing 
thought did not however at the moment take much 
hold upon her mind, as every other idea was superse- 
ded for the time by the present calamity which her 
mother's letter imparted, that she was ill, very ill, and 
desired her immediate return. . 

It was with the determination just formed, that her 
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departure should not be delayed another moment, that 
she was found by Lady Latimer, whose toilet was at 
length finished, and v^ho entered her room engrossed 
with the expectation of that admiratioi^ she knew she 
so well deserved. Helen immediately communicated 
to her the intelligence she had received of her mother's 
illness, though she did not add the means by which 
she had learnt it. 

Lady Latimer was much disappointed, and at first 
attempted to remove the impression of its serious na- 
ture, by saying — 

"Oh! I dare say it 4s of no consequence; your fears 
have exaggerated things; to-morrow we shall be return- 
ing and then, certainly, if you like, you can go home.'' 

But, upon raising her candle to Helen's face, the de- 
solating effects of agitation she there observed, which 
had been in no small degree caused by the scene she 
had undergone, but which Lady Latinier attributed 
entirely to the news she had received, showed that 
she was not to be trifled with. She therefore at once 
offered one of her own carriages and servants to be 
immediately ordered to convey Miss Mordaunt upon 
her way homewards, if she wished to set off* without 
delay. This having been thankfully accepted, Lady 
Latimer left the room, saying that she would herself 
stay at home till every thing was ready, in order that 
she might see that all possible expedition was used, 

Helen immediately commenced, with no small de- 
gree of impatience, throwing off" the unlucky ball-dress 
which had certainly excited any thing but admiration 
in the only person by whom it had been seen; and 
soon were scattered about the room, flowers, ribbons, 
and similar paraphernalia, which would have made 
the fortune of any milliner, and the happiness of any 
young lady in the county. Under Lady Latimer's 
own immediate direction, the preparations for the 
journey were completed in an incredibly short time, 
and after a most affectionate farewell, the two friends 
ifeparated, Helen to commence her sad and solitary re- 
turn homewards, Lady Latimer to gladden the expec- 
tant eyes of the brilliant ball-room. 
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CHAPTER I. 



<xentlemeii, welcome! ladies, that have their toes 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you: 
Aha, my mistresses! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, she, 
I'll swear hath corns; am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen! — Come, musicians, 
A hall! a ball! give room, and foot it girls! 

Sfi^AKfPBARS. 

The events of the last chapter, combined with 
Lady Latimer's rather deliberate devoirs at her dresd- 
ing-table, had so much postponed her arrival, that by 
the time she entered the room, the b^l was at its ze- 
nith. For two hours previously had the motley as- 
semblage been collecting; and various as the charac- 
ter and rank of the company, had been their modes 
of arrival. 

First, the ostentatious old grandee, who had insist- 
ed on the dignity of his coach-and-six, though at eve- 
ry turn of the narrow streets the leaders' heads had 
smashed a shop window, and the hind wheel had car- 
ried oflf the scraper from the opposite door. 

Then, drawn by a pair of tJie farm-team, slowly 
rolled on the family chariot, whose single seat was as 
warmly contested as if it had been a parliamentary 
one: the proper pretensions of a bodkin being very 
differently considered by brother Bill, whose tight 
'^^jknees'' resisted sitting in too acute an angle; and 
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by sisters Selina and Georgina, who insisted on am- 
pl^ space for their »U>yer garments^ and elbow-room 
for their gigot sle^jre* 

HeretoOy byt;for the convenient 'darkness^ might 
have been seen, from under a carefully-gathered gown, 
a well turned leg, and slim ancle, lettorinff over the 
crossing, boneath the weight of cmnfi^ous clogs; papa 
having been too stingy to h|re a/^hay9e to go a hun- 
dred yards, and Miss herself too impatient to wait 
for the twentieth turn of the single sedan which the 
town boasted. 

How little know they, whose London mornings 
are spent in a fastidious discussion of the half-a-dozen 
<<at homes,'' from which they are to make a selec- 
tion, of the pleasure felt by die country girl in &e 
anticipation ef her only baflt With all me langour 
of the last night's rajdng still upon her, the disciple 
of fashion finds oat, as she contemptuously tosses over 
the offered engagements for the evening, that Lady 
G. has not got ColUnet; that Mrs. H. lives in Bryan- 
stone SquM^, and she makes it a rule never to cross 
Oj^^ Sbreet except to the oorp^ diplomatique, who, 
af fimigners^ have a right to live m outlandish parts; 
that I«ady Mary is always so eivilf and means this for 
a squeeze; and that if tb^y go to Mrs. Wb. they must 
ask her ivt return; and their ^^ very small, very ear- 
ly," — ^impossiUe ! 

On the other hand, the rural nynq>h, to whom an 
engagement of this kind is an (extraordinary event, 
wsSlcs earlier in the morning, lor fear she should not 
be in time, counts the hours impatiently till dressing, 
whilst th3 habitual glow of health is heightened by 
the flush of excitement And what can be a more 
gratifying sight than such a collection of lu^py faces 
if they did but know how to dance! 

Germain had miraculously escaped from his elec- 
tion-dinner, only so much elevated with all he had 
swallowed, as made him the more likely to go through 
the remaining labours of the evening with spirit, and 
therefore wiui success. 
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Not SO Mr. Macdeed and Captain Wilcox, wbo 
were both as much cut as the occasion warranted^ and 
walked about the early part of ^the eveninr arm-in- 
arm, each thinking that he was taking care of the oth- 
er. The wine rendered Macdeed facetious, the cap- 
tain only familiar* 

<« My friend the captain,'* Macdeed repeated se- 
veral times wi^th ah accompanying laugh; "though 
only a single V0te ifter wit dinner has turned out a 
plumper.** 

" Macdeed, my man, don*t talk jionsense; and take 
«are, or you'll run against the ladies," replied the 
captain, pulling him away. 

Mr. Stedman was solemn and sober, but looked won- 
derfully clean, till after the dancine had set in with 
such severity as to cause the first fall of powder upon 
his coat, which, though antique in cut, was new for 
the occasion; nor was his double-breasted white dimi- 
ty waistcoat as yet stained with snuff; and his stout 
legs, shown to advantage in ribbed silk stockings, 
seemed to want nothing but elasticity to qualify them 
for the labouts of the evening. Yet for all this, there 
was not a young lady whose situation in the county 
entitled her to dance with one of the members, who 
did not put up a secret wish that the yoqng and hand- 
some Germain might iirst offer to lead her forth, and 
that she might not be left to be dragged up and down 
by the main force of the old ;jquire. 

Germain, who was not very learned in the etiquette 
of these occasions, had entertained some vague sort 
of intention of opening the ball with Lady Latimer, 
but her late arrival put that out of - the question, and 
it was lucky for his popularity that it did so. It was 
suggested 4o him, that to dance with a bride would pre- 
vent jealousies about any other pretensions; and Mrs. 
Captain Wilcox, both on account of her father's situ- 
ation in the- county^ and her husband's recently ac- 
quired property, would be a proper person. 

Our old friehd Fanny was not dressed as a bride — ^it 
would have been better if she had, for the combined 

1* 
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electioQ colours which die tfumght her busbaiMl's 
opinioiut required <m the ocoasion, were act becom* 
iag» Hers was not & taste i;riiieh eould be trustod 
with the indiaerimiaate use o£ two soeh eolcMirs so- 
blue and red, particularly as die of oourse had n& 
very accurate idea of the peculiarly delieate shade o£ 
the real '^/eu d^esnf^y Her shoei^ howeirav were' 
redy which Germwi coidd wA deny was giving a. 
very lair aliowanee in point of quaati^ to his colour*. 
Still her general appearance was dowdy; and a»€rer« 
main stood opposite to her waiting to b^in, though 
it was impossible to find nuidi £ault with any thing 
that looked so good and fresh, and hqipy and heakhyy 
yet he could not help woiidering at his former sefr, 
as he recolleoted some of Ae day dreams of his early 
sentiment. 

There, too, stood his formerly Ferered, always re* 
spectahle Mentor, bmr father^ who c^^nly was not 
in the same state as the cqitain and Mr. Macdeed; 
but this arose not so much from any abstemiousness, 
on die occasion, as from having ascertained from long 
habit exactly how much he could drink with dee^ciey. 
Germain £aincied, when he first observed him, that 
his features had the cunning compression of a man 
i^o knows that he has dnmk eoouj^ and he was 
confirmed in his opinion by the maudUn tone in 
which he said, as be passed, nodding ^Sl Fanny, <^ Old 
times, eh, Mr. Germain ?f ^ 

When Captain Wilcox at that moment touched him 
on the other side, and noddinff and smirking, said, 
<^Much flattered, I'm sure, Mr. Germain; you'll 
make Mrs. Wilcox quite sport hij^ at wening tiie 
ball with the Member, ..-^-^" G^main felt almost 
gratified by the captain's interruj^ion, firom tiie con- 
sciousness h9 thence derived, diat < old times' could 
riot be really revived. 

Reply was prevented by the commencement of the 
daacing; and Fanny swaan, and bowiced, and floated, 
and jumped, as if she was determined to show her 
sense of the honour. 
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*' Tis pity,*' tiiought Germain, ^* that where the 
heart is so light, die heels should be so heavy.'' 

At lengthy to his infinite relief, though his exer* 
tions had kept no pace, with tiiose of his partner, 
tbsy reaehed the bottfun. At this moment Lady 
Lsrtkner entered the room alone, and took her seal 
at one end of it by Mrs. and the Misses Luton. She 
had <}epended upon haying Miss Mordaunt to aceom- 
pany her. Lord Latimer had deelined to come from 
a feeling, perhaps unnecessarily squeamish in those 
days, tha^ a peer had better not personally interfere 
in elections. Fitzalbert, in a fit of indolence, had 
staid with him. 

The first glance satined Germain that Lady Lati* 
met .never looked more beautiful; and she took the 
same opportunity to signify her congratulation at his 
suceess by a slight inclination of the head, and a fin* 

Sjr half radsed to point out the colours she wore, 
ut fi'om where he stood, Germain could see her but 
imperfectly ; for between them was the figure of Mrs. 
Wilcox fanning herself, and swinging about her not 
very transparent person. The captain, too, came up 
to them again, saying, *' Fanny, my dear, had'nt you 
better be seated; now I declare you are quite warm, 
and Pm sure you must be leg-weary.'' 

*< Me! oh no, I could dance down ten times more 
with pleasure." 

^< Dieu m*en defende! thought Germain. 

<* Bat are you sure it's quite prudent, my dear?" 
inquired the captain, winking and nudging Germain 
who was not learned enough in family matters to 
to comprehend the meaning of the inuendo, though 
it added to the already deep die of Fanny's skin. 

As they were (to use the new idiom of the day) 
being danced up, he observed Lady Latimer, who 
^^as really short-sighted, and never used a glass ofien- 
- sively, stealing hers up to her eye, and directing it to- 
ivards the expansive but unconscious front of his part- 
ner which was turned toVards her. This was evi- 
dently followed by an inquiry of Mrs. Luton, and he 
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did not at ail like the tale-telling manner in which 
that lady prepared to answer it; for he had a disagree? 
able recollection that she had lived near his tutor's, 
and that she could no otherwise account for the indif- 
ference he then showed to the advances of any, and 
indeed all of the Misses Luton; than by supposing 
a domestic prepossession at Mrs. Dormer's. He felt 
sure, too, diat she would detail every thing in the 
most malicious manner; and he could not deny, as he 
looked at Mrs. Captain Wilcox, that it wanted no as- 
sistance to make her, and consequently himself, ridi- 
culous. 

The apparently interminable dance at length con^ 
eluded, he hastened to Lady Latimer, and began ex- 
pressing his regrets, which were certainly very sincere, 
that she had not arrived in time for him to open the 
ball with her. '^Oh," said she, laughing, "pray 
donH think it necessary to make speeches which we 
know how far to believe. You remember the old 
proverb, * On revient toujours;^ need I go on, or 
does your conscience fill up the rest V^ 

Germain felt that be looked sufficiently foolish for 
him to wish to avoid Lady Latimer's eye, he there- 
fore carried his down the line beyond, where it en- 
countered Mrs. Luton's malicious grin, Miss Luton's 
suppressed smile, Miss Anne Luton's silly simper, 
and a certain expression which twittered about the 
little pursed-up mouths of the whole line of Misses 
Luton. 

Now Germain was not aware that he had given what 
was considered very serious ground of offence to every 
oae of these young ladies. The elder ones recollect- 
ed the manner in which he had formerly slighted 
their charms, and all of them considered, that as they 
ivere the only young ladies in the room who had ac- 
tually been at Paris, and who bore about them the ' 
outward and visible signs of it, that this ought to have 
superseded every other claim to precedence, and left^ 
as the only choice for Gerrtiain, which of the sisters 
he should open the ball with. 
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Germain feh what has been felt by less diffident 
characters when exposed alone to « whole line of la- 
dies, that if he was not actually making a favourable 
impression upan one, he was probably making an un- 
favourable one upon all, and therefore to extricate him- 
self from this false position, he proposed to Lady La- 
timer to dance the next dance with him. 

" I think I am growing too old," said she, evident- 
ly not very seriously; <* I am losing the elasticity gf 
youth," looking down at her pretty little foot, which 
certainly seemed to come much more under the de- 
scription of the '^ light fantastic" than that of his last 
partner. 

What gallant reply he mieht have thought it neces- 
sary to make is unknown, mr at that moment he felt 
his elbow touched and turning round he beheld the < 

persevering Captain Wilcox. ^ 

^* Sweet woman that, the Viscountess Latimer t 
would you do me the honour to present me to her in 
due form ?" Germain did not know how to refuse, 
and therefore mentioned the request to Lady Latimer. 
" What," said she " the successful rival ? you genei- ^ 

ous man!'' The introduction eSected, the captain be- 
gan— 

<^My lord's not here, I understand. I hope not 
indisposed. I am sure you look charming well, my 
lady, in spite of the hot room — perhaps, as assistant- 
surgeon Jackson used to say at Madras, the hotter the 
hesJthier, because " 

^' And so you insist upon my standing up this 
dance," said Lady Latimer to Germain, taking his 
arm, and interrupting the captain, and then continuing, 
as she walked away — ^* That was a little too bad, Mr. 
Germain. So I was to have occupied the good, easy ^ 

man, whilst you — Oh! for shame!" ♦^ 

There was much in all this that annoyed Germain; ^ 

he was, as has been seen before, always peculiarly sen- 
sitive to ridicule, and the tone of banter so successful- 
ly assumed by Lady Latimer, he could not conceal 
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from himself was most probably founded on indiffer- 
ence. However, •though she was soon satisfied with 
the sensation her presence had created in the ball-room^ 
and retired early, he resolutely remained much of the 
night, as in duty bound ;^and it was a very late ^our 
ere the festivities concluded. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Ob, Grief bath changed me since you saw me last; 
And careful hours, with Time's deformed band. 
Have written strange defeatures in my face. 

Shakspsaks. 

The night was dark and stormy, a circumstance of 
which most of the revellers amid die dust and noise 
and glare of the ball-room were, or affected to be, un- 
conscious. True, the proprietor of the coach-and- 
sixhad it hinted to him, and departed accordingly; 
but the fair owner of the clogs danced indefatigably 
till dawn, without wasting a thbught upon the increase 
ing difficulties of her return, and then ran laughing 
and hopping home, having deposited one of her clum- 
sy protectors stuck deep in the first miry crossing. 

But there was one to whom the tempestuous state 
of the weather during that tedious night added to the 
dreariness of her situation. Helen found her pro- 
gress seriously retarded by the severity of the storm. 
For though Lady Latimer's servant, spurred to exer- 
tion by his mistress's express injunctions, did all in 
his power to facilitate their advance, yet as the road 
they had to travel was a cross country one, it required 
at each of the inns where they changed horses, no 
small powers of persuasion to conyince the sleepy 
postboys, harassed and jaded as they and their horses 
had latterly been by the election, that any one could 
really wish them on such a night as this to leave their 
warm beds, and drive ten or fifteen miles. 

At each of these unwelcome checks to her impa- 
tience, Helen sat motionless, absorbed in her own me- 
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lancholy thoughts, intently gazing upon the front win- 
dow, against which the beating rain never ceased to 
patter, her eye fiAowing mechanically the copious 
streams in which it detsended the glass, and equally 
unconscious of the tears which more silently trickled 
down her own cheeks. 

Her mother had been all in all to her: she had ne- 
ver seemed to have any separate existence from that 
of her child. As the incidents of her early life now 
passed rapidly through her mind, with an accuracy 
and yet a variety which nothing but the concentrated 
feelings of such a moment could condense into -so 
short a ^nce, she could not recollect any one act of 
her parent's which was not dictated by the most anx* 
ious, and yet the most judicious regurd for her Wel- 
£ure. And she had enjoyed a mother's affection in M. 
its purity and all its strength, undiluted by diviMon-— 
unalloyed by the slig^itest dross of self^ and yet she 
had been absent from her during a serioQS, perhi^ a 
tedious illness, and had thus missed the only occasiOB, 
when she mi^t have attempted to repay, though m* 
perfectly, those fond attentions which she had always 
experienced from her in all the ills of childhood. She 
might well have thou^t that the proq>ect of such a 
final separation, under such circumstances, would have 
been incapable of aggravation; but in anguish she now 
admitted that a most cruel aggravation had been but 
too successfully attempted, and by whom**-she eould 
hardly bear to think. 

Oakley's last words stil) runs in her ears. She re* 
jected them as the ravings of passion, till her mo* 
ther's apparent confirmation forced itself on her re- 
collection. << You from wiumi I have had no secret.^* 
And was it from him, in whom confidence seined to 
have been so unworthily placed, that idie must receive 
the only cureless wound? Mortal separatk>n, even 
heart-rending as that with whidi she was threatened^ 
as the common lot of humanity, is not entirely inca^ 
pable of alleviation— pious resimation may sootfa its 
pangs, till all-healing time has ^wly worked out his 
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€ure. But how would nature and reason have made 
their first efforts to assuage the hitherto uncontrollable 
bursts of grief ? By fondly pointine to the spotless 
memory of her that was goioie; and tiiis blessed con- 
solation had been wantonly and abruptly destroyed by 
him, from whom, least of all, she would have expect- 
ed such wrong. As the morning advanced, and she 
approached her destination, these thoughts for the 
time faded before the more iipmediate fear that she 
might have arrived too late. 

Mrs. Mordaunt's dwelling was rather prettily situ- 
ated on the skirts of a little village. It was of the 
cottage order; s^nd the garden and little ground about 
it had all those marbs of care and attention which are 
found when the owner's first resource is in the works 
ef. nature. 

It Was hence that Helen had derived her earliest 
- recollections. It had been purchased for Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, and had been legally settled on her, though the 
annuity had not, and was therefore all she possessed 
independent of Oakley. Helen's tottering steps, as 
.she descended from the carriage, were supported by 
old Dorothy, who without administering much fur- 
ther comfort, relieved her anxious doubts as to her mo- 
ther's being stiH alive. 

Old Dorothy had been withher mistress as long as 
Helen could remember, and all her infantine grievan- 
ces, such as they were, had been confined to the very 
short and constantly diminishing intervals when her 
mother^s. authority had been transferred to her as her 
deputy; for nature liad not endowed Dorothy with a 
good temper, and perhaps her limited experience of 
life had not improved' it. The wayward fancies of 
childhood had therefore often irritated and incensed 
her. In later days, what had most soured her and 
excited her spleen, was Helen's increasing beauty. — 
Whether this arose from her own original deficiency 
in this respect, or from some other cause, she used al- 
ways to say: " She know'd naught but mischief comes 
of your fair skin and your fine form. 

Vol. II. 2 
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« The caQkn feeds oa tbe fairest r09e. 
And the brightest eye will soonest close/' 



But die showed withal a mpst invincible, dogged 
fidelity to her mistress, over whom Helen had earlj 
oI»eTYed that she had no slight degree of influence. 
She had also always remarked that Dorothy was 
kinder at a period of calamity or distress, and diat 
not so much from any apparent eflfort to exert herself 
more at such times, as that it was a ^^e which a^ 
peared best suited to her own habitual frame of mind. 
It was long therefore since Helen had been so warm- 
ly greeted hy her as she was upon the present .melan- 
choly occasion of her returp. As she supported her 
with one arm, she^gently turned the stray hair off her 
forehead with her other withered hand. Perhaps 
she was softened and thrown off her guard by her 
own distress — ^perhaps tiie havoc that grief had made 
in Helen's beauty caused her to view it with unusual 
conplacency, as she said: " God bless your dear 
face, it does one good to see it again — ^how you have 
been crying! Oh! Miss Mordaunt, to think that you 
should return when there is no hope left. She has 
been much worn away within tbe last week; before 
that I never found it out: she never complains, you 
know it's not her w^y. I thought to myself that ishe 
seeznoed to grow a bit thinner;, but IVe seen over 
noany and ^r^t changes in her, poor lady, in my day, 
^^ mind a trifle; and then my eyes are not so sharp as 
they have been; Und I minded it not so much, for that 
I guessed your being away might make her a bit 
lonesome, for ^e needs other, company than her own 
thoughts and I spoke to her more sharply than I've 
done this many a loiig year, that she should send for 
you here, and that she aught to ken well enough you'd 
getjno good gadding where you were; and then sh^ took 
on so, poor soul, that I was sorry for what I'd said, 
though I meant it all for the best And the next day 
was Sie first she was over wea^ to get as far as your 
garden to tend your flowers. She'd ne'er missed a day 
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since you went, and that she minded worser than any- 
thing, and so she sent for the doctor, and together they 
settled to have you back/' 

By this time they had crossed the garden to the front 
4oofr, and Helen eagerly inquired whether she should 
go in at pnce to her mother, ^r whether Dorothy had 
best break her arrival to her. 

^^ Why, I reckon she has just dropped into a sort 
of dose, for you must know she was rather dn the 
look out for your return all yesterday, and that fretted 
her into a worse fever. I don't know how it was, 
she had her own way of sending to tell you; if she 
had but, left it to me, Fd have had a care there should 
^have'been no mistake; but so it was, she kept peer- 
ing and pining for you all the afternoon, and though 
it was to be looked for she should not slqep all night, 
, as I told her she might thank herself for managing 
matters so ill; and so at last she's gone ojflf into a sort 
of slumber from sheer weakness.'' 

Helen seized the opportunity of escaping from the of- 
ficious old Dordtihy, who returned to take the consign^ 
ment of her things from the carriage, and with a 
light tread she stole to the door of her mother's apart- 
ment. Air seemed perfectly still within. She gent* 
ly opened the door. Tliere had been no precautions 
taken to procure the sleep in which her mother's 
senses had been ovjercome. " The morning sun shone 
full upon the bed where Helen's anxious eyes were 
directed. .. 

Mrs. Mordaunt's was a frame where Sorrow had 
pireyed upon the substance without defacing the filmy 
covering. Her plear skin was still free from furrows, 
though it seemed but to rest upon the bone. Sucji as 
she then appeared ih. that unconscious trance, the) in- 
terest she must have excited in one less partial than 
her daughter was beyond that of niere mortal beauty. 
The hectic spot upon one point of the cheek seemed 
to touch the long eyelashes which in sleep hungdown to- 
wards it Her silken hair, which time and grief 
bad thinned not turned^ strayed unconfincd over her 
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pale forehead. The expression of her colourless 11^ 
was tranquil and free from pain. Her thin transpa- 
rent hands, more than any thing else, told thejiirii 
of approaching dissolution. Around the bloodless/ 
fingers of one hand was twined a long lock of Helenas 
hair, the other was stretched towards a book of com* 
mon-prayer which lie open upon the bed. Mrs. Mor* 
daunt's devotion had never partaken of the character 
of fanaticism, that mistaken cordial of diseased minds* 
she thought it best became a sincere penitent to study 
and practice the plainest precepts of religion, rather 
than to pride herself upon the gloomy perversion of 
its most dispused dogmas. 

As Helen bent over the still and passionless fbrni, 
where amid the traces of bodily suffering so much 
seemed to recall the recollection of recent virtues, , 
so little to confirm the suspicion of former guilt, she 
felt her throat swelling with a sudden burst of indig- 
nation, which being utterly unable to control, she 
hastily lefl the room, and then gave vent to the bit- 
ter thought: " £& has dared to defame Aer, and to 
me!^^ 

After she had to a certain degree succeeded in re- 
storing to herself the degree of composure necessary 
to prepare her for the interview she mUst soon have 
with her mother, sh^ attempted to sustain herself by 
a survey of the well-known contents of their commoi^ 
sitting-room. Every thing was much as she had lefl it. 
Her sketch-book, however, which she had put by- 
was open, as if it had been recently examined. Her 
birds too had not been neglected, from the appearance 
of the green food and water in the cages; it seemed 
as if they ipust have been replenished no longer ago 
than the* evening before. This was an attention 
quite out of old Dorothy's line. It must have been 
her mother then who had thus employed the mo- 
ments while she had been, as stated, fretting for her 
return. 

She was soon again summoned to the bed room. ' 
After the first agitation of meeting had subsided, 
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Mr$. MordiUftt raising herself said: *« And have you 
not suffered from ^eold my poor child ? I could not 
rteep till the storm had auWded, with the thou^t 
that you might be out in it^' 

' " Think not of me^ to finyd you thuar^iU, vary ill, I 
fear/^ s^id Helen, unable to beai^ the unnatural bril- 
liancy of her mother'6 eye, which alarmed her more 
tfaani any of the symptoms of decay which ahe had 
ebaerved whilst she was still asleep. ^ 

<* His will be done ?** said Mrs, Mordaunt; **it is 
perhaps on many accounts better as it is. Better for 
you, I mean, which is my only care. You are form- 
ed to ornament society. It would havje b6en out of 
my power to accompany you into the world; you 
must have observed that 1 have always avoided «oeie« 
ty; I have not been without niy reasons for it" 

As Mrs. Mordaunt paused, Helen felt a slight shud^ 
' der, as this ednduct ot her mother occurred to her in 
a new light. 

She then continued: ^^ I shall never again perhaps 
be stronger than I am at pi^sent, so I may as well 
now communicate one or two facts with regard to 
your future' circumstances, which it is necessary 
ypu (Should know. It is not much I can bring myself 
to say, but if I have had, and still have, any conceal- 
waeht from you, it is only what jan anxious considera- 
tion for your happiness has, upon mature deliberation 
determined me to pursue. '^ 

" There is one, however," thought Helen, *^ from 
whom she has had no secret;" and she almost dread- 
.ed that in what was about to follow sht should hoar 
any allusion to that name, which it would previously 
bave gladdened her heart to have heard mentioned 
with praise by her noother. 

^^ I will not deny that your absence has beeit pain* 
fill to me, but I shall at feast die with tbe eonsdous^ 
ness that it has been far from useless to you. The 
sense of obligation must always be irksome, when 
^titude is extracted only by the act itself, and does 
not flow naturally from reg^d &r the benefactor. 

a* 
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Judge then of the pleasure I derived from the unsus^ 

Sicious encomiums you passed upon the character of 
f r. Oakley, and the gratification you seemed to de- 
rive from the intercourse with so superior a person^ 
when I tell you Uiat it is to his bounty that we have 
latterly owed the means of subsistence; indeed eveiy 
thing, except the roof over our heads. I can. no 
otherwise diminish your surprise at my acceptance 
of such a favour than by saying, that your rdation- 
ship to a member of his family, from whom he deri- 
ved his property, gave you a sort of claim inequity to 
his consideration. But oh! Helen! the manner, in 
which it was done, so feeling and delicate, was so 
like the fine generous creature you described in your 
letters !'* 

Helen dropped her head upon the bed to hide her con- 
tending emotions, whilst her mother continued: — 

<^ Had it been otherwise, had his disposition been 
different, fickle, liable to change, or subject to the 'm- 
iluence of the baser passions of our nature, the per- 
plexities of the present moment would have been, in- 
creased tenfold. I hardly know what I would not 
have endured rather tiian my child should have been 
subject to a sudden shock, such as — ^but what am I 
saying? I feel that under any circumstances my, 
strength would not have been equal to any further ex- 
ertion. And I trust in heaven His better as it is. 
There is an all-seeing eye which penetrates our most 
secret thoughts and Heaven knows that it is only lor 

my child and her sake that I wpuld ^' The rest of 

the sentence hovered trembling on the mother's lip^ 
but reached not the daughter's ear. 

I miist draw a veil over their final separation, which^^- 
heau>t-rending as it would have been even if there had~ 
been no necessity for reserve, was aggravated by. 
many pangs which the mother fesu^d to Communicate* 
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CHAPTER III. 

■ My project may deceive me. 

But my intents are nx'd, and will not leave me« 

SlIAK8P£AR£. 

. Helen h?id been butiour-and-twenty hours return- 
ed when her mother expired in her arms; and as she 
slowly, recovered from the immediate stupor of des- 
pair, the first sound that jarred discordantly upon her 
3returning senses was the merry chime of the village 
bells summoning the rural congregation to morning- 
service^ for it was Sunday. 

The powers of sound upon the brain in awakening 
dormant associations, have been felt by many, indepen- 
dent of iin^e or space. And even in declining life, an 
accidental imitation of the well-known tone of the bell 
that used to disturb the slumbers of the schoolboy, has 
-recalled for a moment the remembrance of the long- 
forgotten hopes and fears of childhood. But the sum- 
mons, which with its unwelcome jingle and ill-timed 
cheerfulness now grated upon Helen's ear, \vas one 
which had never hitherto been unpleasing either to 
her or her mother. And the last time she had heard 
it — ^it seemed but yesterday — how diflferent had been 
ber feelings! In the sameness of their tranquil life, 
the return of the Sunday had always furni^ed the 
principal event, and the consequent periodical return 
• of Mi's. Moi*daunt's walk to the parish-church had for 
•some time been the extent of her rambles beyond her 
own garden. Upon these occasions the severe sim- 
plicity, though studied neatness of Mrs. Mordaunt's 
attire; . had added to the impression created by her 
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.striking though no longer blooming fi^re« And no^v | 
Helen recalled with an astonifihing accuracy the whole] 
of her appearance, dress, and deportment, the last 
time that they had together startea to obey |hat sum* 
moQS to church. She recollected too, and it was con- 
solatory to her in her present state, the increased |- 
cheerfulness with which her mother always returned j/l. 
from thence; but it occurred to her, with som^ slight ^'j- 
sensation of reproach, that she had not then been ' 
warned by the first symptom of bodily weakness 
shown by her mother, in requiring the assistance of 
her arm on their walk homewards the day before she 
had last left her on her visit to Lady Latimer. 

Still that distractingly cheerful sound continued, 
and with the desperation with which one sometimes ' 
turns one's attention to that which is painful, Helen 
half opened the window-shutters. It was a bright 
autumnal morning. At the distance of the gan^n 
she could see, on one side, small parties of the pea* 
santry, all in their gayest clothing, and hearts as gay, 
hastening towards their morning duty, but opposite 
)ier own little gate, there was a 9till, and apparently 
increasing group, and all, as they passed, paused a 
minute, as it were, listening on the skirts of this group^ 
and then as they resumed their way, it was easy to 
observe in the awkward gait of all, and in the unfold- 
ed handkerchief of many of the women, that they had 
just heard heavy news. For Mrs. Mordaunt had been 
the best of neighbours to the poor, her charity had 
been, not only of the hand, but of the heart, and 
there are few so ignorant as not to appreciate the dis- 
tinction. . . 

From this melancholy sight, Helen turned inward-^ 
ly to the consolation that she thought she might de* 
rive from the good oflSces of Mr. Saunders, the re^ 
speotable clergyman, whose influence on his parisb^ 
ioners had only been commensurate to his merit -She 
mentioned this to Dorothy, with the desire that she 
might see him after the duties of the day Were coil* 
eluded. 
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t^ "Aye, I thought of the same thing myself/' said 
'Dorothy, "how fashous it was, and how disappoint- 
ed you'd be when you heard it; why, he's removed 
too — no, not dead,'' seeing Helen milch shocked, — 
^*he's gotten a better benefice, that's all, and I don't 
believe there*s fifty pound a-year difference, neither; 
' and it was na like him, to leave us all for that, and go 
among strangers, and here I'm certain there are those 
Avho would have made up the difference to keep him 
— -and now we've gotten a beardless boy, that drived 
himself down in a dog-cart, and that I should guess, 
had to learn more than to teach. He's civil enough 
too, for when one of his sporting dogs, nasty brute, 
strayed into our grounds and destroyed one of your car-* 
nation-beds, ancftny poor mistress was sorely grieved, 
for she'd cared it every day for youl: return, and I 
w^ent to give him a piece of riiy mind about it, instead 
of flying out too, he was so sorry, I couldn't say half as 
much as I meant to have done, and he bid me say he'd 
rather hang all the dogs he had, than it should happea 
again. But he's ow'r young for his business, that's 
certain, and I'm thinking that you'd not like to speak 
to him yourself ; but if you'd leave all ta me, to set- 
tle about my poor lady's last" Here even Doro- 
thy's tough nature yielded to her better feelings, and 
her grief choked her. 

"No, I'll go through it all myself, if I can," said 
Helen. 

The Hon. arid Rev. Henry Seaford called the next 
morning, to ask the intentions of the orphan girl as 
to the funeral of her parent, and Helen forced herself 
to see him. He was a raw youth just from college, 
^bat apparently with the manners of a gentleman, and 
the feelings of an honest man; very much embarrass- 
^, however, at the distressing situation into which 
the duties of hii^ new profession had brought him, but 
probably with nothing but his youth and inexperi- 
ence, (of which he would soon be cured,) to prevent 
his adequately fulfilling them. Such as he was, 
though Helen felt at once that it was impossible for 
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her to ask or expert any advice from him, ou th^ di]^ 
ficahies of her present situation, which were most se- 
riously ftgffrarated by the removal of her old IHend> 
Mr. Sau^Sers, who would at such a moment, have 
been an invaluable monitor. But, .^after she had in 
some measure, recovered from the eflfects of the har- 
rowing sight of watching theearth close over the re- 
mains of her only acknowledged relation, she felt tiiat 
it was then for her to decide i^mething as to h^ fu- 
ture fate. 

Whichever way she turned, the prospect seamed 
gtoomy enough; one thing she had firmly resolved, 
that after Oakley's insulting and offensive allusion to 
the terms and nature of the provision^ he had made 
for h^, she would na longer live a dependent upon 
his bounty; and this, she determined to decide irrev<)- 
oably, as she knew ihe weakness of her l^art, whilst 
she found it iU;tempting to frame excuses for his con- 
duct, in the excitement, perhaps jealousy of the mb- 
ment. "No," thought she, "if he heard the case 
3soi an indifferent person, how base would he think 
her, who, under such circumstances, after such an in- 
injury^ could consent to continue receiving the offend- 
er's stipend ?'' And thus unconscio^ly shfe confirm- 
ed her own fears as to the weakness of her heart, by- 
allowing her notions of his opinions to influence her 
oonduct, even in rejecting his assistance. 

What was therefore to be done ? Sometimes her 
tfaou^ts turned to Lady Latimer, but her proud spi- 
rit could not bear the idea of a life of useless depend- 
ence; and then, too, though from Lady Latimer shd 
felt sure she should always receive the most conside- 
rate attentions which friendship could offer, yet, even 
if she had been ready to accept from her substantial 
assistance, when she recollected, in spite of that lady^f 
brilliant position in the world, how little command of 
ready money she ever had, she doubted very mmuh 
whether, without inconvenience, she could supply her 
to the extent that would be necessary to maintain her 
as her eompanion in the world. 
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This plan, therefbre, appeared as impracticable in 
itself, as unpalataWe to her feelings; and hb apy com- 
munication to Lady Latimer would not only probably 
lead to a proposal of this kind, which she could not 
accq>t, but also entail confidences which she would 
rather avoid, she determined, for the present; to drop 
any correqiondence with her* 

She would have found in the pld. governess, with 
whom^she had first met Lady Latimer, a ready confi- 
dant, and a useful assistant in any scl^me she might 
wish to adopt, to make her talents available for her 
support, but unfortunately, during heV absence from 
borne, she, and Jliady Latimer, iiad together regretted 
the not untimely death of that worthy person. 

Having taken the resolution that tl^ best way to 
rid herself of Oakley's' annuity^ would be silently to 
(Hriit to clJaim it at the bankers where it was deposit- 
ed, as her feelings told her, that ostentatiously to re- 
ject it, would lead to attempts to alter her determina- 
tion which might harass, but, she thoug|;it, could not 
cpnvince her. She therefore, both as the necessary 
consequence towards avoiding any attempts of that 
kind, and, indeed, as the only way of procuring im- 
niediate means of subsistence, determined to let her 
present residence and leave it. 

It was necessary to communicate this intention to 
old Dorothy, though she had not consulted her upon 
th^ reasons which had induced her to form it For 
Dprothy's was a character which was estimable, only 
for the perfection of one virtue — fidelity. Hers wa» 
not a disposition to conciliate confidence, or to render 
her serviced, when not necessary, parficularly accept- 
able. But now that Helen was about to leave all the 
associations of her childhood, old Dorothy had in her 
eyes a peculiar value: — she was the only living thing, 
that could remind her of her mother, and with whom 
she could have the melancholy pleasure of talking of 
her that was gone. But besides this, her active ser- 
vices would be useful in disposing of the house, and 
wherever she afterwards went, till finally settled as 
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governess in some family, (which was her intentioi^ 
the presence of a person of Doroth)r's age and appeal^ 
ancoy would be a necessary protection to 'one so young 
and unguarded. 

"You donH know perhaps, Dorothy, how caoh 
pletely a beggar I am left. I have no money, or any 
means of raising any, except by letting this house*'* - 

" Letting this house? and would you. think to turn 
me, in my old days, oat of the snug chimney-corn^, 
where I have sat lliese eighteen years ?^' answered 
Dorothy, her first impression partaking rather of the 
selfishness of age. 

<*It is no fault of mine, if I am forced 'to seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. '* 

" Elsewhere? and whither would you go. Miss, 
now you are your awn mistress ?'' . 

" To London, in the first instance," said Helen. 

*^ To London!" screamed Dorothy, *<with such a 
face, and in want too, and let poverty and passion fight 
which first should ruin you ? No, never, if I oan 
prevent it by^fair means or foul!" 

*^ My conduct will be neither dependent on place 
or circumstances," said Helen, rather proudlyj for 
she thought that her ancient attendant rathei^ pre- ■ 
sumed upon her present situation to give vent to h^* 
ill-humour. 

" Would I could think it, seeing what I've seeiL^, 
you and your'n. Well, may peace be restored to 
those that are gone, and never loit by those that are 
left?" and her forbidding features were softened by an 
unusual fervency of expiression. 

Heten was struck with the apparent confirmation of 
some dreadful secret hanging over her own birth, axui 
her mother's conduct, which these words seemed to 
imply, and feared lest the continuation of what Doro* 
thy was evidently preparing to address to her shoiuld 
furnish further proof. 

But Dorothy's thoughts had taken another turn, for 
she began again. "No, I'm clear determined you 
shall not leave this house if I can help it. 1 have 
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tiot been forty years In service without putting by 
a penny; You never was a fanciful child: your wants 
are not hard to tell. You just let me market as I have 
done^ and ask no questions about it; and^ on your 
part, you'll just let me end my days in the old kitch* 
en chimney*corner> which is just the warmest I ever 
kenned. '^ 

Helen was much touched by this proposal, which 
was both essentially kinder than she could have ex- 
pected from Dorothy and in its framing more delicate 
than the old woman's habitual want of manners would 
have led her to expect; but, as of all species of de- 
pendence, it was the least inviting, she was as firm in 
declining it as profuse in her thanks. 

The old woman paused a little, and then, as if arm- 
ed with sudden resolution, said, *' Then I shall just 
write myseP to some of your great kin, what claims 
rknow you have upon them." 

"How do you mean?''' said Hele9, with a con- 
sciousness that some great disclosure was in Dorothy's 
contemplation, unwilling to check her, and yet afraid 
to hear it 

** Why should I fear to tell it ? It canna hurt her 
now; she that has done her best to atone to a IJeaven- 
ly Father canna fear a frail daughter's forgiveness; 
and as for you, it Was no fault of yours — why should 
you care that you came into the world with shame, so 
AS you can but go shameless out of it ?" 

She then gradually unfolded to Helen the history 
of Mrs. Mordaunt's frailty, such as that lady had her- 
self confessed it to Oakley, only that Dorothy told it in 
her own way, and *nuch less favourably to Lord Rock- 
ington. 

" And wasn't it enough to sicken one of vanities, 
to see what she might have bqen and what she was ? 
But it was na only by her that I learnt the curse of 
comeliness. I felt it nearer home — not myself^ jio 
— Heaven be praised there never was aught about me 
to catch a leering eye. But I had once a sister, a gen- 
tle, light-haired; blue eyed-girl, with a skin like a 
Vol. II. 3 
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lady's. When she left our home for London, abe 
carried with her the si|^s of many a stout heart; but 
riie soon forgot them and us, and never wrote more. 
It was some years after, when I was in my first ser* 
yioe in London, I was sent an errand of a moon-sfamj 
nighty at the comer of a street, a hal£*frantic, tipanr 
creature seized me with horrid loathsome oaths. 1 
turned to free myself. It was my sister Sarah sore 
enough: but she had no beauty leftto boast No, she 
had cured herself of that; and, ever since, I ca9 
never bring her to my mind, save as I saw her on 
that awful night That would have uckened one of 
good looks; but then, my poor lady, you have seen 
what a jewel her soul would have been if Providence 
would only have set it in an ugly case. When I first 
knew her, she sacrificed every thine to the vain love 
of her own sweet person; sure she had more tempta- 
tion than most folk, but it is sad to think of her as 
of the fallen!" 

So thought poor Helen; but though tiiere ivas much 
m old Dorothy's relation most painfully interesting, 
there was nothing that did not rather tend to confirm 
her in her previous determination to depend upon her 
own exertions alone for subsistance, rather tnan ran 
the risk of spreading the disgraceful tale by seeking 
relief at the expense of reposing confidence. 

It required no small powers of persuasion to con- 
vince Dorothy that this was a desirable course to 
adopt But when, by a display of firmness on her 
own part, she had made it obvious even to the obsti* 
nate old woman, that there was no longer any use in 
contesting the point; — 

<< Well then,'* said Dorothy, " I must e'en trundle 
ofi* with you, for I have now no other care in this 
world than to keep you out of harm's way if I can.*' 

The house, tiirough her means, was easily let, 
furnii^ed, to Mr. Seaford, who preferred it to his 
own, in which he intended to establish a curate; 
and the haU" year's anticipation of the modei^ ai^- 
nual rent of fifty pounds was almost all with which 
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Helen tore herpelf away from the scenes of her 
youth. 

Upon the journey, and still more upon their arri- 
val in London, she suffered many additional inconve- 
niencies, to which she found the asperities of Doro- 
^y's disposition would constantly subject her. For 
though it was good feeling which had induced the old 
woman to determine to follow her young mist/ess, 
yet her temper was not improved by the discomforts 
to which this determination necessarily exposed hen 
She would, as it appears, have been very ready her- 
self to furnish the means which might have enabled 
Helen still to live in her own house; but' that propo- 
sal onee rejected, she was not over scrupulous in the 
dej|]iands which her selfish wants made upon the slen- 
der purse of her young mistress. 

It had been Helen's intention, at first, to endeavour 
to procure some situation as governess in a good fa- 
mily^ for which her accomplishments peculiarly fitted 
her. But now she found die difficulty of presenting 
herself any where without recommendation or intro- 
duction; smd how was sl^ to procure these, without 
Implying to some one who would disclose her actual 
Atuation? She therefore determined, for tiie pre- 
sent, to take a quiet lodging in a respectable part of 
the town, and suppo^ hersdf by tiie dispoisal of fan- 
ev-work hr some of the bazaars. And it was aipon 
obvious to her, that she must exert herself to the ut- • 
most in ^s line, as, after Dorothy had indignantly 
rejected several lodgings as uncomfortable, with which 
rile would herself have been very well contented, she 
Was at last obliged to {lacify that difficult person by 
.taking one which she herself disliked, and for which 
^ paid a guinea a-week; something more than what 
«he v;^ receiving for the house ste had forced herself 
to quit 
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CHAPTER IV. 



This fellow pecks up wit, at pigeons peas; * 

And utters it again, When Grod doth please: 

He is wit's pedlar^ and retails his wares 

At wakes, and wassels, meetings^ markets, fairs; 

And we that sell by gross, the Lord doth know, 

Have not the grace to grace it with such show. 

Shakspeare. — Lont^i Ldbau^s Loft, 

He must be iM qn*t, and he shall; the office 
Becomes a woman best; Vl\ take't upon me; 
If I prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue blister ! 

Shakspbarb. — Wintet*i Jkile* 



"See the conquering hero comes!" said Fitssalbert 
%o Lady Latimer, as from the terrace where they were 
strolling, they observed Germain arriving at Latimer 
a few days after the election. 

i( Very well indeed— ^nothing could be better, I 
hear from every body," said Lord Latimer, receiv- 
ing the new member; " quite perfect from top to toe; 
it was hard to tell where your exertions were most 
successful— ^haranguing on the hustings, or dancings 
down the dowdies of the ball-room. " 

*< Nay, don't make a merit of that," said Fitzali 
bert; " *the labour we delight in physics pain;' and 
our modern Alexander was not without his rival 
queens. I have not forgotten the soft Statira we met 

at ; I hope her foot was lighter on the boards 

than on the beach; for I remember it left an impres- 
sion on the soft sahd, that would have, frightened Ro- 
binson Crusoe." 
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** Perhaps, now she's married, she's on another 
footing with Germain,'' added a Mr. Starling, who 
'was one of the party. 

Now all this was on many accounts, very disagree- 
aWe to Germain; in the first place, it confirmed what 
he had before, suspected, that no part of the ridicule 
of the meeting 6n the sands had been lost upon Fitz- 
albert; but it touched him more nearly, as from thence 
it was evident that Lady Latimer had, upon her re- 
turn firom the ball, made ludicrous mention of his first 
partner. And if there could otherwise have been 
any doubt as to his having been previously talked 
over on this head before his arrival, the attempt at a 
joke on the subject by Mr. Starling would have been 
evidence enoush that it was not hew to him; far he 
was one who literally laboured at easy conversation, 
and it is incredible Uie midnight toil with which he 
used to prepare himself to ^ hold his own' in the pro- 
bable topic of the coming day. His great object in 
life had been to be always favourably received in a cer- 
tain round of first-rate country-houdes; and to prevent 
the possibility of his being forgotten in his absence, he 
used to book himself for another visit, in the lady^s 
album, before his departure. Neatness was the lead- 
ing characteristic both of his person and mind, and 
this to such a degree, as to give a studied appearance 
to both. As Fitzalbert, with whom he was no favour- 
ite, used to say, ^ Neither the flow of his curls nor 
of his conversation seemed natural — ^both had the ap- 
pearance of having been previously commited to /?«- 
/?€r." However this might be, neither j9api7/o^c nor 
cofhmon-place book, was ever positively detected by 
-ttie most prying of housemaids. He never opened 
his mouth but with an attempt at point at least in the 
tone of his voice; and when he did not say a good 
thing, he looked as if he had, which often did just as 
well. 

Having a fair fortune, and being of a good family, 
he had latterly entertained serious thouglrts of endea- 
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vouring to establish himself by some more penxia«- 
nent tenure in his favourite haunts, and a union with 
Lady Jane Sydenham had occurred to him as a very 
agreeable mode of carying that point 

It happened that at the juncture of this his period- 
ical visit here, Lady Latimer, missing the resource 
of Miss Mordaunt^s society, had felt a wish to have 
one of her sisters with her; and whether it was from 
a dislike so far to forward her mother's plans 51* 
to ask .Caroline to meet Sir Gregory Greenford, 
who was then staying there, or whether it was mere* 
ly that she preferred Jane herself, it happened she 
accidentally so far forwarded Mr. Starling's views as to 
have Jane to meet him. Lady Flamborough had rea- 
dily acceded to her daughter Louisa's request to send 
her youngest sister, from recollecting that Germain 
would probably be there after the election. 
* There were few people whom Germain's easy na- 
ture could bring him to dislike, but he certainly had 
rather an aversion to Mr. Starling. This might have 
arisen merely from the difference of their characters, 
for nothing could be more perfectly natural and un- 
affected than Germain; or perhaps he only felt tlie 
re-action always caused by hearing a man cried, 
up beyond his merits. But from whatever this aro^e 
it made him view with a distaste for. which he could 
not account, Mr. •Starlings attentions to Lady Jane^ 
It could be of no consequence to him, and yet the 
indifference with which she received the studied ad* 
vances of her methodical admirer, gave him a very 
high opinion of her discrimination. *^She is not so 
brilliant as Lady Latimer,'? thought he, *^ and yet 
perhaps her taste is more correct"-rrecollecting a 
little dispute he had had with her ladyship as to 
the merits of some namby-pamby verses of Mr. 
Starling's in her album, to which she might have 
been supposed to lend rather a favourable ear from it^ 
fli^tjeCt-matter, which was a high-flown compliment 
tp\her9elC Even the theme, Germain declared, ba4 
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not been able to inspire the writer with an easy flow, 
an4 that his verse merited the name of a strairiy rather 
fi*9m i\^ apparent effort, than its poetry. But he had 
by no means undivided leisure for these observations, 
for there was in what Fitzalbert called "a quiet 
way,'* a good deal of pjay in the evenings at Lati* 
mer; and Germain entered into it with an eagerness 
and avidity, which had only wanted an occasion to 
call it forth ever since his luck at Peatburn Lodge. 
This, however, did not now continue the same: the 
game was chiefly ecartcy at which both Fitzalbert 
and Lord Latimer played much better than he did; 
j^nd though the stakes were not always very high, he 
found that night after night the difference of play 
told; and what Fitzalbert called a "quiet way,'* 
meant that it w^s amongst so few, that he had no 
means oi recovering from others what he had lost to 
hind. So that very soon, the balance of what had 
been called, ever since the play at Peatburn Lodge, 
** the running account between them," shifted very 
«>n8iderably to the other side. True, he sometimes 
won a little from Sir Gregory Greehford, but not so 
. much as he might have done, for Fortune seemed at 
present to have taken the baronet under her most es- 
pecial protection; so much so indeed, that Fitzalbert 
said, ** there must be witchcraft in it," and that the 
weird sisters had prophesied of him as of Banquo, 
*'Thou shalt get king^, though thou he none:'' for 
hardly a deal passed, without Sir Gregory's marking 
his Majesty, so that Germain was the chief and con* 
stant loser. Whilst this was going on, another new 
5ind alluring enticement to expense was opened to 
him. 

*^ Suppose we go and look at my young things," 
said Lord Latimer One morning. 

<<I did not know," said the Count St, Julien, a 
foreigner on a visit, ^^ dat milord was de papa of 
j^ny Irttle people." 

^« Ajdopted children," answered Fitzalbert > and 
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they wound their way tlirouj^ a sheltered part of the 
parK^ to the paddocks where Xord Latimer^i fine stoS 
was to be seen, and examining the foals, th^ stood Ibr 
some time learnedly discusnng the yarious mcaits eS 
little creatures with crooked legs, large knees, no bo^ 
dies, and bushy tails. From thence mey went to flie 
yearlings, and as these galloped gaily round the paid* 
dock. Sir Gregory Greenford, who was resting his 
chin upon the gate, said; << Look i^ that chestnoj^ 
with a white hind leg; 111 bet a hundred to one 
against him the first time he starts.^ 

" Ten thousand to a hundred, if you please,*^ ssdd 
Lord Latimer; << his is in a large produce-stake wi& 
many others, and we'll make it for that if you like; 
as I don't wtsh to tie you down to your oflter when* 
ever he starts**' 

<« So be it," said Sir Gregory; "for Pm sure hell 
never win a saddle." 

" Got a slight strain the other day," whispered 
Lord Latimer to Fitzalbert, as he was booking the 
bet; " and still goes short and stiff*, but has the best 
action of the whole set, and seems as if he would beat 
them all. Take it again." 

"Again, a thousand to ten. Sir Gregory?" inqui*- 
red Fitzalbert; <*No, thafs enough, I think," an- 
swered the baronet; " for I should never forget the 
thousand, even if it was in no danger; and 1 doubt 
whether you would remember the ten pounds, even 
if you lost it;" and this was supposed to be the sharp- 
est thing Sir Gregory ever said. 

" Come Germain, you shall have half my bet,** 
said Lord Latimer; "we must have you upon ftfe 
turf; I'm sure you will like it." 

And so thought Germain, naturally fond of horses 
and all that concerns them; he had always enjoyed Hie 
exhilarating bustle of a race-course as an uninterested 
spectator; and as a mere means of excitement, it 
struck him that a fine animal was a happier medium 
than packs of painted paper. 
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** And you must come with me next time I go to 
my Derby horse/' added Lord Latimer; and an 
incident which occurred shortly afterwards induced 
himt'eadily to accept this proposal. 

For Germain, in spite of the occasional distraction 
o£ play, and the amusement sometimes afforded him 
by disconcerting some of Mr. Starling's regularly 
ifiid approaches to a bon-mot, (an amusement that was 
not a little increased by his believing that it was 
equally enjoyed by Lady Jane,) yet in spite of all 
this, he still was, or fancied himself to be, desperate* 
ly, in love with Lady Latimer, an illusion, if it was 
rniBj likely to be very much assisted by the listless, 
lounging sort of life Oiathe was then leading. His 
attentions had not been generally remarked by any of 
the party. Lord Latimer had been so long in the ha- 
bit of seeing his wife the object of admiration to eve* 
ry one but himself, that he very coolly, and in this 
instance very wisely, determined to have neither fears 
nor cares on the subject 

But the apparent earnestness of Germain's devo- 
tion to her had more than once been the source of un- 
easiness to Lady Latimer; for she had really a regard 
for him, as an agreeable, unaffected, good-humoured 
Addition to her society, and had therefore not the least 
wish ip be obliged to break with him, still less had she 
the least idea of participating in the warmth of his 
feelings. 

She therefore at last took her resolution, and one 
morning that they had strolled out together in the 
-park^ when he had been unusually sentimental in his 
adoration, she turned to him with an expression half 
serious, half playful-^ 

." Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Germain," said 
fihe, " that a person might habituate himself to the 
soothing effects of small doses of laudanum without 
the slightest intention of taking it as a poison ?" 
tf "A very common case, I believe," replied Ger^ 
m^iiip not knowing what was coming next, 
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<< And would it mi^priae you that such a peMon 
should make a ditttnetion between the carefot baad 
that distflled it drop by drop, and the heedleai orte* 
ture that seemed determined to pour down a deadfep^ 
quantity V^ 

<< What can you mean ?'' said Oerinain. 

<< I dare say you think Vm talking nomense,'' re- 
plied she, ** but it is only very good sense in a thin 
disguise. You are young in the ways of the world, 
and must take a litUe smd advice from one who is 
older. Nay, donH look so shocked at that; Pm not 
wrinkled yet, I know, but forgive me if I say the 
fault is on your side for being so very, very youne; 
Must I explain myself further ? Most peojde would 
think me over candid in saying what I haye done.— 
If admiration has been l^e cordial draujdit in the de» 
iirum of which I have sou^t fergetfolness of the 
aching void within, ^tis a voice, I own, like tikaX of 
the opium-eater; and like his, habit has made H ee^ 
cond nature; but be assured of this, I never mean to 
poison myself-— you understand me^«-<and I have said 
enough when I have added that you are intended for 
better things than to administer drop by drop my 
daily dose of fiattery; so help me in this crossing.^' 
And as she lightly touched the hand he offered, sud: 
"We shall always be friends, I'm c^tain; and now 
dont look so doleful, for here comes Fitzalbert, if he 
suspects any thing, he will qniz perliuips both, imt cer- 
tainly yow.*' 

This was the strongest inducement she could have 
held out for discretion, imd it was not without its ef- 
fect; and perhaps upon the whole the interri:^tioa 
caused by Fitzalbert was not entirely unwelcome, for 
however much annoyed Germain might have been at 
the tone taken by Lady Latimer, tl^re was in her 
^ manner, with much kindness, an air of superiority, a 
coolness, and an entire absence of all embarrassment, 
which convinced him that remonstrance would have 
been entirely in vain, and thus his only h<^ of 
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eontinuing her friend^ was never to attempt to be 
more. 

It WIS in the state of things produced by this in» 
terview that he tiiought a little absence would not be 
amiss, and therefore readily accepted Lord Latimer's 
proposal to accompany him to see his Derby horse. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I am wrapp'd in dismal thinkings. 

Shakspkakx. 

Afteh the abrupt termination of Oakley's last in- 
terview with Helen, he had quitted J^ady Latimer's 
lodgings in a state of mind bordering on distraction; 
and could Helen have seen his deportment during the 
rest of that night, it would have confirmed her first 
impression, created by his incoherent reproaches, that 
they could be but the ravings of insanity. He mount- 
ed his horse, and rode furiously away, not knowing 
or caring whither he went; as it was merely from 
himself and his own reflections that he sought to es- 
cape. But the pangs of tself-reproach are not so easi- 
ly avoided, though many were the efforts he made to 
convince himself that he was not so much in the wrong. 
He attempted to consider Helen as fickle and frivo* 
lous, the child of cil^cumstanco, and the willing slave 
of fashion. But it was all in vain! She • always re- 
curred to him patient in suffering loveliness, and bei)d- 
ing under a load of grief, the burden of which had 
been doubled by thie ebullitions of his ungovernable 
temper, and^his wanton perversion of a sacred trust. 

Towards dawn his horse began to remind him that 
the reasons for the continuance of their headlong 
course were not mutual, and he waS then not dis- 
pleased td find that he was quite in a different direc- 
tion from Goldsborough Park, and much nearer Rock- 
ington Castle, to which he determined for the time to 
turn his steps, as best suited to his present gloomy 
frame of mind. 
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The outward appearance of every thing still re* 
inained the same — still the same stamp of solitary mi- 
santhropy on all around. He would not have been 
able, even if he had been willing, so soon to remove 
the desolating, characteristic traces of the late propri- 
etor. But did be himself return the same ? In one 
respect he had certainly maintained to the letter the 
resolution he had formed upon the acquisition of his 
property. In all the ordinary every-day relations of 
life, he had always ishown the same cold distrust to- 
wards those who sought his favour— the same haugh-^ 
ty dislike to stoop to seek the favour of others. 

Bat to this general rule in one instance the noble, 
and in another, the softer feelings of his nature had 
sought to establish two exceptions, and in both they 
seemed to have failed. Patriotic ambition had fired 
him with a desire to represent his native county in 
parliament. He had entered into the contest with 
the most disinterested ' intentions of benefiting the 
county by his active services. He had retired from 
it, the victim, as he thought, of the treachery of false 
friends, and the corruption of base competitors. — 
Sometimes, to be sure, in spite of his desire to crush 
it, there would rise on his mind a suspicion that he 
might not have been sufficiently gracious upon his 
canvass, and that individual .courtesy was sometimes 
e^eemed no bad criterion of the sincerity of general 
good intentions. 

. Of the infinitely more painful impression left by a 
review of his conduct on the other occasion, he was 
unable to analyse the mixed nature. The ready re* 
lief which in the first instance he had hastened to 
grant to Mrs. Mordaunt, upon her appeal, was almost 
the only act in the disposal of his immense property 
upon which he could reflect with any feelings of pe- 
culiar complacency. To many of tlie more obvious 
claims upon his liberality to whidi his present situa- 
tion had of course exposed him, he had felt averse, 
from a dislike of the very semblance of ostentation; 
to some more pressing demands for charity he had 
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turned a deaf ear, from a constitutional fear of impo- 
sition. As to the expense incurred in a contested 
election, he thought his had been managed with the 
strictest economy; that is to say, an abuse of money 
to which few look without regret after success-^none 
after failure. As to the more transient sources of en- 
joyment which a large fortune opens to him who de- 
lights to forget the graver cares ii^ promoting the con- 
vivial intercourse of the^world, to these his unsocial 
disposition placed a bar, which he had not as. yet at- 
tempted to surmount 

From the first, theirefore, he had experienced no 
pleasure from the possession of his splendid property, 
equivalent to that of placing the child of his benefac- 
tor above want Afterwards, upon becoming ac- 
quainted with her, this satisfaction was blended with 
sensations of a stronger nature; and the impression 
made upon him was more powerful in proportion, as 
his heart was not habituated to feelings of this descrip- 
tign. He would Uien have thought no sacrifice on 
his pairt too great , to insure her happiness; and so far 
from considering the circumstance of her birth as a 
degradation, he only esteemed it an additional reason 
why he should endeavour to. be the medium of en- 
dowing with his uncle's worldly goods the only liv- 
uig relic he had left behipd him. 

And yet in an unguarded moment of passion, all 
these hopes and intentions had been overtlirown. 
Though he would not have endured that any other 
person should insinuate that Helen was other than 
perfect,, yet had his distrustful nature allowed him to 
imbibe the most absurd suspicions, and the most ri- 
diculous jealousy, and under their influence to forget 
himself so far as to make disclosures which he could 
never sufficiently repent 

The longer he remained at Rockington Castle, the 
more acutely did these reflections prey upon his 
harassed mind. Every thing that reminded him of 
his uncle, gave him an additional pang of self-re- 
proach, ashamed, as he could not but be, of having 
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been the means of publishing his foibles where he 
would most have wished them concealed* Every 
time that he passed by the gallery where hung the 
portrait of Lord Rockington, which, from the first, 
had made so strong an impression upon his imagination, 
it recalled to his recollection the indignant expression 
which Helenas countenance had assumed when repel- 
ling his insinuations against her fHend. 

All this he forced himself for some time to suffer, 
till he at last became sensible that he ought no longer 
to delay returning to . Gpidsborough Park, where 
many matters of various descriptions inquired his 
presence. One of the most ure^nt, was the state of 
the borough frofti which the park took its name. 

Goldsborough was a neat little market-town, situated 
just at the park-gate. It had no peculiar claims to 
consequence, founded on trade, or manufactures, 
but it abotinded in those never-failing signs of inde- 
pendant competency, green doors, with bright Ijrass 
kndekers, fenced in by white railings, containing five 
feet of gravel walk, and as much of border on each 
side crowded with hollyoaks and sun-flowers. 

In the most of the dwellings so situated, resided 
- the electors, who had been long accustomed to attend 
to the wishes of their near neighbours at the park, 
in the choice of their members. In the early part of 
Lord Rockington's life, this had not been without 
its advantages, as far as a ijuiet little inland market- 
town, with no particular pretensions of any kind, 
could desire. Latterly this interest had been kept 
up, as much as was in his power, by Mr. Gardner, 
and was one of the many instances in which he had 
attended to his employer's interests? beyond the strict 
line of his duty. 

Since Oakley had come into possession, he had giv- 
en many causes pf ofience: not the least was, that 
from a dislike to intrusion upon his privacy, he had 
shut up the park, and by that means deprived the 
corporation and the wiVes of its members of their re* 
gular Sundav stroll, whei'e from time immemorial, 
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they had always carved true love upon the trees, and 
picked chicken bones under them. This had been a 
grievous offence, and had been aggravated by miny 
other instances of neglect: so much so, that when 
Oakley wished, in case he should fail in the county, 
at least to gain a seat in parliament by returning him- 
self for Groldsborough — unexpected grumblings oc- 
curred. These, however, were luckily checked, in- 
stead of encouraged, by one of the leading members 
of the corporation tJie ex-mayor, whose consequence 
shone conspicuous in double the usual width of white 
rail, and d<^ble the usual width of gravel-walk. 

This gentleman was a r^red member of the medi- 
cal profession, and during a successful practice, had 
been present at most of the exits and entrances that 
thQ fluctuating population of the neighbourhood had 
been subject to, for twenty years. He was a very 
worthy man, and a very popular character in the 
town, and finding his leisure hang rather heavy on 
his hands, it had occurred to him that he might as 
well turn his attention from physical to political con^ 
stitutions, and take to prescribing for the state. 

The representation of his native town seemed quite 
within the reach of his ambition, and he thought that 
to enter into such a compromise with Oakley, as to 
share the representation with him as his colleague, 
would be the best jneans of obtaining that object 

Oakley at this moment was rather harassed with 
the difficulties, of the county election, and only anx- 
ious to secure his own return. Entertaining notions 
on the subject of reform, which were incompatible 
with dictation if he had had the power to enforce it, 
(which he had not,) and having no friend of his own 
to propose, he made no objection. The other eleven 
electors oh their part, were quite satisfied with such 
an indication of their independence, as taking away 
from Oakley the nomination to one of the seats, and 
not a little pleased with the manner of doing it, by 
making a * parliament man' of one of their own body. 
The medical member, however, soon afterwards foun(i 
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his fellow-townsmen not a little dissatisfied with his 
colleague's subsequent conduct His absence at the 
election had been -easily accounted for, by his being 
occupiecl with the county contest; but they did not 
by any means approve, subsequently to his defeat, of 
his^ not coming near them, or taking any notice of his 
new constituents. This having been communicated 
to him by his colleague, had determined him to go 
hack to Goldsborough; and as he had felt the incon- 
venience of indulging his natural disposition, he arri- 
ved among the electors with a resolution to be as civil 
and courteous as possible. 

He had arrived late one night at the park, and as 
he was coming down stah-s the next morning, he al- 
ready found symptoms, as he thought, of his new col- 
league having arrived, for he saw, pacing round the 
space before the door, too saddle-horses, the collar- 
marks on whose necks seemed to indicate that their 
matching so well was not accidental. On the back 
of one, was a saddle of the most brilliant newness, 
the other was mounted by a gawky lad, who had of 
course, the brevet rank of groom, though his dress, 
consisting of a cerulean coloured frock-coat and red 
plush breeches, with gaiters, showed that his avoca- 
tions were not limited to the stable department. 

Oakley, descending to the saloon, and not meeting 
the servant who was in seiarch of him to announce the 
visitor, there encountered, not his colleague the ex-may- 
or, and new member, but our old acquaintance. Cap- 
tain Wilcox, who had recently established himself in 
the neighbourhood, and was come to pay his respects. 

It will be reoUected, that Mr, Gardner had been 
very anxious that Oakley should purchase a freehold 
property then on sale, which over-looked his grounds; 
but he, suspicious that there was some advantage in- 
^tended to be taken of him in the bu^ness, had not 
been able to make up his mind to give an assent. 

This property had fallen into the hands of Captain 
Wilcox, who being desirous to change his ingots for 
acres, had immediately set about building upon it — 
4* 
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As Oakley never encouraged his steward to make 
communications of this kind, they were no longer 
made to him; and as it was quite daurk when he arrived 
the night before, he had not seen any symptoms of re- 
cent proprietorship. 

He had never jweviously been acquainted either 
with his new colleague or new neighbour, and there 
was nothing in the appearance of the gentleman whom 
he found in the saloon, which might not as well be- 
long to a retired member of the medical, as of the 
military profession, or at all to indicate the sort of 
deaths in which he had formerly dealt He therefore 
acted upon his lately-formed determination to be pe- 
culiarly civil, and welcomed his visiter with great 
courtesy. Encouraged by this, (for he had previ- 
ously been a little abashed at the idea of Oakley's stifl' 
manner,) the captain be^n. 

^' Allow me, sir,'' said he, "to offer my compli- 
ments upon your return." 

Oakley, who imagined this to refer to his election, 
answered very graciously: "you must allow me tg 
say, I consider you as the cause of my return. 

" Oh, you are a great deal too good to say so, but 
I hope we shall be mutually agreeable in our new si- 
tuation.'* 

" I can assure you, such is my intention." 

"I hope, too, that you will acquit me of wishing 
to intrude myself upon what you may almost have 
considered as your property." 

" Indeed, nothing can be farther from my notions^ 
than to reckon as property, what can neither be bought 
nor sold; I considered it as a sacred trust, and am per- 
fectly satisfied as it is." 

" Oh, you thought it trust-properly, and not to he 
bought; and, to be sure, you ought to be satisfied, for 
you had pretty pickings without buying a bit — but I 
was very anxious to purchase a seat" 

" You surely don't mean," said Oakley, " that you 
have paid for it?" 

"Indeed, but I have, and much more since. The 
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house, I hope, will be an object you will rather like 
to look to." 

"I have always considered it the great object of . 
my admi;*ation and envy.*' 

" Oh, let me beg at least youUl never think of ma- 
king speeches," said the captain, rather overpowered 
with the apparent hyperbole of the expression. 

" Sir!" siid Oakley, surprised in his turn; and then 
checking himself, he added, **I can only repeat, that 
my great desire has for some time past been to be in 
it" 

<* I*m sure I shall be most happy, to see you there, 
and so will m^ Fanny," mo'V^ing to depart 

**Who?" inquired Oakley, completely puzzled. 

<^ Fanny, my Fanny— Mrs. Wilcox. I dare say 
you can see her in the garden from this window," 
drawing aside the blind, and disclosing for the first 
time, to Oakley's horror, a staring half-finished bright 
brick tenement upon a rising knoll, only half a mile 
from him. . 

^* Upon my word you are right, sir; Wilcox House 
is a very fine object for you from hence. I thought 
of calling it Wileox Abbey, for the stable has a high 
narrow window in it, but House sounds more snug 
and substantial. Oh yes, I declare that will be de- 
lightful for you: you can distinguish Mrs^ Wilcox in 
her yellow gown among the roses. You'll excuse 
me, sir, I've not let her wear a ereen gown since the 
election. You'll excuse me, — I'jtn glad to see it's all 
^ forget and forgive,' and that we shall always be as 
neighbourly as if nothing had happened. We are al- 
most within hailf and quite within cally — ^you under- 
stand the difference." ' 

With this he took hii leave, smirking and bowing, 
and so much pleased with the reception given him in 
the early part of his visit, as to be unconscious of the 
sudden change in Oakley's deportment at the conclu- 
ding discovery he had^ made as the captain began his 
last speech, the course of which he would have doubt- 
less interrupted' immediately, had there not been 
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something so painfully ludicrous in the situation, that 
lie felt his tongue tied at the moment 

Long after his visiter had left the room, and even 
after he had, with much effort and no slight fear, re- 
stored himself to his new saddle, and departed. Oak- 
ley continued gazing with uncontrolled disgust at the 
jobtrusive expanse of red brick before him; and it 
was no pleasant part of his reflections, that this he 
might have prevented if he had not chosen, without 
any adequate ground, to suspect Mr. Gardner of in- 
tending to deceive him. Now he would gladly have 
given five times the sum to be able to toss it, brick by 
brick, into the river; but from what he had seen of 
the' situation in life. and manners of his late visiter, it 
was evident that this would not now be so easy, and 
that the captain would probably consider one of the 
great advantages of a long purse, the power of boast- 
ing that he was above being bought out; and that, if 
he once found how galling his late acquisition was, 
the idea of elbowing a grandee would add much to 
the value of the pix)pcrty in his eyes. 

Sjtill, as he walked from window to window, there 
it was, staring him full in the face; he felt it impossi- 
ble to bear this, and therefore abandoning his good in- 
tentions of propitiating his constituents, which had so 
unfortunately been baulked when he was prepared to 
put them into practice, he determined, as the season 
^vas advanced, and parliament about to meet, to start 
for I^ndon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Oh that I knew he were but in by the week ! ^ 
How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek', 
And wait the season, and observe the times, 
And shape his service wholly to my behests^ 

Sbakspeare. 



A SIMILAR concurrence ef circumstances had 
brought up to the metropolis most of the other indi- 
viduds, in whom it is hoped th^ reader is interested, 
(xermain had not returned to Latimer^ after haying 
accompanied his lordship to see his Derby horse. He 
was not.yet quite reconciled to the new footing upon 
which he must be propped to meet Lady Latimer; 
and as her treatment of him had left that feeling of 
vague dissatisfaction which is exactly the state when 
any new excitement is most welcome, he had been 
very much amused with all Lord Latimer had let him 
into, of the mysteries of the training-stable: and ha- 
ving been allowed to be present at a most satisfactory 
trial of the Derty horse, he had eagerly accepted 
Lord Latimer's offer to let him stand half of hii^ bets 
upon him; and upon coming to town, had backed him 
himself to a large amount, and in his usual sanguine 
disposition, began to reckon what he might win upon 
him as part of the available fundsi of the season. 

If he had ever thought much upon such a subject, 
he might sometimes have been, rather uneasy as to 
the state of his finances. The election, though Lord 
Latimer and several others had literally fulfilled their 
engagement of sending up all the votes they could in- 
fluence,!]^ of expense to him, had nevertheless been 
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a heavy dr^n upon his resources; and there was more 
truth than Lady Flamborough had been willing to be- 
lieve in Major Sumners's story, that he had forestall- 
ed much of his ready money at Paris during his mi- 
nority. 

Among the few people already come to town upon 
his first arrival, he found Lady Flamborough and her 
daughter, Lady Jane, who had been taken up by her 
mother at Latimer on her way to town. This was a 
time of the year peculiarly favourable to Lady Flam* 
borough's manoeuvering — no bustle or distraction, and 
her house really a resource to those who happened ac- 
cidentally to be in town. Amongst them, too, were 
such fine subjects as young men driven up from hunt- 
ing by the weather, when every thing is frozen but 
their hearts — then such fine opportunities afibrded to 
ripen real flirtations, or give a colourable appearance 
to incipient ones^ by nightly parties in private boxes 
to the play. But thou^ Lady Flamborough did not 
on that account desist from her customary attempts to 
atract all she could, yet the object of her particular 
pursuit certainly was Germain. On this, however, as 
on former occasions, she found her daughter by no 
ineans a ready assistant Nature had gifted Lady Jane 
with both delicacy and judgment, which were equal- 
ly de trap when she was desired to fiwward some d* 
her mother's schemes 

Upon her first introduction to Germain, she had 
been inclined to view him with a favourable eye, as a 
pleasant, unaffected young man ; and had his attentions 
then been directed towards her, it is probable they 
might not have been unwelcome: but she had seeft 
him, as she had seen many others, daessled by the 
brilliancy of her sister's beauty, and forgetting every 
body else in his exclusive devotion to her. Though 
she knew that this would end as she had seen mm^ 
than one other aflFair of the san>e kind, yet it prevent- 
ed her from thinking any more about him till they 
next met after the election at Latimer, TJ;iere, the 
humorous manner in which he had sometimes conspi- 
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red with her to thwart Mr. Starling, had established 
a sort of confidential understanding between them; 
and though his still obvious attentions to her sister 
made her view him in no other light than as an agree^ * 
able acquaintance, yet it certainly was with pleasure 
she heard of his arrival in London — a feeling that 
would hav^ been more conspicuous in her welcome to 
him, had she not been afraid of the inferences her mo- 
ther would immediately draw, and the schemes she 
would immediately found upon any reciprocal cordis 
ality at first -meetihg. 

A few days afterwards, when at breakfast with her 
daughters, Lady Elambprough said, *< Pray, Jane, 
how long is it since you have taken a dislike to Mr. 
Germain?^' 

^^ What makes- you ask that mamma ? I aiA not 
conscious of any such feeling ^' 

**Then I must say you were most pointedly rude 
to hinat last night." 

" Indeed ! I listened to all his remarks most atten^ 
lively, and answered all his questions most categori- 
cally, even when I had rather have listened to the 
play." 

" Ng^; what I mean is, that when he ofiered to call 
the carriage and get your shawl, you in the mean time 
accepted old Lord Chelsea's arm, and when Germain 
returned,^ he found you thus occupied. 

** Well but, mamma, if Mr. Germain, instead of 
being an easy insouciant acqiiaintance, was the most 
captious of lovers, he never could be jealous of old 
Lord Chelsea." 

" All I know is, when he came jumping up the 
stairs, he ran against Lord Chelsea and nearly knock- 
ed him over, for the poor old lord is not very steady 
upon his legs; and as soon ^s he saw who it was he was 
handing, it was evident he was very mueh disappoint- 
ed, and indeed so confused, that you might have ob- 
served he huddled all our shawls upon you, and my 
fur tippet into the bargain." 
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*^Well, but if I did discompose a young gentle^ 
man, I delighted an old one. Poor Lord Chelsea! he 
is never so happy as when he is, as he thinks, pro- 
tecting a young lady; and with all the ridicule of his 
tottering gallantry, he is really so good-natured, and 
what is no small merit in an old beau, so uniforndy 
cheerful, that I could never bear. to affront him by re- 
fusing his proffered assistance.^' 

*^ All this would be very v^rell, if it was merely a 
matter of indifference between the two: but I suppose 
you have no thoughts of marrying Lord Chelsea?'' 

" Not exactly," said Lady Jane, smiling. 

**And I suppose you don't mean to say the same 
of Mr. Germain?" 

*^ Exactly, mamniai" 

**And what, may I ask, is your objection to 
him?" 

'^ That is not the question, my ^ear mamma. Even 
yow don't mean me to propose to him, and he doesn't 
mean ta propose to me. " 

" But I think he does. Why did he fasten himself 
to the back of your chair all the night, where he could 
not see a bit of the play, whilst there were front pla- 
ces vacant? Or why is he in town at all now, instead 
of being at Latimer ? Indeed, even Fitzalbert said, 
that last time he was there, he did all in his power to 
thwart Mr. Starling in his attempts to make up to 
you — and I can assure you, I sometimes liiink that all 
the attention he paid to Louisa arose from his liking 
to you." 

^^That never occurred to me, certainly," said 
Lady Jane: "but even if it is the case, he ought to 
furnish me with some double of himself, to whom 
alone can I be obliged to acknowledge my sense of 
his favourable opinion." 

" Well, I must say, I think it very ungrateful of 
you," observed Lady Flamborough, provoked at the 
apparent impossibility of bringing Lady Jane serious- 
ly to the point. " Caroline shows much more good 
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senic and respect for my experience in these matters; 
and both of you know tl;iat there is nothing I dislike 
so much as your making any advances to men; there- 
fore you might trust to my opinion. You may recol- 
lect, Jane, how much I lectured you at Boreton against 
encouraging Major Sumner.'' 

Lady Jane could have replied, that there might 
have been other reasons for this, besides the mere im- 
propriety of the act; but she prudently checked her- 
self, and handed her mother her replenished tea-cup 
without further reply, while Lady Flamborough con- 
tinued. 
^^ There's Caroline, you seei succeeded in persua- 
ding Sir Gregory Greenford not to return to Melton 
till after he had accompanied us to the play last night. 
How did he take leave of you, my dear ? — did h^ 
mention any time for his return ?" 

"Oh, yes! he said he should see me on Monday if 
he was alive; for that Fencer, and five other famous 
hunters, were for sale that day at Tattersall's. " 

*' Ay ! then I suppose we shall have your brother 
flamborough up too. I am afraid it will be impossi- 
ble ever to make any thing of him: he is not the least 
improved in his taste since, as a little boy, he used to 
steal the napkins that were laid for dinner, to make 
horse-cloths for his poney, that he might ride round 
the field like a groom at exercise. He is now near 
twenty, and if he would ever show himself in good 
society, who knows but Miss Stedman, old Stedman's 
only child and heiress, who is coming out this year, 
might take a fancy to him ? And it would be very 
convenient, for certainly your poor father was unac- 
countably careless, and left his property terribly em- 
barrassed." 

The young ladies had nothing to say in defence of 
their brother, and were perhaps not a little relieved 
that their mother's schemes were no longer exclusive- 
ly confined to them: and the conversation dropped. 

The winter passed over — the season advanced — and 
London rapidly filled. The play-houses were no long- 
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er ^ the things' and efven Ae exclusive attrftction of 
the opera (that pet preserver of flirtations) was bro- 
ken in upon by engagements of various kinds. Par- 
liament too had met, and necessarily occupied both 
Germain and Oakley mueh. Not that they entered 
into their duties by wiy means with equal avidity. 
Germain executed the business of his constitiients 
faithfully and punctually^ because he oqnsidered him- 
self bound to do so; but it was by no means an occu- 
pation of first-rate interest to him. He was always 
easily led> and was unfortunately mueh recAercA^ina 
very agreeable society, the members of which always 
preferred a dinner to a debate, blinking that they 
could not live without the one, but that they might 
vote without the othec^ He therefore was in the 
frequent habit of pairing till ten o'clock — a practice 
founded on a compromise of conscience, which makes 
a man satisfied ' at voting on a question of which he 
knows nothing, provided one on the other side is 
equally ignorant Upon his return, he would at- 
tempt sometimes to force his attention to a speech 
for a couple of hours, and wonder he did not under- 
stand the reply to an argument which he had not 
heard. 

Nor was this all: it was not only that he often felt 
distracted with the recollections of the early and con- 
vivial part of the evening, but the anticipation of the 
excitement with which it was to conclude, often gave a 
sense of tedium to the course of a sometimes dull, al- 
ways unnecessarily protracted debate. When a man 
does' not knorw whether, before the nfght is over, a 
shake of the dice or a shuf9e of the cards may not, I 
without any reason at ^1, make a difference to him , 
which he shall feel for years, he is not in the frame ' 
of mind most favourable for digesting a train of ab- I 
struoe reasoning in which he can have no immediate ' 
interest No possible combination of numbers that I 
the division can produce; will excite a care in one 
pre-occupied with the simple difference between elev- i 
en and deuce-ace. And Ibis it was, I am sorry to. 
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own which often made Germain's^ parliamentary ca- 
reer less interesting to him than he had anticipated. 

Not so Oakley. To him the House was all in all. 
That it was a ready excuse for avoiding that society 
which otherwise his situation in the world might have 
forced upon him, was an additional recommendation 
m his eyes. He entered into all its proceedings with 
an intense interest to he expected from the singleness 
of his feelings. He had, upon sundry occasions, ta- 
ken ^art in its deliberations with credit to himself.— 
The earnest sincerity with which he spoke had never 
failed to win attention, though some of his opinions 
were reckoned rather extraordinary, or what in party 
slang is called crotchetty. The excitement he here 
experienced, absorbed for the time that discontent, 
with .which his experience of the world had tainted 
him, and for the moment he thus forgot the anguish 
and self-reproaoh caused by his own conduct upon the 
occasion of his most recent disappointment — a feeling 
which) however, never failed to aecompany him upon 
}m return ho^ie. ■, - 
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CHAPTER YII. 



' His addiction was to coarses vain. 



His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow, 
His hours filled up With riots, banquets, sports; 
And never noted to him anj study. 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Shakspzare. 

"AtMACx's is sadly gone off this year,^' said^ 
lady whose single subscription was out. '* I shan't 
g6 there any mctf^e." 

I only believed the last part of what she said. I 
sh6uld have been gorry to have found the first true; 
for in spite of the murmurs of turbulent spirits, who 
describe it as a sort of a female Holy Alliance, don- 
spiring to as absolute a dominion over the persons/ as 
their male prototypes did over ^e minds of mankind, 
there is no comparison either as to the disinterested- 
ness or benefit of the two institutions. Dr. Paley (an 
odd authority about Almack's) says of civil govern- 
ment, that obedience to it mftst be founded on one of 
three thirigs— prejudice, reason, or self-interest. Now 
as to one of these, reason, perhaps,* like Joseph Sur* 
facets honour, we had better * leave it entirely out of 
the question:' but I shall be satisfied if I can ground 
obedience to this petticoat republic upon the other 
two; as a majority of the doctor's three elective foun- 
datlofis. Prejudice is rather a question for tie past 
than the future; but that Almack's has such a pro- 
scription in its favour, is attested sufficiently in the 
shoals of little three-cornered applications which, on 
every succeeding Monday, for seasons past, h^ve 
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drifted down Si James's Street-— the answers to which 
have been anxiousl}? expected by rank, fashion, and 
beaaty. But that selfantevest is coneeri^ in its per- 
petuity, I think I duJl haye no dlfficalty in proving, 
as muoh among many who never entered its walls, as 
from its regular frequenters. To the latt^ it must 
eertainly be preferable to be sure, at least one night 
ia the week, of meeting in a room where there is el* 
bow-foom to danoe and be seen, than to spend one 
half of the evening jammed fast upon some ladder^ike 
staircase, and the rest in Jiunting from h€Hi8e to house 
the somebody who is hunting th^oa elsewhere. 

But what a blei^ing it is to the papas and elders of 
families whose abomination lA a ball! It enables them 
to satisfy their daughters with a few seven shillings' 
worth oi gftity, whereas otherwise they must each in 
turn have oeen turned outof their house because their 
wives wercf **at home,''— 4iave prdbably been kept 
in town till after their hay was cut and tl^ir turnips 
sown, waiting for a night, and the next morning be 
condemned to sit grumbling over the bills in a study 
tlait still bore traces of having acted the part of sup- 
per'^oom ther night before. 

<^ Bat then," say the opponents of Ahnack's^ ^^ such 
a foolish fuss as is made about tickets, and such a ri^ 
dieulous favour in granting them!" Kttiis is so de^ 
pend upon it, it is in that, more than either the cheap- 
ness or convenience of the institution that its atteaic* 
tion consists. Difficulty of access can make e^^n 
duUnes desired — and exclusion would give a fictitious 
value to ihe amusements even of the £seurial. The 
eourt is in most countries the criterion of society; but 
for many jrears in^Eh^and the patronesses of Almack^s 
have been the ladies commissionens loTrOaideuting the 
office of court. 

Such as it is, with all its exaggerated pretenskms 
and demerto, it waa attended upon the > last night .of 
the first set by most of ^e persons w^Mmi the reader of 
these pages ^eijdd expe^ to find tiiere. Lady Lata^ 
mer bad not previously appeared ahy where smeeher 
5* 
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arrival in town. She had remained at Latimer quiet- 
Iv darine the last few weeks, the in^rval between 
tine breaking up of the members of the last battue 
at the close of the shooting season, and their depart- 
ure for London, being the only break in upon Lord 
Latimer'^ otherwise unceasing round of boundless 
hospitality. This short period of repose had in this 
instance been unwelcpmely intruded upon by his man 
of business^ who begged to press upon his considera- 
tion the increasing difficulty he found in supplying 
funds for this unlimited expense. 

But Lord Latimer never either would or could un- 
derstand how a man of his rent-roil could be embar- 
rassed.. <* Besides, his Whisker colt would win the 
Derby, and that would be ten thousand more than 
usual this year." As bis communications with his 
lady were never frequent or detailed, he had at least 
the good taste to take care that those he did make 
should not be disagreeable. He therefore hinted 
nothing about the disorder of his circumstances, and 
she remained unconscious of any difficulties^ ot die 
kind. 

Lady Latimer had not met Lady Boreton since 
they separated before the election. But as her man- 
ner towards that lady had always been ratb^r civil 
than cordial, she had no difficulty, particul^airly as she 
was on the winning side, in being just as glad to see 
her as usual; and if Lady Boreton on her side feh 
any coolness, she did not think Almack's the right 
place to show ft 

^< Is Miss Mordaunt still with you ?" said Lady 
Boreton, wishing to start an indijQTerent subject, 

" No," replied Lady Latimer; ^* she left me some 
months since, on account of illness in her family, and 
I have Anee been unable to. hear any thing of her, 
though I have written several times to the place I 
thought she lived at By the by, perhaps, as it is in 
his neighbourhood, your friend Mr. Oakley might 
be able to give me some information about her. Is 
he here?" 
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<^No — ^this is not exactly in his line. He is pro- 
bably attending his duty at the House. I see Mr. 
€rerinain is here.'^ And the patriotic lady was con- 
tent at thus far hinting her opinion of the mistake the 
county had made in its choice between the two can- 
' didates. 

^^^It is certainly very noisy here/^ isaid Lady 
. Flamboroughy from a seat under the orchestra, where 
she had established herself with her two daughters. 
<* Can you see, Jane, who that is Mr. Gennain is 
talking to, ther^ on the other side of the opposite 
rope?" . • 

. *^ I can only see the top of her head; but it looks to 
me like L#ady Singleton's eternal coral comb." 

*< I can't stand this noise any longer," said I^dy 
Flamborough; and accordingly when it had entirely 
ceased at the end of the quadrille, and the fall of the 
ropes left a free passage across the room> she made 
the best of the way across, steering by Lady Single- 
ton's, coral comb, Her ladyship she found stationary 
where she expected; but uermain was flown. She 
was in despair. Again seating herself between her 
girls on the nearest sofa, her quick eye caught the 
figure of Germain strolling listlessly that way between 
the hind sofa and the wall, 

- ^< You'd better sit up there behind, Jane, and leaVe 
room for Lady Boreton here. I am very anxious to 
speak to Lady Boreton. " 

This succeeded perfectly; for though Lady Boreton 
seemed to have much more to say to her than she had 
to Lady Boreton, yet she had still opportunity to ob- 
serve, whilst apparently listening attentively, that 
Germain made a full stop behind that part of the back 
sofa where she had posted Lady Jane, and seemed, in 
spite of his position blocking up the passage, hot the 
least inclined to move. 

*^ I have been telling Flamborough," said Fitzal- 
bert, coming up to Lady Flamborough, ^Hhat he ought 
to have Smitli to cut his hair. He has come here with 
a head like a stable-boy's." 
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*< Is that your son }" said Lady Boreton. " I ne- 
ver saw him before What is his turn ? Is he lite-^ 
1 ary ?'' 

Lady Fbrnbovottf^ hesitated how to answer .this 
query, but Fitzalbert replied fur her: <^0h y^\ rery. 
lie made a book upon the Oaks last year." 

<< A pastoral poem, I presume/' said Lady Boret- 
on, to whom he spoke in enigmas. . 

** Not exaotly: a mode^m eclogue/* said Fitflcalbert, 
laughing; and here the subject of the conversation 
joined t^em. At the same moment the miuiic struck 
up, and Lady FlamborougK's eyes glistened with {Mea- 
sure as 9he saw Lady Jane working her way tiiroagh 
the defile of the sofa^ led by Germain. But \kx hap- 
piness was short-lived. They wtere met by young 
Lord Flamborough, who said: ^^ Oh, by the by, Gcer- 

main, you wre a member of 's Club. 1 wis^ you 

would ju^t go there, and help to make -a ballot for me, 
for I am up to-night'' 

^< But I am just going to dance with your sister. 
Afterwards I will go, if there is still time." 

'* But there won't be' time; and I've just got the 
number if you'll go; and I'm sure Jane don't care 
about dancing with you — she'll find plenty of partners 
bore." 

<* Flamboh)ugh, for shame," said his mother^half 
aside: <^ what does it signify to you to belong to 

's Club? I am sure you are just as well without 

being a member of it" 

^< But I am not just as well without it,'* said he; 
^< for it would be somewhere to pass my evenings, 
without the bore of staying at home, or the trouble of 
dressing." 

'^ You had better go if you don't much dislike it," 
whispered Lady Jatne to Germain, <*for if you don't 
we shall never hear the last of it at home. ' A wHfiil 
(^hild, you know — and that's what he is — must have 
his way." 

So pressed, Germain's eood-nature urged him to 
^0^ accompanied by Fitzalbert, wbo^e prophetic spi* 
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* it, as to the future situation in the world of a noble 
minor with a large rent-roll, prevented his openly 
showing all the contempt he felt for young Lord 
Tlamborough: but aiS* he descended the stairs 'with 
Germain, he broke out — " A most unlicked cub, in- 
deed. This comes of boys playing at men without 
first learning the game.^' 

.And so ended Lady Flamborough^s hopes for the 
- evening. Neither Fitzalbert nor Germain returned. 
The fact was, that as the result of the ballot produced 
only one white hall out of twelve^ it was impossible 
that they could both have played their young friend 
fair; and though from the openness and good-nature 
of Germain's character, it was next to impossible 
that he should be suspected of 'such treachery, yet it 
was an awkward state of things for any of the party 
to have to explain, where the odds were just eleven 
to one against your being believed. So they deter- 
mined to stay where they were, and sit down to 
ecarUf ah arrangement that was mutually agreeable, 
and peculiarly advantageous to Fitzalbert. 

At last, at three o'clock, all hopes of their re-appea- 
ranoe having been lost by Lady Flamborough, she 
had her carriage called. " Home,'' yawned out her 
ladyship to the sleepy footman, and " Home" was 
repeated to the no less sleepy coachman; and it was 
expressed through the medium of the whip to the 
more sleepy horses. 

Lady Flamborough drew up the side window. 
This is a moment of the four-and-twenty hours most 
dreaded by young ladies who are in the habit of suf- 
fering under maternal lectures; the only protection 
upon such an occasion being the actual presence of a 
good match. Who has incautiously accepted the offer 
to be set down: otherwise, the drive home is the op- 
portunity most usually taken by the chaperon, (whose 
temper has not been improved by the tedium of the 
last few hours,) to comment upon awkwardnesses 
committed or oversights observed; to expatiate upon 
the encouragement of " detrimentals," or the slight 
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of good parties; to inveigh against the sin of haviii|^ 
said too much; to inquire into the misfortune of l^- 
ing daoced so little. 

It was a part of the evening to which both Lady 
Caroline and Lady Jane, but particularly the latter, 
always looked forward with horror. But in this in- 
stance they felt safe. Their brother had been the 
great delinquent, and accordingly Lady Flamborough 
began: "I must say, you behaved very ill, FlamlK)- 
rough, in quite spoiling the evening by sending away 
Mr. Germain and Fitzalbert" 

"I am sure there were enough people left there 
without them. I know I wish there had been one 
less, and that's myself. I don't know why you made 
me come. I hardly knew a woman there, except old 
Lady Marsdeo, who used to come to my father'a; and 
she asked me how my little poney was, as if I was a 
chUd toll." 

" I am sure you behave very like one,^' said hh 
mother, who here broke off the conversation, not wi^ 
ing to prolong the. dispute at the imminent risk of br 
9ing the little infiu£^nce she 3iUl possessed over him. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Is tii the connfel that we two Hare^ riiar'd. 
The sisteri^Tawt, the hoars that we ha>req^eat. 
When we have chid the hai ty-footed time 
For parting ii8,-iOhJ and is all forgot? 

SrakspzArs* , 

• 

When the name of Miss Mordaunt was mention- 
ed to Lady Latimer casually at Almack's by Ladv 
Boreton, she really felt at the moment more uneasi- 
ness as to the fate of her young friend, than would 
have been believed by any who saw the radiant smile 
of conscious beauty witii which she received the next 
passing acquaintance. .A London spring is not the 
season best calculated for the cultivation of the softer 
sympathies of our nature, which flourish rather in 
shade and solitude, and are parched up beneath the 
scorching sunshine of the ball-room. Yet often in 
the course of the evening did Lady Latimer, while 
watching the gay croupes, amongst which she saw 
none • so fair, wonder what could have become of 
Helen Mordaunt 

Little did she think how near her in local position, 
but how estranged by change of circumstances, her 
former protegee at that moment was! 

It was almost within sound of the merry music, tlie 
highest notes of which came upon her ear, mingled with 
the oaliis of drunken coachmen, and the frequent lash- 
ing of whips, that Helen Mordaunt sat in her solita- 
ry lodging, endeavouring to eke out a scanty subsist- 
ence, by protracting even to that late hour, such work 
as candlelight did not prevent her from executing. — 
Her diflSculties had latterly much increased. It has 
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been mentioned that Dorothy had taken upon her 
to exercise jkhe right of placing a veto on the choi^ 
of many «humbler, but cheaper, and equally conve 
nient lodgings, with which Helen would have beei 
well contented. But though her choice had been al 
last consulted, this had not prevented her. from soojl 
finding as many faults with that which had been i 
en, as if she had been the unwilling party, and sh| 
took a very inconvenient mode of justifying herself 
from the imputation of unfounded caprice, by beinj 
very soon laid up with a really severe fit of rheuma- 
tism. This is an infliction which never improves any 
temper; but upon Dorothy its»efiects were dreadful. 
It required Helen's almost angelic patience to bear 
with her mingled ebullitions of pain and passion. 
The disorder not only prevented Dorothy from lend- 
ing her that small assistance which, considering her- 
self always more in the light of a duenna, than an 
attendant, she had ever attempted, but it. made her. 
conceive that she had a constant claim upon Helen's 
attention to all those jilternate complaints about her- 
self, and lectures to her young mistress, which, now 
that she was bodily disabled, formed her sole occupa- 
tion. London was her never-failing theme of abuse. 
"It was but to be expected that I should lose my 
precious health; I, a sober well-conditioned body 
when I came, God forgive me! to such a sink of in- 
iquity! What with the draughts down the streets, 
and the damp, and fog, and bad air — no one could 
live in it but by drunkenness, and debauchery; and 
that I should have been over-persuaded by a foolish 
girl, that's like enough to go the way she should 
not!" 

Much of this was often muttered to herself, or so 
interspersed with groans, that Helen did not feel 
obliged to take any notice of it, which she knew from, 
experience of her old nurse's character, had she done 
would only have made bad worse. She was often 
inconveniently interrupted in her own worfe, by 
piteous requests, that she would alter the position, or 



inake some other attempt to alleviate the pain of the 
strfferer. 

She had also other annoyances, arising from disap* 
pointment?. With the sanguine expectations of youth 
fbe had never doubted that those telents and acoom- 
plisbments, which had always met with the ready en* 
oomiums of frivolous equals, when only exercised for 
her own amusement, would be eagerly purchased, 
when offered for sale for her support The repose of 
a constant residence in the country, and the habits of oc- 
cupation thus engendered, had caused her much to 
excel in all sorts o£ fancy-work, and any little speci- 
mens,* whether of drawing, or some other device, 
which had been casually observed at Boreton Park, 
had always been the theme of unqualified admiration; 
for at that time it wguld Jiave been treason against good 
taste, not to admire any thins that had been touched 
by the fair hands of Miss IVIordaunt. But when, in 
the full confidence of the impression thus created, she 
completed some articles of the same kind, with in- 
finate care, and offered them to a shop-woman at the 
bazaar, who retailed toys and trinkets, she tossed 
• ihem slightingly over, saying, " Very pretty, I dare 
say; not that I'm much of a judge of these things ' 
myself; but I'll tell you what, they won't do. The 
ladies have taken to this sort of thing themselves, 
and there's an end to employment for the like of you; 
for though I dare say it would be as great a charity 
as any, if I was to give you, my young woman, 
half what they get for theirs, yet I should be out of 
pocket by it, for nobody will buy those sort of things, 
unless all the world knows they're doing a charity. 
However, if you like to leave them here, you may, 
and then tihey'U be seen, you know j and if I can get any 
thing for them, why, I'll account to you, that's 
all; — and as you seem an ingenious sort of body, if 
you could hit upon something new, such as has never 
been seen, why, I'd make it worth your while to 
have puzzled it out a bit" 

Disheartened by the reception of her first effort, ' 

Vol. n. 6 
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yet having no resource, Helen left them sus desired^ 
and returned home with the vague hope of being aUe 
to invent something which should have the charm of 
novelty, and thereuu^ be more attractive. •- Thia, tri» 
fling as the resourse may seem, occupied her more thm 
if it had been the mere labour of thi^ fingers in whid) 
she was engaged, and therefore prevented her from 
reflecting so incessantly upon the dreariness of her 
situation. 

At length, having succeeded, as she thought, ia 
producing several little fancy articles of different de* 
scriptions, which had some novelty in their desiga^ 
she again returned with them to the same st^hid in 
the bazaar. She was more favourably received than 
the first time, $ind she observed that the thii^ps sbe 
had then left had disappeared. <^ A friend of hers," 
the woman said, ^^ after she had been tired to death 
of every thing there, had^ at length, consented to 
take them cheap, as part of the stock she must get in, 
for a new shop at a distant watering-pls^e, before the 
next season;" and with this she handed over to He* 
len a poor pittance, which was certainly not what she 
ought to have got for them, but, at the same time, 
more than Helen, discouraged by her first accounts 
had latterly expected them to produce. The woman 
was more liberal in her remuneration for some of 
those last brought, with one or two of which she was 
particularly pleased, and desired Helen to keep her- 
self incessantiy employed, in as many exact repeti- 
tions of the same articles as she could execute, to be 
furnished in as short a time as possible. 

It was in this tedious mechanical labour that Helen 
had been without intermission engaged, even tp thelate 
hour mentioned above. Her spirits were completely 
exhausted, and her health began to sufier under con- 
finement to which she was so littie accustomed, and the 
atmosphere, too, of the rooms, which Dorothy regu- 
lated by her own rheumatism, was often oppressive- 
ly close. Having, at length, finished her task, so as 
to be able to take it to the bazaar the next day, she 
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threw up the window for ah*; and as the chill night 
mnd rushed into the apartment, it brought with it 
liie confiii^d noise of the bustle below, and the often- 
repeated CTy of **Lady Latimer's xarriage/' struck 
upon Helen's ear. As she listened, past times and 
changed circumstances rushed upon her recollection. 

" How diflferently," thought she, /'hare the last 
few hours been passed by Lady Latimer, and by one 
who, but some short weeks since, she would never 
hare allowed to be considered as other than her equal 
in every thing— the partner in all her pleasures— con- 
etirrent in taste— and alike even in dress?'' And 
mth this, cwne across her the recollection of the un- 
lucky ball-dr^s of the election night, and all the mis* 
chief ^at had been caused by the colour of a ribbon 
•— ** and can rfie then so soon have forgotten me ?" 

She could just distinguish the carriage which she 
k»ew contained her friend, and as its rumbling sound 
slowly died away in the distance, — " Even so,^' 
tbouj^t she, " has all trace of her she formerly loved, 
feded away fr<mi her mind." 

But a moment's reflection served to banish this mor- 
bid idea as ui^st to her friend. How could she tell 
that Lady Latimer was in any respect changed, or 
even cooled towards her ? The estrangement, such as 
it was, had all been her own doing. " My very silence 
alone is an unfair reproach to her, and a treason to 
our former frieiKiship. What right had I to suppose 
her other than sincere, in those kindly feelings she 
has so often expressed ? There was nothing of bril- 
liancy in my former state which could of itself have 
captivated her. Why should I imagine that my pre- 
sent foriorn conditio^, so calculated to excite sympa- 
thy, should produce on the contrary alienation^ or es- 
trangement?" 

It was not so easy to act upon this conviction as to 
entertain it Delay had very much aggravated the 
difficulties of explanation. How was it possible that 
j*e coufa now present herself to IMy Latimer's no- 
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tice^ without giving some reason why she had not, at 
an ealier peri(^ of her distress, made that applicatkm 
which seemed to arise so naturally out of their {ormet 
connexion ? It would now be more than ev^ neces- 
sary to enter into painful details respiting her £um- 
ly, and to sacrifice the memory ot her who was no 
more, or to submit to a suspicion as to her own motives 
in adopting her present doubtful mode ot life, whkli 
could no otherwise be accounted for than by acknowl- 
edging that somewhere there existed cause for conce^ 
ment For a moment the thought crossed her mind 
that Lady Latimer never had known, and now never 
could know, her of whom she would have to qieak; 
and that therefore no injury could be inflicted by e&tt* 
fiding to her the truth. ^<But shall not /know of 
whom I am speaking; and even in hinting at her 
frailty, how could I bear to recall the fond expression 
of that mild blue eye that nev^ looked reproach upon 

The result of her reflections was the determination 
to rise as early as possible the next morning, and to 
carry all her little productions to the bazaar the mo« 
ment it was open. It was indeed earfy.. The streets 
were still empty — the windows stifl closed. The '^ 
doors were only just opened: and no qurits were stir- 
ring, except the undines of the front steps, who were 
sporting their usual morning water-works. Many of 
them stopt for a time their twirling mops, whilst they 
followed Helen with a stare, in which admiration was 
blended with a certain difficulty in reconciling some- 
thing in her air and appearance, with the disadvantage^ 
ous moral construction, which naturally arose from their 
i'arely seeinz any one, at that early hour, at once good-* 
looking, and looking ^ood. 

As Helen, in hurrying abruptly on, turned a comer, 
she almost ran against two gentlemen who were 
standing in earnest conversation, and in whom, to her 
no small dismay, she recognized Fitzalbert and Ger- 
main. Though she had passed tbem^ bef<Hre she was 
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aware of this, and at first she hoped unobserved by 
f . them, yet she soon became conscious she was follow- 
ed, and she fancied known. She Was spmewhat re- 
assured as to this last point, by hearing one say to the 
other^ ** A beautiful figure, by Jove!" in an audible 
whisper, just as they passed her. They then slack- 
ened their pace, and seemed determined that she 
should pass them again. She drew her veil closer 
and thicker over her face, and jittempted to walk stea- 
dily by. She at first hoped and believed that they 
were no longer following, but soon again she heard 
them close behind, and talking in French to each 
other, evidently about her, though not so pointedly 
as to have been remarked by one ignorant of that lan- 
guage. Which they no doubt supposed her to be. She 
could not bear the idea of hew% known, which she 
had no doubt would be the case, if she was traced to 
the bazaar; she therefore turned from it, sharp round 
a corner, in the direction of her own home, hurried 
her paqe by degrees even to a run, and never looked 
behind till she reached her own door. 

When she made this sharp turn, Germain held her 
other pursuer back by the arm, saying: " No, this 
will never do; it will be too marked; besides, I am 
sure you are mistaken, and that we are a reail annoy- 
ance to her." 

*^ Admirably acted, that's all: and indeed so success- 
fully, that even / feel my puriosity excited. Time 
was that the glimpse of a well turned ancle, whether 
cased in silk or worsted, would have led me over half 
the stiles in the country; but one lives to learn, and 
experience has taught me this, that every woman who 
studiously conceals her face, has depend upon it, de- 
rived from Dame Nature, very suflScient reasons for 
so doing. However, she is the best goer I ever saw 
— ^that I will say for her. I have a great mind to try 
whether she'll last" 

" Stop! it's past eight o'clock, and you're not ex- 
actly in a hunting dress for such a wild goose chase'^ 
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-^pointing to his Almack's costume of the evening \ 
berore^ in which they had played all night I 

<< That's very true — so good night to you^ and good 
morning to her.'' 

Helen meanwhile rushed up stairs to her own apart- 
ment, threw herself upon the sofa, crouching like a 
hunted hare; and whilst her heart beat violentl^&fait 
hor bg— flt , listened anxiously for the dreaded sounds 
of pursuit: and though a few minutes reassured her 
upon this point, in vain she attempted throughout the 
day to regain her accustomed composure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Behold this ring, • 

Who«e high respect, and rich validitj, 
Did lack a parallel. 

SuAJUPSABB — jiU'i Well that ends Well. 

7ou look upon that sleeve; behold it well.— 
O* all you gods I — O pretty, pretty pledge ! 
Nay, do not snatch it from me; 
He that takes this, must take my heart withal. 

ShjLkspsarb — Troilus antTCreagida, 

The morning after Almack's, Lady Flamborough 
called rather early upon Lady Boreton^ not from any 
great wish that she felt to see her ladyship, but from 
a prospective inclination to repeat her visit in the sum- 
mer to Boreton Hall. 

A dowager's summer and autumn are apt to hang 
a little heavy on her hands. A watering-place is ra- 
ther an expensive resource; she can't bespeak plays 
and patronise balls for nothing, and, after all, she is 
often of the same opinion as the manager, or the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, that " La Jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle.^^ Then,- as to a trip to the Continent, a 
pretty precocious girl* may sometimes be married be- 
fore the age at which she would be ^^ out" in Eng- 
land. But neither Lady Caroline nor Lady Jane 
were quite so green as to require to be forced for- 
ward; and to lose a London season would be, in their 
case, a dangerous experiment Lady Flamborough 
had been very much pleased with the party she la^t 
met at Boreton; and though nothing had actually oc- 
curred in consequence, much had then been put in 
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train. She had certainly some difficulty as to the ad- 
verse part that many of her connexions and relatives 
had since taken at the election; but she had been glad 
to observe, the ni^ht before, that Lady Boreton did 
pot appear to retain any unpleasant feelings on this 
*head. She was prepared too, this morning, to intro- 
duce a topic which might afford an opportunity of 
descanting on the pleasures of the visit, without re- 
calling, the troubles of the election^ She therefore 
beg^n: 

<< Who do you think is come to town this morn- 
ing ? Henry Seaford, my cousin. Lord Waltham's 
third son. You know, he was intended for the diplo- 
matique; but, at nineteen, he wanted to marry 2i fig- 
urante at Naples, so his father very properly deter- 
mined, he should go into the church. And Lord Walr 
tham certainly has been very kind io him ever since ; 
and has just got him a capital living in a beautiful 
hunting county, and so he is come up from the place 
where he has been upon probation. And whom do 
you think be has been telling us about? You remem- 
ber that girl, who was a sort of protfgSe of Louisa^s, 
and whom ydu were kind enough to invite to thftt de- 
lightful party we had at Boreton ? My girls always 
say, they never -were so happy. You know who I 

mean; Miss . It was a strange fancy of Louisa's, 

I told her, I thought it was taking a great liberty 
with you: however, Fitzalbert cried her up, so every 
body admired her. Miss Melville was it? — No, Mor- 
daunt." 

" Miss Mordaunt, to be sure,'* said Lady Boreton; 
** A very pretty pleasant girl. What of her ?'' 

"Why, Seaford says, she's left quite a beggar. — 
Her mother died when he first came there; and she's 
gone no one knows where. It's a great pity! To be 
sure, she had a very neat taste in dress, and might 
make a very good lady's maid; only, I can't bear 
pretty ladies' maids; they are always looking over 
one's shoulders at themselves in the glass." 

It so happened, that Oakley just at this time came 
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in to make a morning visit to Lady Boretoil. He was 
very much out of spirits, having seen tiiat mormiig 
by his agent's accounts, that Helenas annuity had ne- 
ver been claimed* This had made him very uneasy; 
h^^etermined himself to leave town to examine iistio 
thPcause; and had therefore called on Lady Boretoti 
previous to his departure, fb arrange some county bu- 
siness with her, which it was impossible that he couM 
leave unsettled. It will have been ofa^^erved that, to 
use a vulgar phrase, there was ^<no love lost" be- 
tween him and Lady Flamborongh. 

He was therefore rattier disconcerted, at fiading her 
there; and she, on h^ part, abruptly concluded her 
visit on account of his coming in; but, as it was im^ 
possible with her well-practis^ eye for incipient flir- 
tations, that his former attenticms to Helen Mordmint 
ccruld have entirely escaped her observation, sh^ said 
rather maliciou^y, just as she went out: << Indeed, 
my dear Lady Boreton, any thing o^e could do to ^t 
her in a^ decent line, would be quite a chsority for her, 
poor thing! It is shocking to think of the tempts 
tions to vniich she may be exposed; for she certaia^ 
ly was ratilier pretty. You had better talk it over 
witih Mr. Oakley; he is a gov^nor of so many of 
those charitable institutions. The Magdalen, is it? 
No; that is not exactly what I mean: however, I'll 
leave you to settle it all with him. Good morning.'' 

When Lady Boreton explained to Oakley that it 
was Helen Mordaunt of whom they had been speak- 
ing, he turned as pale as death; uid had her ladyship 
not been engrossed in many projects on which she had 
long wished to cons^lt him, she could not have avoid- 
ed observing his emc^on. It was in vain, however, 
that abe attempted to command his attention^ whilst 
she expounded to him sever^ joint-stock schemes,, in 
which she was then anxiously engaged. << You must 
take a hundred shares in this, Mr. Oakley, it is the 
best of all. It is called the < Joint Stock Staff of 
lafe Company/ You know .there is nothing in which 
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one M so ahanefiilly abased as in the London bread* 
Well, we propose to bake in one immense oren, aad 
the dough is to be kneaded by steam. Fitzalbert 
says, that if the daiatdies must go into the ci^ for mo- 
ney, they had better give up fii^monger^s compai||^9 
and go into the best bread society, where they will 
be Very much kneaded, *Very good that, Mr. Oak-^ 
ley.^* 

But even tiiis appeal did not force from Oakley an 
unconscious smile at Pitzalbert^s execrable pun, misph 
less rouse him from his abstraction; though he rose 
mechanically, at Lady Boreton^s desire, to examine 
the model of the oven. In showing it off. Lady Bo- 
reton's wrist got entangled in the machinery, and her 
bracelet broke «nd fell to the ground. Oakley stoop* 
ed to pick it up, hardly, knowing what he was doing, 
till his eye accidentally glancing upon that which he 
held in his hand> his attention instantly became rivct^ 
ed, whilst Lady Breton went on indefadgably ex- 
{Gaining that at which he. was no longer pretending to 
look. The bracelet was made of hair, and irresisti- 
bly reminded hihi of one he had seen Helen jMor- 
datint, at Boriston, making of her own hair for^Pydy^ 
Latimer: it had been of a peculiarly ingenious iftan* 
ufacture, lately invented at Paris, and had not been' 
previously kndwn in this country; he remembered * 
too being struck, at tJie titne, with the admiration the 
company then bestowed on the worfcmsuiship; and not • 
a little disgusted at tiie frivolity wHich could single 
out this, of all Helen's accomplishments, the most to 
admire. 

That which he now h^d in his hand, was of the 
same fashion, the same plaiting; and could he have be- 
lieved it, he would almost have ^aid, the same hair* 

Lady Boreton, having finished her unheeded liec* 
ture on machinery, ofiered to take the bracelet away. 
**0h, thank you, Mr. Oakley, the cks^ is broken, I 
perceive. Bazaar goods never last'' 

But OaUey was unwilHng thus to part with it, an4 
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offared himaelf to take it tiiere to be repaired; think- ' * 
ing that, by thait meane, he mi^t pertuqis obtain a 
due to the discovery of Helen. 

I^dy Bes^too looked not a little surprised at such 
an o^er on his part, as it was a cirility quite out of 
his usual line; but she nevertheless accepted his ser- 

ViOBS, \ 

Oakley hastened out of the house, went direct to 
the bazaar, and found out the stall mentioned by Lady 
Boreton; Ijut, once there, he almost omitted his com- 
mission, and entii*ely forgot the explicit direction he 
had received as to the new setting, in the eagerness 
of his inquiries about the person from whom it had 
been procured. The shopwoman, having still some 
pretensions to good looks herself, gave not an over 
partial account of the personal appearance of her, the 
.mere description of whom seemed to blind her hear- 
er to the more obvious charms before him; but even 
from her account, Oakley extracted enough to con- 
vince him that it was Helen herself. 

"You will oblige me with her direction,'^ said he. 
There was a strange expressson, which was meant for 
propriety, on the shopwoman's countenance, as she 
replied, " that indeed she knew nothing at all about 
her— that her goods were brought there for sale, and 
she paid honesUy for Uiem; but, as to any thing further 
than in the way of business, she knew nothing about 
her, nor she didn't desire.'^ 

" But i have to order another bracelet similar to 
this," said Oakley, restraining himself: ** when are ' 
you likely to see her again, as there is some hurry 
about it ?^' 

"Oh, if it's for that, sir,'' said the woman, "I 
expected her here this morning; but I'm afraid she 
may have been a bit idle. Perhaps some other gen- 
tleman has been asking after her," added she, mean- 
ing to look sly; but she checked herself, on seeing 
nothing in Oakley's face which made it, on any ac- 
couht, expedient for her to do so. 
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<^ I think it is impossible that she. should miss 
mins to-morrow morning; and she's very early w] 
she does come." 

Havinsy at length, extracted this piece of info 
tion, OaUey deputed; and the shopwoman mut 
as he went out: ^* I should have guessed as much; it 
is always your demure-looking ones who are the, 
worst** 
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CHAPTER X. 



^ You remember - , 

The daughter of this lord ? ' 

Admiringly; my high-repented blames*. 
Dear sovereign, pa^on to me> 

All is whole; 
Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant bythe forward top. 
For on our quick'st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

Shakspeabe*. 



The succeeding night Oakley passed in the House, 
of Commons, and was surprised to find it impossibly 
to fix his attention, as usual^ to the course of a long 
and interesting debate. Returning from thence after 
day-break, he took his station at once where he could 
command from a distance the entrance to the bazaar. 
He had, as might have been ext)ected from the earli- 
ness of theiiour, some time to wait: but at length he 
beheld a figure in blac^ slowly, almost timidly, ad- 
vancing: a single glance suflRced to convince him it 
was the. object of his search. There was a hesitation 
in her step, and an embarrassment in her deportment, 
caused by the narrow escape of being recognised, ex- 
perienced by her the day before, which seemed to call 
for support and assistance; and, but that he felt une- 
qual to command his feelings sufficiently for a meet- 
ing in the open streets, he would have rushed forward 
to ojflfer her his protection. As she returned from the 
bazaar, he followed at a distance, and traced her to 
her lodging, but hesitated to enter after her. 

Vol. II. 7 
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Helen's situation was now more than ever distress* 
ing. The day before she had received, through a 
relation of old Dorothy's in the city', where, ta pm^, 
vent discovery, all her letters were sent, a commnni^ 
cation from Mr. Seaford, to state, that having been 
promoted to a better living, he was obliged to give up 
her house, the last quarter for which, paid in ad- 
vance, was just .out This rendered it almost indis^ 
pensable for her to give up her present expensiTc 
lodging; but old Dorothy's state, crippled and help- 
less with rheumatism, seemed to make the propoml 
of it for the present impossible: as even, had she been 
in health, she was sure it was a point that would not 
have been carried without a contest Independent of 
the regard which long habit had made her feel for 
the old woman, her proteAtion^ was too .oeeeasary to 
the respectability of her -present situation to be i|^t^^ 
dispensed with. The shopwoman, too, not tevlt||{:'. 
found the novelty of her last batch of fancy artidbor - 
so attractive as she had expected, had made a £n^r. 
of taking even those she had just finished, asAllHi ' 
confined any fur^er orders to another bracelet iUblv 
lar to the broken one which she said had been tffdtaif^ 
ed by the gentleman, who brought the lady's to i 
paired. 

This bracelet, purchased by Lady Boreton jttt, _ 
bazaar, had been a single experiment of the kiod^^ 
tempted by Helen in her endeavour to produce i 
thine new; and doubtful of success, she had sacrifi 
a lock of her own hair to see whether it would 
swer. What was now to be done? At first 
thought of purchasing some hair as nearly as posa 
of the same colour as her own, of which to make it; 
little guessing that such a substitute would have made 
all the difference to the person by whom it was or- 
dered. Then again, the expense of such a purchase 
was such as the present state of her ftinds could ill 
afford; and she determined to sacrifice some more of 
her own beautiful locks. 

As she loosed her long and luxuriant hair of 
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matchl^ssf broWn, a passing feelingof pardonable vanity 
inferposed to cheek hex hand, but she had almost 
subdued it with the reflection, "Is this a time for 
•pride of pa:*on ?'^— when at the moment the door 
opened, and Oakley once again stood before her^ un- 
expected ^nd Unnshered. , 

Far di|ferent^ however, was the first impression . 
made upon him by Helen^ appearance now and upon 
the last occasion, when that fine hair, which now flowed 
tfneonfitied, about to be sacrificed to her>neeessities, had 
dressed with consummate art, been tb him offiainsively 
blended, with his adv^sary's colours. Now the 
splendid robe of gala gaiety had been exchanged for 
a simple rdress^ of the deepest mourning. 

It is said, that few are «een for the first time in 
moorapg^'Without their- beauty being apparently eii^ 
..iMmoBM, and of this few Helto was not' one. Con- 
Ifebment and sufiering had somewhat' blanched her 
^eek,'but the more depressed and humiliated she ap- 
|^eaf«d, the more Unworthy did Oakky think himself 
0li' h«r ; and • thi« feeling tfoi' the time ^ ovei»powered 
Ifisivi Helen, tm her part, wacrfor an instant kept si- 
4eilt'by a mixture of'sensations which she would have 
%eent unable tO' analyse, and unwilHag at all to attr^ 
Jiute to their true source. This it was that at first 
imparted a trenxulousn^s to her voice as she said: 
^*i am sure you> need tjnly be told, 'that this room is 
*^ ^and recollect that I am alone and unprotected, 

rat once the impropriety of this- intrusion. 
^ " Forgive me^ one moment, auid I will explain-— 
St ta see yoii thus degraded*— in a situation so un- 
^vwthy ;of you-^— '' " 

"Degraded," said she, " I can never feel but by 
sowsR fault of my own ; arid however at variance my 
pr&»et)t situation may be with that in which you last 
i>eheld:me, it was then j not now, that I was misplar 
eed. For none can know better than you, that a foi>- 
lorn and destitute orphan^ with no. kindred claims of 
anyk:ind, can^ best by her own exertions^ esiJapere- 
proacbf 
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^^And it is my brutality-/' excliimed Oajdj 
'•' which has made you think so but too justly 
you must hate me!'' 

<* No indeed," said she, "such an idea is 
alike to all your former kindness, and to my gratefi 
^ense if it Neither of these is^ Jo be effaced by an in- ' 
jury inflicted in a momentary burst of passion. " 

As she said this, even these kind words failed of 
imparting that consolation to Oakley which he deri- 
ved from an object which accidently met his eye. 
Strange, and trivial, and app^ently unworthy of ob- 
servation, at such a moment, was that from whence 
he nevertheless, imbibed comfort 

A volume of Byron's works w^open upon the table 
before him. Byron was a geniius peculiarly suitedt 
to excite admir^ion in a person of OaklejF'tf ^disposi- 
tion. He well remembered, during the dijrs qf hi&. 
acquaintance with Helen, that he had often r^^oAed 
{Passages to her of that author, with whom a&lsps^ 
thei;i unacquainted, as Mrs. Mordaunt's secluded mpde 
of life had confined h^r reading principally tB tix« 
standard classics of the language, in all of wMch 
she was perfectly well read. " Even, then, iH her 
present embarrassments, she has remembered ^JBrjr 
recommendations, and cultivated my tastes," &0U|^. 
be; ^Hhis is not the conduct of indifference or Sm^j 
like." So ingenious is a lover in extracting en( — " 
ragement from, apparently the niost unlikely so* 
As soon, therefore, as she had finished, he addressed 
with somewhat more of confidence: " Talk not of J^fJ' 
servicer; tliey are nothing; but let me hope '*'"^t^l 

<' Pardon me," said Helen, ihterrupting him; **I 
have said that I did not consider my present situ- 
ation degrading; but I am not insensible to its pe- 
culiar disadvantages; not. the least of which is, that it 
lays me painfully open to groundless suspicion. My 
character must remain -unblemished: ^jtis all I have; 
and the continuance of this interview " 

^^I see it," said Oaikley." <<No I will not again 
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■*ggrttvate=^yoiir misfcfrttrnes; but say, at least, that you 

'^ «*f1iatl do, asfreeiy as woiiH that Christian spirit 
to whom Hie injury wai^ done, Had she even known 
your recent offence, she w^ould still hare died as she 
did — almost her lastijreatii murmuring a blessing oil 
your name. Her end was that of a person whose 
former errors, such as they were^ had, loy separating 
her from this* world, the better prepared her for the 
next. And that I, her daughter, who so revered* and 
adored her, should be obliged toconSrder her. — But 
this is a subject on which I cannot bear to think; 
much less to speak. As far as you were to blame; 
most heartily do I forgive you. God bless you; Mr, 
Oakley. 

** I cannot leave" you, even till a better opportuni- 
ty of saying all I wish, unless you will allow me again 
'isi'festore what I consider as your legal provision, '* 

<* jDo not ask this. I cannot quite forget as well 
^ forgive, if I have that constantly to remind me; 
i^A I would fain learn to thing of you with unmixed 
latitude for all your kindness to the orphan girl: 

jfiny other proof of my forgiveness -^ '* 

/'/^There is one proof which I would yet dare not 
indc^ Oh,- Helen! might I but hope that -you would 
|3ic>w me, by devoting my life to your happiness, to' 
j^l$lire my own — that you would, as mine, consent to 
'^e^re with me that situation in the world which 
ffould be yours by right I I hardly know 'what I am' 
^flagHng", but this I know, that I cannot live wdthout 
you. Helen/ for God's sake, look up-^-speak to' 
me.'' 

When Oakley's meaning ' first broke on Aden's 
mind, the flash of excitement, even before' the' wordfiT 
were uttered, dispelled all traces of langu^or and suf- 
fering from her previously pale cheek. Her leye; fot 
an instant, glistened with a peculiar brightness till 
dimmed with tears; when, hiding her See in her' 
hands, and dropping it on the table, she sobbed hys*' 
tericaHy/^ The suddcnr revulsion hadheen todr much 
7* 
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for her shattered Spirits. While Oakley hufig anxi^ms^ ■ 
ly over her, she had lime to recover fr6m this invofam* 
taiy weakness, which she soon did so far as ta sayi 
*^ r^09 no, no: I feel that this cannot, must not be.*' 

**Why? wherefore?'' exclaimed Oakley, passion- 
ately: *' who can dare to object, if you allow me to 
hope ?'' 

**No,'' said Helen; it is a connexion every way 
unworthy of you; and I cannot allow that your gen- 
erous nature, excited by the idea of injury inflicted, 
and softened by pity, should give to a passmg predi- 
lection, an influence upon your fate which in cooler 
moments, your judgment would regret" 

*^ Believe me, Helen, you now wrong me for the 
first time." 

" Let me intreat ypu to hear me," said she; ^* I 
have hardly powers for my task, even if I may at- 
tempt it without interruption. If I have you to con- 
tend against as well as myself, it will be impossible. 
I will not deny that in the day-dreams of my solitude, 
the thought of this has often occurred; but I have 
convinced myself of its impossibility." 

Oakley was again about to protest against such a 
conclusion, but the imploring look with which she 
met his attempt silenced him, and he listened with 
breathless attention, whilst she continued: — 

'' That your character has been no uninteresting one 
to me, I fear my recent weakness has but too plainly 
shown; but the more I have thought, (and I have had 
leisure for reflection,) the more convinced I have 
become, that yours is a disposition which would be 
rendered peculiarly unhappy by an unequal match." 

^' But how unequal, except that I am every way 
unworthy of you ?" 

** Nay, is not my present situation open to miscori^ 
struction and reproach ? You, yourself, called it deg- 
radation; and though my own feelings would not so 
acknowledge it, yet I cannot deny that it will be ^ 
considered in the eyes of the world." 

^^ But there is not a man living that feels more con* 
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tempt than I do for the opinion of that knot of knaves 
and fools which calls itself the world.** 

** That it would not force you to bow before its 

*#vorthless idol^ I can well believe; but prone as your 

nature is to distrust, even of yourself, how can you 

answer that you could be proof against the galling, 

thoudi groundless taunts of the malicious?" 

<< But how can this affect you?" 

*^ Simply thus; for I will not remind you that you 
cannot always command yourself. Your regret for 
what once passed, is too sincere for that to be necessa- 
ry; but, for y pur happiness, it behoved you to have 
chosen one already known and acknowledged by the 
world; and, must I add, one of unblemished birth ?" 

Her voice faltered a little as she said this; but she 
continued: " My present line of life is one that I 
have adopted from the purest motives, and as the only 
way to extricate myself from difficulties; but my rea- 
sons were of a nature which evaded explanation. 
How, then, could you bear the thousand misinterpre- 
tations to which, should it be known, it may expose 
me ? Nay, ar6 you even sure that ,you could always 
steel your own mind against suspicion ?" 

As Helen uttered these words, Oakley's brow be- 
came suddenly clouded, whilst hidieous visions, like 
the confused creations of the nightmare, crowded past 
him. But with an effort he succeeded in banishing 
the^; and answered emphatically: "Suspect you, He- 
len ? No, by Heaven, impossible I" 

Haying once allowed her to finish all her objections, 
he became more earnest in his intreaties and protesta- 
tions. It was not to be expected that she should long 
resist herself as well as him. She had thought it her 
duty to state why she feared for his happiness. Hav- 
ing done this, I hope that the reader will not like her 
the less for havii:^ been too much of a woman, and 
too little of a heroine to attempt more. Indeed, she 
*could not help flattering'herself, from the proof of on- 
bounded confidence he had just given, that her influ- 
ence over him would be such as to overcome his con- 
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stitutional failing. Upon one point, however, she 
was resolute: that, till the expiration of her mourns 
ing, they should meet no more. Nothing should be 
declared, nor ought it to be considered by him in th# 
light of an engagement 

"The home of my childhood being at present va^ 
cant, I will return there j and shall now have no scru* 
pie in again accepting that Which we used to receive 
from my — from the person whose property you 
have inherited. '^ 

As she said this, a npise as of one moving with 
difiSculty, accompanied with much groaning and cough* 
ing, was heard in the next room. This was caused 
by Dorothy's efforts' to raise herself in consequence 
of hearing a man's voice. At length, in answer to 
her repeated calls upon her name, Helen opened the 
door, whereupon the old woman, seeing Oakley and 
Helen, screamed out — " A man in Miss Mbrdaunt's 
room ! I ought to have known it wx)uld come to this, 
thouffh I could never have believed it of her." 

" This gentleman," said Helen calmly, ** is Mr. 
Oakley, Lord Rockington's heir." 

" So much the wor^e; he comes of a bad sort, and 
I doubt for a bad end." 

" You need not have feared suspicion," said Oak- 
ley to Helen, smiling; " such a duenna would have 
been a suflScient antidote to the doubts even of a 
Spaniard: but I think her faithful apprehensions merit 
confidence; and that she at least should be an excep- 
tion to the silence on the subject of our engagement 
which you prescribe." 

To this Helen consented, and Dorothy was quite 
satisfied upon hearing that at the expiration of the 
mourning, she was to resign her anxious care of her 
young mistress into the hands of a husband, in the 
]>erson of Mr. Oakley. 

As soon as Helen was derived of the delight of 
Oakley's presence, was relieved from the torrent of* 
Dorothy's questions, and had reason to reiSect on the 
change in her future fate, which the last two ^lours 
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had produced, she indulged fondly in unmixed antici* 
pations of happiness. The doubts of Oakley's dispo- 
sition, which had been formed in the sadness of soli- 
tude, and wliich she thought it her duty to state, had 
lost their influence when she had ceased to urge them; 
and she now rather reproached herself with coldness 
and ingratitude in having so distrustfully received the 
passionate declaration of the most disinterested attach* 
ment. 
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CHAFFER XI. 



• Thb thou teirtt me; 



But saying thos, instead of oil and balm, 

Thou iaj'st in every gash that love hath given me, 

The Imife that made it 

Srakspbari:. 

** Don't you think Lady Jane Sydenham a most 
delightful girl ?*' said Germain to Fitzalbert, as they 
were brealdfasting together at the house of the former. 

** Vou do— wmch is more to the purpose/' answer- 
ed Fitzalbert " Did I not always say it would be 
so ? I shall set up for a prophet; for did I not also 
foresee that you would first fancy Lady Latimer ? — 
but that wouldn't do. No, no; she had too much to 
lose^ and like many of our fair countrywomen, how* 
ever fond of flirting, she was not likely to run any 
such risk pour vos beaux yeux.^^ 

*<I think," said Grermain, recollecting what had 
been said at Boreton, ^< Lady Latimer rather wants 
heart'' 

*/ Well, nobody can accuse you of that except whea 
it's ih handj as they say of a newspaper. However, 
I'm very glad that it's likely to be so. You and the 
Latimers will make a snug coterie together. It wUt 
foe the very thing for me. I only hope that ass 
Greenford won't marry Lady Caroling — that would 
be too great luck for Lady Flamborou3i; besides, Sir 
Gregory is not exactly the sort of fellow one would 
present with the fee-simple of one's society. I let 
him out my acquaintance on short leases — and he 
eometiiAes pays heavy fines for renewal," he added, 
half to himself; as he walked towards the window, 
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doubting whether it was 4>rudeiit to aqlcnowledge so 
much. 

Any further oonfidencie of this kiod^ eveaif he had 
been tmpFudent enough to hifit them^ were prevented 
by the entrance, of Oakley. Since his reconciliation 
with Helen, hohad beguiv tO' think that he had -never 
been^sufficiehdy indulgent to the natural defects in 
the character of his early friend , who, on his part, 
had always been' very patient- under ^the much more 
annoying faults to which* Oakley himself was subject 
He had met Germain, aceiclentally, the-day before, 
and the first advaoices he'^ad then made to a reconci- 
Hation> had been ait onoe received with that cordiality 
which Germain's gOod'-natured and placable disposi* 
tion would have led one to expect. Oakley had felt 
much happier since this in^rview had taken place ; 
and his present visit was intended, not only as a fur- 
ther- peaee-offCTing, but^as an- advance towards renew- 
ed intimacy. 

"This amiable temper of mind was a little ruffled by 
findings Fitzalbert there. It is imposssible to conceive 
any two men who had a more thorough dislike of 
each other. Fitzalbert^ to be sure on his side, was a 
pococurante in every thing, and scarcely troubled his 
head about Oakley, when he was not, as he called it, - 
oppressed with his presence; but it was observed that 
wnen'that was the case> his jokes flowed less natural- 
ly, and there was more sharpness, and less ease in his 
conversation. Oakley had a thorough contempt for 
the character of -FitzaJbert, joined to a certain dread 
of his satire, which did not the less exist, because he 
would never have acknowledged it, even to himself. 

Fitzalbert prepared to evacuate upon this irruption 
of his enemy. " Then you are not for tennis this 
morning, eh„ Germain ?'' said he. A strange idea, 
at the instant, occurred to him, and he afterwards sjiid 
that he could not account by what chain of thought it 
first struck his fancy. " By the by," he added, « do 
you remember that devilish fine girl we gave chase to 
yesterday morning— 1 always thought I had seen her 
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before. Who do you think I really believe it was ? 
You remember Helen Mordaunt, who used to live 
with Lady Latimer. It waB stupid of roe not to know 
her at once. There is no mistaking that air and fig- 
ure when once seen. The light springy walk too! — 
Nobody knew what had become of her. I always 
heard she was of a low family. Who knows but she 
may be very come-at-able ?'' 

This was said carelessly, and with no other object 
than to annoy Oakley; and with the view of watch- 
ing its eflTect, he advanced 'towards the mirror over the 
chimney-piece, and whilst still speaking, and appa- 
rently examining Germain's dinner engagements, — 
which stuck round the frame, he stole a glance in the 
slass. But the impending storm which he saw on 
Oakley's brow, was so much more formidable an^ 
threatening than he had expected, that his retreat was 
like that oi a man who has no objection to admire a 
tempest from a distance, but is not prepared unneces- 
sarily to expose himself to its violence. He there- 
fore wished Germain an abrupt good morning; at the 
same time, however, whistling ** Di tanti palpiti,'' 
with the most successful precision. 

He had dercended the stairs,' and finished the tune, 
before Oakley had recovered from his astonishment, 
or had decided in wJiat way he could most successful- 
ly annihilate him. He then seized Germain's* hand 
with appalling earnestness, saying, "Tell me, for 
God's sake, what is this frightful story that puppy has 
bc^n alluding to ? Helen Mordaunt, and Fitzalbert, 
— what can they possibly have in common ? Did he 
follow her?— did they speak ?" 

Germain, not having been informed of Oakley^s 
engagement to Helen, was, on his side surprised at 
his vthemetice, but readily explained that on the pre- 
vious nrorning he had been dragged on by Fitzalbert, 
. in pui^uit of a woman, whose figure had struck him, 
but it had never for an instant occurred to him, that 
it could be Miss Mordailnt, and his ignorance, as to 
whether it was or was not,'Was a suflBcient answer to 
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the other question, whether there had been any cofn- 
munication between th^m. 

«*True! true!'' said Oakley; "what a fool I am 
to mind the idle insinuations of a coxcomb like that! 
Still he certainly used to be very attentive to hei^ at 
Borefon.'' 

** You have not told me,'' said Germain, " whe- 
ther you have any particular reason for wishing to' 
fmd her out, but if you have, now that Fitzalbert has 
mentioned the likeness, I have no doubt that it was 
she we saw yesterday niorning, and her anxiety to 
avoid us, confirms me in the idea." 

^< Yes, I believe, so far the conceited' fool was right; 
but I may ias well confide to you at once my precious 
secret; for, to say the truth, I shall never be quite 
happy till Helen is again safe under your friend. 
Lady Latimer's protection; and you must arrange 
this." 

This proposal, on the part of Oakley, to I'e^unite 
Helen with Lady Latimer, was principally intended 
to show the extent of his repentance for his offence 
on the memorable night of the quarrel, which had 
originated in his wanton attack on that lady's charac- 
ter; but though he was hardly aware of it himself, 
this good intention was not a little accelerated in ac- 
tion, by an anxious uneasiness at what Helen might 
be exposed to,' in her present unprotected situation. 
He communicated, without alluding to their quarrel, 
his discovery of Helen, her distress, since the death 
of her mother, and their present engagement Whilst 
Germain rejoiced in the happiness of his friend, he 
began seriously to turn over in his mind the intention 
of heing equally happy with Lady Jane. 

"And now," said Oakley, "one word upon the 
credit of our old friendship. Public report spreads 
too widely to be entirely without foundation, that 
you are dreadfully embarrassed. I once told you, 
that whatever ready money I could command, and 
that is not a little, should be at your service; and you 
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have not 80 entirely forgotten me, as to think that I 
ever made an offer which I did not mean should be 
accepted. '^ 

<< A thousand thanks!'' replied Germain, not a lit- 
tle touched at this revival of former kindness, *^ but 
at present, I am in no want; for next week, when 
Lord Latimer's colt wins the Derby, I shall sack 
twenty thousand." 

"Or lose. ?" in()uired Oakley, shaking his 

head. 

<<0h! nothing to signify; and besides, he can't lose. 
I know all about him.'' 

" Well, we shall see; or rather, you will see and I 
shall hear — for nothing should tempt me there." 

When Oakley, having left Germain, returned home- 
wards, he in vain attempted to banish from his recol- 
lection the offensive tone in which Fitzalbert had 
mentioned Helen. He tried to persuade himself that,, 
even if it was done purposely to annoy him, circum- 
stanced as he was, it was impossible openly to resent 
it, and therefore to allow him to succeed in his 
object, was giving an unnecessary triumph to his 
enemy. 

Yet, in spite of these suggestions of his better rea- 
son, he could not get over the disagreeable impres- 
sion it had left behind — ^he could not endure that 
Fitzalbert should ever have presumed to look at He- 
len for a moment even in passing, with that feeling, 
which he had dared to avow had induced him to f(M- 
low her in the open streets. The intolerably confi- 
dent expression of countenance with which he had 
pronounced her come-at-able^ was ever obtruding it- 
self on his recollection, and rankling at his heart — 
Was it to be borne, that he should always be subject 
without redress, to similar insults ? If the last were 
repeated in its recent shape, he felt resolved, that not 
even his desire to put off the declaration of his en- 
gagement till Helen was creditably settled, should 
prevent his inflicting summary punishment on the 
spot. 
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But this was not all he had to fear, when even the 
announcement of his intended marriage should secure 
him from the repetition of such conversation in his 
hearing. He dreaded lest Fitzalbert, having once 
ascertained that he was right, in supposing that 
it was Helen whom he had seen in such a doubt- 
ful situation, should take a thousand circuitous ways 
of hinting disadvantageous constructions upon her 
conduct, tjie effect of which might meet his eje, 
without reaching his ear; and that being unable to 
trace this home to him on whom hissuspicions/eatetl^ 
or to make Fitzalbert answerable for the contemptu- 
ous curl upon another man's lip, he should be lert 
entirely without redress. There was much of mor- 
hid feelingjn all this; but it was in Oakley's natuit! 
for such*things to give him uneasiness; and after tor- 
turing himself in vain, the only practical, though not 
rational conclusion at which he arrived, was to take 
the first opportunity of fastening a quarrel upon Fitz- 
albert. 

Meanwhile, Germain gave himself up without al- 
loy to agreeable anticipations. That Lord Latimer's 
horse should win the Derby, he -looked upon to be 
as certain as that Lady Jane would accept him. 
There had certainly not been much romance in tht; 
attachment of the two; but there was much that wets 
just as likely to tend to their mutual happiness. 
There was a buoyancy in Germain's spirits, which it 
seemed to be impossible for cirpumstances to depres;^. 
There .was a sunshine in his mind, which imparted p. 
glowing light to all that it touched, which was pecu- 
liarly attractive to a girl of Lady Jane's cheerful, biii 
not thoughtless turn. Hqr natural good sense cer- 
tainly led her to perceive that Germain's facility of 
temper caused him to be much top easily led, but at 
the same time she saw that he was most in the power 
of those with whom he lived the m©3t, and this con- 
viction was rather cor solatory as to the advantages a 
svife might derive from that circomstance. 
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Certain it is, that though Lady Flamborough still 
manoeuvred as if there were diflSculties to be over- 
come, yet she experienced as little real unwillingness, 
as she showed open opposition to the arrangement — 
that while she, Caroline, and two others, went inside 
the carnage, Jane and Germain should sliare the ba- 
rouche-box down to Epsom. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Lopk, what a hone should have he did not lack, 
JSave a proud rider on to proud a back. 



What recketh he his rider's angry stir ? 

What cares he now for curb, or pricking spur? 

Shakspsare. 

** We could not make a House: it is the day of the 
Derby," said a treasury-hack to Oakley, as he met 
him in Parliament Street. And^that is not the only 
house by many thousands that is on that day desert- 
-ed. Private, as well as public concerns give way to 
the all-engrossing excitement of the momentj though 
there are many who do not know, and still more who 
do not care what ** the Derby " means, whether it is 
a wild Jbeast, a giant, a house, qr a horse. There ne- 
ver was any expedition on which every one of the 
hundred thousand goes so entirely, because the other 
99999 do so. To be sure, whatever other advantages 
they may derive from it, all have that of receiving \i\ 
full the " price of a king's ransom, a peck of Marcli 
dust," which, our climate being apt to be in arrear. 
is usually paid at two months after date, and is jus L 
due about this time, with its usual accompaniments of 
a hot sun and a cold wind. 

Upon this occasion, however, the weather was 
more than usually propitious, and as for Lady Flam* 
borough — no bustle bewildered, no dust blinded, no 
6un dazzled her watchful eyes, as she marked the pro- 
ceedings on the barouche-box. She thought she could 
not be deceived, for there was a more than usual ani- 
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mation in Germain's profile; andtb^ was a peculiar 
tin^ on the little she could cat6h of Jane's delicate 
cheek, as it was turned away from him. 

She was right; the proposal had been made, and 
accepted. It may be objected to Grermain's discretion, 
that he chose rather a public opportunity for his de- 
claration; but his is no singular case. Secluded wood- 
bine bowers are not to be found from March to Au- 
gust; and less favourable moments have sometimes 
sufficed; and though it was by no means a sentimental 
journey on which they were bound, yet in their pre- 
sent position, they might at least be said to be eleva- 
ted above the rest of Sie world. 

Arrived at the course, the business of the morning 
obliged Germain, even after what had just passed 
between him and Lady Jane, to leave h^r, to attend 
to his own immediate interests. Upon entering the 
paddock where the hor^ep where parading, it was easy 
ibr him to distinguish Lord Latimer's, from the crowd 
\vhich surrounded him, and moved across to meet him 
again, as he walked round. He was indeed a noble 
animal; but from the enthusiastic encoqaiums passed 
upon him, one would havp imagined that his like had 
never been fqaled. ** Capital legsl" cried one; " how 
well he steps!'' — ^and another, **What thighs and 
lioughs?" — "Depth in tlie girth!" — "Never saw 
5uch a shoulder!" — "Arid such a pretty blood-like 
head too!" All these agreeably greeted Germain^s 
ear, as he mingled with the crowd. 

"And what's that washy looking animal with a 
white tail ?" asked Lord Latimer. 

" Mr. Snooks's chestnut colt, by Woeful." 

"What will any body take about Snooks?" said 
Crermain, 

" I'll take forty to one," said Snooks himself, who 
was watching his horse. 

**I'lI bet you twenty thousand to five hundred," 
said Germain. " I can't hear of Snooks's winning 
fhe Derby:" he added, aside to Lord Latimer. 

The hell now rung for saddling, and Gemctain pre- 
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pared to return to Lady Jane; but in the anxioug con- 
fusion of the moment, and amid the labyrinth of car- 
riages vbrhich had collected ^nce he left her, this was 
no easy task. As he was endeavouring to guess his 
way through, he was suddenly brought to by a whole 
carriage-full of the Misses Luton. ^< Oh, Mr. Ger- 
main, do just stop and tell us all about it: we were 
never here before. Does Lord Latimer ride himself ? 
— and who do you think will win ?" — ^* I hope pink 
wiH; it will be so pretty to see it before the rest.'*— 
*^ I wish you would make us a lottery; but you 
mus'nt win it yourself." 

Whilst Germain, suffering under this untimel\ 
infliction, was good-humouredly complying, Lorli 
Latimer jcame galloping up, his face as virhite a5 
a sheet, and seizing hold of Germain's arm, so as to 
make him drop all the Misses Luton's lottery-tickets, 
whispered in his ear, " He eanterSj quite short; he l^ 
dead lame!" 

Germain, muttering an unintelligible apology to thr^ 
young ladies, spurred his horse after him, and w;i^ 
soon in the centre of the betting ring, endeavouring 
to hedge some of his money; but it was too late. lE 
there had previously been any doubt, the anxious fac< 
with which he offered to- bet against the horse, 
would have prevented any odds being taken abouv 
him, and from first favourite, he was soon at a hun- 
dred to one. 

Germain was obliged to submit to his fate, and pa- • 
tiently await the result. He attempted to consolr 1 
himself with thinking that the horse upon inspection 
did not seem so lame, and hoping that he might not 
run much the worse. He waited near the top of tli^ 
hill to seie them pass. Lord La timer's, was well in 
front; and the jockey seemed comfortable about him. 
As Germain scampere<l across in a fearful crowd of 
stumbling horses and tumbling riders, he could not. 
keep his eye constantly fixed upon the race, but at 
tlie last corner, Lord Latimer's yellow jacket was 
decidedly leading, and the apace between him and the 
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Others appeared increasing. Still, as he looked again, 
that gap between him and the rest was occupied by a 
single horse, rode in pink. He could not recollect 
whose colour that was. At this time a man withotit 
hat or wig, and holding tight by the mane, crossed 
Germain's path, just grazed a^inst him in passing, 
and dropped oflF his horse. This interrupted his view 
for an instant; when he looked again, the pink jacket 
had decidedly gained upon the yellow. 

He had now reached the brow of the middle hill, 
and palling up his horse, could see more distinctly: 
ihey were neck and neck. The struggle was tremen- 
dous, from the distance to the winning post He fan- 
cied he could sometimes see a line of pink behind the 
yellow jacket which was nearest to him; sometimes 
he feared that a pink stripe appeared in front Un- 
distinguishably linked together they both vanished be- 
hind the crowd, and he was left in uncertainty. 

He hastened down the hill, to learn the result: and 
his ready ear caught the name of Lord Latimer rising 
above the other murmurs of the multitude. He pass- 
ed close to Lady Jane; she actually trembled with 
anxiety, but her countenance lighted up brilliantly, as 
a gentleman passing at the time said, ^^ Lord Latimer, 
I should think.'* 

Germain got nearer: "Lord Latimer, I believe,'* 
eried a second. 

He advanced, and met Fitzalbert returning. He 
just gasped out, " Who's won ?" 

"Snooks, bv a head." 

"Who told vouso?" . 

" The judge." 

And all doubt was at an end! 

Fitzalbert having cantered on, Germain was again 
left to his own thoughts. He was at first quite be- 
wildered at the extent of the unlooked-for disappoint- 
ment With his usual sanguine turn, he had always 
looked upon Lord Latimer's winning the Derby as 
next to a certainty; and had actually calculated upon 
the money he was thus to win, as part of his availa- 
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ble resources. For some time, therefone, he did 
not call to mind the extent of his misfortune; but of 
this he was soon to be reminded in no agreeable man- 
ner. He slowly turned his horse towards tlie hill» 
and with a parched mouti), aching heiad, burning 
cheek, and shivering back, prepared to look as if he 
did not care at all about it. 

When he had just magaQimously made up. his mind 
to the effort, his resolution was caikd into play, by 
hearing, "Mr. Germain! Mr. Grermain!^^ repeated 
by a voice which, such was the present confusion in 
his head, he did not at first roeoUect, till looking up, 
he beheld Mrs. Wilcox *nd son^e others in a gorge- 
ous carri^, which had been built iipon bfer mai- 
riage. 

Though the lady was actively engaged in tearing 
asunder the leg of a cold turitey, she found leisure to 
address Germain: "What a delightful jaunt it lal 
You were quite right, Mr. Germain, when you vised 
to tell me of the pleasure of a trip to Epsom; but you 
don't know you must wish me joy about the race. 
Mr. Snooks is my Wilcox's first cousin, and he has 
let me win twenty pounds with him. Would you 
believe it, Mr. Germain, some foolish pei^on betted 
him twenty thouii^d to— I don't ktiow how little — 
just before the race ?" 

This painfully recalled to G^main's recoIlectiQn 
who that foolish person had been, and added not a 
little to his difficulties; but Faiiny heeded not the ef- 
fect of what she said. 

" Only think — ^we were just as near losing poor 
Mr. SnocJts as he was near losing the race. Some 
awkward fellow ran plump up against him, and 
knocked him off his horse. I hope you don't feel 
much shook, sir ?" she added, turning to a figure 
who was leaning back in the carriage, his head wrap- 
ped in a pocket-handkerchief, whom Germain hfid 
no difficulty in recognising at the same time for the 
clumsy cavalier whom he had unhoi^aed, as well as 
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for the individual with whom he had made the un- 
lucky bet 

This was too much for indurance, and wishing the 
party as much joy as he could spare, he rode in quest 
of his own friends. Lady Flamborough he found 
also engaged in the interesting occupation of lun- 
cheon, though in somewhat less ravenous a scramble 
than Wilcox and Co. Lady Jane he could easily 
perceive looked uneasy and distressed; and she took. 
tho first opportunity of saying to him, in an under* 
tone; " You have lost — much rm afraid.*' 

** Dreadfully," he muttered in reply. 

**Well, never mind," said she. "I care not, 
but — " she added in an earnest manner, ** pray make 
light of it to mamma, if she mentions the subject 
You have no idea of the mischief it may do." 

'< I ought not to deceive her, nor indeed you. I 
cannot yet recojlect the extent of my ruin." 

' f You will not be obliged, I trust to sell your es- 
tates ; and for temporary embarrassment, however 
great, those who have known you best have long been 
prepared." 

^^ Indeed, 'tis very true! But how should you 
have known it ? — ^not from Lady Flamborough ?" 

*' No; she would not hare believed it even if she 
had heard it No matter how I learned it: but it is as 
v^ell," added she, faintly smiling, ^^ that it should not 
now have come upon me by surprise, and that you 
sliould know it was not ignorance of this that I 
allowed you this morning to put jrour own construc- 
tion upon my silence. 

** You are too good, too considerate, to recollect 
at such a moment how much I stood in need of such 
a consolation;" and he was proceeding with more ve» 
Jiemence than the opportunity permitted, though not 
tiian the occasion warranted, to protest the warmth of 
]iis attachment, when interrupted by Fitzalbert, who, . 
having sought out the carriage in pursuit of some 
ivine and w^ter, cried out: *' Is that Grermain ? By 
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the by, Germain, how came you and Latimer to 
make such a mistake as to back such a beast as that 
colt of his ? I never saw such a rip in my life. He 
has no fore-legs, and his action is dead slow — any 
one might have seen that." 

At any other moment Germain would have been 
rather amused at the difierent opinion given of the . 
same animal before and after the race; but b^ing now 
completely jaded and dispirited, he had not a repar- 
tee left in him» and instantly attended to Lady Flam- 
borough's desire to find the horses and prepare fot 
their return to London. 
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^oor honMt lord, brought low by his own beart ! 
Mj clearest lord, bleat, to be most ae^ursed. 
Rich, €mtj to be wretched; — thy great fortunes 
Atq made tby chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 
He's flung in rage from thb ungratefiil seat 
Of monstrous friends; nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it 
IMl foUow and inquire him out; 
And ever serve his mind with my best will. 

SkAJLSPEARE. 

Lady Jane had no opportunity iji the course of 
that evening of explaining to her mother the inte- 
resting communication that had passed between her 
and Germain upon the barouche-box, and the next 
morning at breakfast Lady Flamborough took the 
subject into her own hands, saying: ** I really think 
Mr. Starling a very agreeable man, with a very pro- 
per horror of gambling. I have asked him to din- 
ner to-day; and I hope, Jane, that you will be pre- 
pared to treat him more civilly than you are in the 
habit of doing. I could hardly believe at first all he 
told me last night about Mr. Germain, but every one 
I asked since has confinned it He is, I should ^ink, 
irretrievably ruined. He has, it appears, been dread- 
fully involved all this year, and his last losses will 
make his former creditors clamorous. I canH help 
thinking how lucky it is that you always showed a 
proper unwillingness to encourage his attentions. I 
own in that you were more clear-sighted than I was 
myself, and I applaud your prudence. '' 
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<* Your praise, my 4ear mamma, j^ou will be sor- 
ry to hear, Js singuwly ili-thned:^' and she then pro- 
^Mded to detail the proposal and acceptance of the 
morning before; for Whid), however. Lady Flam* 
borough was well prepared, though she had thought 
it eraedient to affect ignorance* 

^Singularljr indiscraet, indeed, you fbolish girl! 
but of course it was all conditional — ^to depend upon 
my a))pBObation — and to be at once at an end if I^mth- 
held my coftsenf 

^* There was no such stipulation. You had never 
given me to understand that there could be any doubt 
about that which seemed to you the. first object in 

" But I tell you, he is a ruined man — ^wonH have 
it in his power to make a settlement for years; and if 
he was to marry now, he would have a wrown-up 
family, while his estate was still at nurse. Your own 
opinion, 1 am sure, my dear Jane, must be altered by 
what you now hear, which of course you could never 
have expected.*' 

<^ Excuse me; it so happened that in a round-about 
way, through an old servant, I was perfectly aware i 
that Mr. Germain was an embarrassed man, and thefe- 
fore was perfectly prepared for what has happened, 
when I accepted him.'^ • 

Lady Flamborough looked at her daughter for a 
moment, perfectly puzzled, and endeavouring to find 
out whether she could be in earnest 

<< Well, you are the strangest child I ever knew: ' 
this must be mere contradiction; and that you isfeould 
prefer such a shatterbrained spendthrift to Mr. Star- 
ling, who is just as agreeable a companion, and of 
whom all the world speaks well '* 

^< You must be aware, my dear mamma, that even 
if I were disposed to agree with all the world, the 
time is past when there could be any use in discuss- 
ing their comparative merits.'* 

<*I don't know that; you can't mean to consider 
this engagement any longer binding?" 

Vol II. 9 
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^ Btit indeed I do. I should as soon c(msidei' a 
chftDge in worldly circumstances as a reason for de- 
serting my duty if actually married, as for forfeiting 
my word when once pledged.*' 

<< Well, I see there is no use in arguing with you 
at present: in a Ijttle time you will think better of these 
things; b^t let me remind you, tiiat ttiere is no use 
eithw in being rude to Mr. Starling, or in proclaim- 
ing an €Sngagement to which I will never consent*^ 

« It is not a subject that I am likely to menlMin^ 
unless questioned by some one that has a right to do 
so, parOTttlarly as I must of course wait patiently for 
your consent; Iwt as to not being rude to Mr. Star- 
ling, if you mean by that, leading him to understand 
that his attentions are welcome, 3iat is what I never 
did, and am not likely now to begin.'* 

** Upon my word, Jane^ your conduct to me is 
worse than Louisa's ever was; for she never would 
have thought of making such a connexion as thia*'* 
But this was a quarter from which also Lady Flam- 
borou^ was shortly to experience unexpected morti- 
fication. 

Lady Latimer's fete at the beginning of June was 
one to which the world of fashion had for several days 
looked forward with expectations of unrivalled plea- 
sure. Nor were they disappointed — evory body was 
there who ought to have oeen present, and no one 
who ought not The house was one of the best in 
London, and the lavely Mistress of the Revels never 
looked more beautiful, or Seemed more happy. At 
last, even the favoured few who had remained there 
to talk over those who had not that privilege, had de- 
parted, and Lady Latimer, being left quite alone, re- 
naembered, for the first time that his lordship had not 
been there all the evening. There had been, it is 
true, a House of Lords that night: but this was an 
hour quite beyond peerage constitutions. Upon in- 
quiry, she found that Lord Latimer had been some 
* time at hiome, and l)ad retired to his study below. 
Not a little inclined to reproach him for his neglect. 
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ehe hurried through the brilliant wilderness, where 
countless candles shone but upon senseless hangings, 
and pushing open his study door, found Lord Lati- 
mer sitting by the light from a single flat candlestick, 
crunching a biscuit, sipping wine and water, and sur- 
rounded by papers, of which the shape was too long, 
and the handwriting too round, for any one to sup- 
pose them of an agreeable nature. 

Lady Latimer, hardly observing how he was occu- 
pied^ cried out: "Latimer, you stupid man! you have 
no idea what you have lost. It was much the most 
perfect thing of the season. Fitzalbert positively in- 
•sists upon my giving another.'' 

^^ Then, I presume, Fitzalbert positively means to 
pay for it." 

"What do you mean — are you dreaming ?" 

** Sit down, Louisa, I haye much that I can no 
longer avoid telling you. I am a very bad hand 
tbough, even at talking business, much more at mana- 
ging it; but the short of the matter, is, that there 
must be an end of ball-giving, and many other foUieis 
besides. The infernal tool who lent me above two 
hundred thousand pounds, has been sent for by his 
master before his time, obeyed the summons, died, 
and has left me to pay his executor instantly, I could 
as soon pay the national debt To-morrow there will 
be an execution in the house." 

Whilst Lady Latimer, breathing thick and pain- 
fully with the surprise, listened to this concise but 
sufficiently explanatory statement, a confused chaos of 
jthe favourite images of all she was about to lose, 
crowded into her mind. The matchless splendour of 
her universally admired equipage — ^the studied com- 
forts of her crowded boudoir — 3ie numberless varie- 
ties of her unrivalled wardrobe — ^the recente eclat of 
her much praised fete— and all the other ^incidental ex- 
penses which had always furnished so many opportu- 
nities for tiie exercise of her acknowledged taste-r- 
5yere for ever gone. 
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Lord Latimer continued: "If I hsld even had any- 
ready money to keep them at bay — ^but this unlucky 
Derby has left me without a shilling at present " 

When she heard this^ her resolution was taken, and 
removing, one after another, her splendid diamonds 
from her neck and hair, she said, eagerly, <^ Would 
this, and tiiis, and this, be of any use ? If so, take 
them, and use them as you Mke.'' 

** No, my dear, generous Louisa, upon no account 

would I think of that,'' said Lord Latimer, much. 

touched with her liberal proposal; ^^ besides, if for 

no oth^ reason, it would avail nothing — ^tbey would 

be known at once, and the rumour of our dii^ress 

^ 1- would bring a hundred odier harpies upon us. No, 

% there is nothing for it, but to retire into the country 

•4 together for a time." 

<«To Peatbum, I hope!" said Lady Latimer,— 
" dear, Peatbum; if you would but go diere witih me 
again, I think I could almost reconcile myself to any 
thing. Say it shall be Peatburn," said she, hanging 
over him, and Mssing his forehead. 

*^ I think it would be rathtr cold at Pea&um as 
yet," said he, " but we will see about it For tiie 
present, a friend, has lent me his villa at Wimbledon, 
where I mean to go to-morrow." 

Accustomed, as Lord Latimer had long been, to 
think with indifference of his wife, it was impossible 
to view, entirely without emotion, that beautiful fig-^ 
ure bending anxiously bver him, and eagerly press- 
ing upon his acceptance those splendid jewels which, 
within an hour, she had so highly prized as exciting 
the admiration of hundreds. Though the long dor- 
mant feeling which this sight revived, was not strong 
enough to make him jump at the idea of an imme- 
diate retreat to Peatburn Lodge, at the very com- 
mencement of a cold June, it nevertheless opened to 
him an unexpected source of consolation in his dis? 
tresses. 

Lord Latimer had been but too accurate in his prog- 
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»o)stics oi the comfng storm. His embarrassments 
once known, a torrent of unexpected claims broke in 
upon him. It was a few days after the conversation 
mentioned above, that Germain returned to town. — 
He had been engaged, almost ever since his last losses, 
upon a remote property of his, endeavouring to sell 
some land, and making the best arrangement he could 
of his aflairs, and the most prompt settlement of the 
more pressing demands; for, though he tever doubt- 
ed the sincerity of Oakley's offer to accommodate 
him with any money he might want, yet he was very 
unwilling to lay himself under an obligation which he 
could not help fearing would not tend to the perma- 
hence of their friendship. 

Upon arriving in London, as it was not till the 
evening that he could meet his man of business at his 
chambers, Germain strolled, as a matter of course, to 
Lord Latimer's house, not having heard what had 
happened. Raising his eyes instinctively to the wiiv* 
dows, he was much amazed to see them stuck all over 
with bills, and the truth at once rushed upon his mind. 
The door was open: he entered without asking any 
question, and was met by a demand of a shilling for 
a catalogue; The sad reverse conveyed by this little 
incident struck him forcibly. The entrance within 
those walls had always been one of the few things 
which money could not purchase. Fashion, caprice, 
or prejudice, might all occasionally have exercised an 
undue influence in the choice of its inmates; but in 
vain would the man of mere wealth have attempted 
to edge in more than his card — and now a shilling's 
worth of catalogue laid it open to every one. 

The doors were all jdaced a-jar, and he made his 
way, without impediment, jstraight to Lady Latimer's 
boudoir. " And here," thought "he, " where hard- 
ly any were allowed to penetrate, and the favoured 
few who were, yielded so entirely to her powers of 
fascination, that criticism would have been impossir 
ble, and admiration unavoidable — here now must .all 
9* 
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her littk whims «nd fiuieies be exposed to tlie ttei^ 
pid stare, or eontemptuous wonderment of the vul- 
gar!'' 

The course of his medUations was intem^ted by 
the free entrance, among others, of Captain and Mnu 
Wilcox, who were both very busy with catalogues^ 
and pencils, marking intended purchases. The cap- 
tain addressed him. 

" Pretty pickings here, sir, for those that have the 
ready. I am sorry though, that my lord ^ould have 
smashed.'' 

^«I ftought at first, ^' said Mrs. Wilcox, "that 
they had huddled all the furniture of the house into 
this room, but I find that it was always so crowd- 
ed.'' 

<< Her lady^ip ought to have been the wife of an 
upholsterer," continued the captain. 

"Poor lady! she certainly must have been very 
siBy," exclaimed Mrs. Wilcojt. 

" And is it come to this," thou^t Germain, ^that 
Lady Latimer should be the object of the contemptu- 
ous pity of Mrs. Captain Wilcox!" 

" Oh, look here, Wilcox!" said the lady, " I 
must have this < chaise longy^ as the French call 
it" 

** Why, my dear, once down you'd never be able 
to get up again:" an apprehension which seemed 
not improbable, judging by the figure of his wife, at 
present not improved by temporary circumstances of 
A fiimily nature. 

" However," said Mrs. Wilcox, <* I'll soon show 
you." 

Biit Germain could not bear to remain to witness 
the experiment It seemed little less than sacrilege 
to him, that Lady Latimer's own chair in her favocor- 
ite comer, where her delicate form had so lately re- 
posed, sl»uld be ;fipjademned to groan beneath the 
jveieht of Mrs. Wticpy. 

Tsot a little distress^ M tiie sad reverse he hadi 
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jtwt unexpectedly witnessed, and to the misery of 
which his own diffioaltiea made hhn peculiarly sen- 
sible, he hastened to quit the house, and hurried to- 
wards that part of the town where he was to find his 
lawyer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Oft haTe I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I nw joa; and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims jou for a man replete with mocks. 
Full of comparisons and winding flouts. 
Which you on all esUtes will execute. 
That lie within the mercy of your wit 

Shakspkahk. 



It was on the same day that Germain had been 
thus employed on his return to town, that Oakley was 
dining adone in the coflTee-room of ' Club. The 
time of probation fixed by Helen had almost expired, 
and he ventured to look forward to the immediate re>- 
ward of his patience. 

There was another table laid for three in another 
part of the room, but those who were expected to oc^ 
cupy it had not arrived when he began his solitary 
meal. His back was turned towards the table, and 
their entrance taking place during a pause in his own 
dinner, when he was agreeably anticipating his fu- 
ture prospects, and apparently occupied with the 
evening paper, he did not turn round to remark who 
came in. 

They talked in ratlier an under-tone^ but with that 
quick ear which one has for his own name, he thought 
he heard his repeated in a whiaper, and presently af- 
ter, in the same voice, that of Miss Mordaunt He 
turned hastily round, and opposite to him, sitting be- 
tween two other gentlemen, he beheld Fitzalbert, and, 
as he fancied, wiSi the satme intolerably insolent ex- 
pression of countenance which had disgusted him at 
GenBain*3. He loii^ed immediately and openly to 
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no^ce it, but the mere mention of a name presented 

no tangible ground of offence. j 

Sir Gregory Greenford wis one of Fitzalbert's ^ 

companioM; ^e other was an officer on the eve of 
departure to join his regiment in Portugal. They 
now conversed together in a louder tone, and the sub- > 

ject was Germain and bis losses. Fitzalbert spoke 
slightingly of him, and mentibned rather boastfully 
the sums be had himself won of him in the eours^ of 
the year. 

Oakley could bear this no longer, and turning 
round, said: ** I believe, Mr. Fitzdbert, you consi- 
der yourself as much Germain's friend as I am; but 
my idea of that character would be rather to relieve 
his distress than to ruin him first, and ridi<mle him 
afterwards.'' 

Tfai^ was in itself not asi over-conciliatory address, ^ 

and Oakley had condensed into his delivery of it al} 
his long-suppressed dislike ol PitziAert, who^ on his 
^de, answered very coolly: 

'* The very natural distinction between having 
more money liian you know how to spend, and 
spending more money than you know haw to ^f ^ 

He then continued talking on the same subject to 
his two companions, savine; '^As to (rermam, no 
Mentor could have saved him six months; I nevar 
saw any one so devotedly determined to lose." 

^^ Better to lose like Germain, than win like some 
others!" audibly ejaculated Oakley: but at the same 
moment the waiter was asking Pitzalbert's orders as 
to what claret he would choose. He therefore did 
not catch the words, and here the matter might have 
rested, but for Sir Gregory Greenford, who mrnished 
another proof that a fool is the surest mischief-maker, 
by saying to the military gentleman: "That's meant 
as a cut at Fitz, I think." 

The Military gentleman looked grim, and shook ^ 

his head. Fitzalbert's attention was thus called tp 
what bad passed, and he turned towsurds Oakley: "If 
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you did' me the honour to address any thing £H|1|ier 
to me, Mr. Oakley,'* said he, " I have to regret tfaat 
die more interesting occupation of choosing my claret 

f)reyented my hearing it I am now perfectly at 
eisure." 

" I don't feel myself hound to repeat what you 
found it convenient not to hear." 

" If you mean that I myself Ahould have regarded 
it as not of the dightest consequence, you are quite 
righti but as those gentlemen seem to attach some im* 
portance to it, I must request Sir Gregory to tell me 
what it was you said, and then I shall know whether 
it is worlii my while to require you either to repeat 
or retract it" 

Sir Gregpry gave it word for word, and so rep»ea- 
ted, it certainly seemed to convey an insinuation 
which mi^t have been missed when originally spo- 
ken. Fitzalbert's cheek reddened with indignation 
at the idea of being suspected of foul play of which 
he was quite incapable, thourii sufiByciently ready to 
avail himself of what are called ^^ fair advantages." 

"Mr. Oakley," said he, "your words certainly 
mean to impute something to somebody, as even you 
I suppose, are not Utopian enough to conceive the 
mere act of winning to any amount, worse than losing 
independent of some disgrace attached to the manner 
of doing so. As this sentiment followed immediate- 
ly after a lecture on friendshh) with which you were 
kind enough to favour me, I feel myself bound to ask, 
what under other circumstances I certainly should 
,not have conceived possible^ whether you meant any 
allusion to me ?" 

" I stated my opinion generally; you may apply it 
particularly where you know it to be best deserved.'^ 

" Excuse me, sir; it is not a riddle you have given 
me to guess, but an accusation you have hazarded; 
and flither to suj^ort or retract it, since you have pre- 
sumed to call my character in question, you must be 
now prepared." 
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** I im not prepared to think «uch a subject Worth 
any further trouble," replied Oakley. 

There was much in all this, and in what followed, 
like what occurs in most quaurrels of a similar descrip- 
tion, which both parties would have been at once 
ashamed and surprised at, had it been shown to them 
in writing on the following morning, and which is 
therefore very little worth commemorating. It is 
sufficient to state, that it led to the application 
of words which are rarely uttered, and still more 
rarely retracted. The inevitable result must have 
been guessed. A meeting was arranged for the next 
morning, and in this instance the time and place were 
rather unusually fixed by the two principals, who 
felt too much mutual animosity to allow the interven- 
tion of any other parties to delay the settlement of so 
important a point. 

Fitzalbert immediately despatched a note to Lord 
Latimer, desiring to see him on particular business, 
without mentioning what is was. The military friend, 
who had dined with him, was to set out that very night 
to join his regiment in Portugal ; and Fitzalbert wag 
not at all desirous to trust the arrangement of so seri- 
ous an affair to Sir Gregory Greenford. 

Oakley, on his part, his habits being little grega- 
nous, was rather at a loss for a second, even had he 
been aware of Germain's return to London; and his 
having been innocently enough the cause of the im- 
mediate quarrel would have put him out of the ques- 
tion. He accidently met a casual House of Commons 
acquaintance in the streets, and not having any one 
with whom he was more intimate, to whom he could 
apply, he asked and obtained of him a promise to ac- 
company him in the morning to Wimbledon. 

When Lord Latimer received Fitzalbert's note, he 
hastened up to town immediately, and repaired 
straight to the Club, where he found his friend still 
awaiting him. Upon its being mentioned to him 
with whom the quarrel wa3, he at first positively de- 
clined having any thing to do with it, and that he 
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said, for reasons of a prhrate nature wbieb had h^n 
mentioned ta him in omfidenee that day, but which 
had no reftrence whatever to Fitzalbert 

<< B^t," said Fitzalbert, ^^ hear at least the whole 
case, and then say, whether you think I am m a situ- 
ation in which you are prepared to desert me.'' 

When the quarrel was detailed to Lord Iiatimer 
from the beginning, the unprovoked nature of the at- 
tack inferred from Oakley's words by Fitzalbert, and 
the odious imputation upon his honour which had 
been first insinuated and afterwards maintained, was 
fairly submitted to his consideration, he shook 1m 
head, and said, ^^ Certainly no concession can (»igi^ 
nate with you." After thinking a little, he continu- 
ed: <^And you are really anxious that I should be 
your second in this affair ?" 

<< I consider it as of the highest possible import- 
ance. I told Greenford, who was present at the time, 
that I had written to you for that purpose, and should 
you decline, the most disadvantag^us constructions 
will be put upon my conduct" 

" Well," said Lord Latimer, " allow me but ano- 
ther hour to act as a free agent on my own account, 
and then, if you still require me, of course I will not 
disappoint you." 

It was with a heavy heart, and very £Bdnt hopes of 
success, that Lord Latimer went direct from the Club 
to Oakley's house." 

Since the Latimers had retired to their friend's villa 
at Wimbledon, they had of course been much alone, 
and habits of confidence had revived between them. 
Within the last two days, they had been joined by He- 
len. Lady Latim«r felt it impossible to conceal from 
her husband the delight she felt at the happy {H^ospects 
of her friend; and she obtained permission to commu- 
nicate them at once to him, particularly as this seem- 
ed to be a very good opportunity for at once putting 
an end to the foolish coolness between him and Oak- 
ley, which had continued ever since the election. 

Lord Latimer was delighted with what he heard ; 
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for even amidst so many other pursuits he had not 
been before insensible to Helen's merits, and the good 
sense and good feeling which she showed in her con- 
versations with Lady Xatimer on the subject of their 
present distresses had confirmed his former very fa- 
vourable impression. He therefore had, that very 
evening, readily utidertafcen, at Lady Latimer's re- 
quest, to ride up on the noorrow, the day of the ex- 
piration of Helen's mourning, to London, to extend 
a friendly hand to Oakley, and bring him down with 
him to see his betrothed bride, a distinction which, they 
none of them doubted, would at once make Oakley 
forget any soreness he might onee have felt towards a 
now-welcome ambassador. 

As Lord Latimer slowly walked towards Oakley's, 
in vain endeavouring to make up his mind as to how 
he was to execute tM difficult task with which he had 
charged himself, the sad contrast between his present 
business, and the happy mission on which he expect- 
ed to have been sen^ oppressed him heavily, and of 
the still more melancholy catastrophe to which it might 
lead he could not bear to think. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



I thank you, gracions lord. 
For all yoar fair endeavours; and entreat 
Out of a new-sad soul, that you youchsafe 
In your rich wisdom, to excuse, or hide 
The libera] opposition of my spirits. 
If over-boldly I have borne myself 
In the converse of breath. 

Shakspxark. 

Lord Latimer had much difficulty in Obtaining 
admittance to Oakley. The servants said that their 
master had returned home, but had retired to his li- 
brary, and given directions that he should not be dis- 
turbed. However, upon Lord Latimer's insisting 
that they should take in his name, this was at length 
done; and very shortly afterwards he was ushered 
into the library — a long, low, gloomy-looking apart- 
ment, at one end of which Oaldey was seated, busily 
engaged in writins. He rose to receive Lord Lati- 
mer, and, motioning him to a chair, saW : "I pre- 
sume, my lord, that you come on the part of Mr. 
Fitzalbert — if so, and there is any thing else to ar- 
range, you will obl^ me by communicaHng with my 
friend, Mr. Sandford." 

** You mistake : it is on my own part I come, and 
it is with yourself that I wish to communicate.'' 

*^I own you surprise me: perhaps then some other 
time will answer your purpose: at present I am en- 
gaged on very particular business." 

<^It is on Uiat very business that I wish to speak to 
you." 

<* That can hardly be — uninvited by me, unaiitbo- 
rized by the other party " 
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' ** My character,'' said Lord Latimer, avoiding a 
direct answer, ** does not often lead me to undertake 
the management of other people's concerns; on the 
contrary, I oftener ne^ct even my own: but, at the 
risk of being reckoned officious, I ciannot allow Uiis 
affair to proceed further without doing my utmost to 
prevent it. It is a very foolish business, Mr. Oak* 
ley." 

** Allow me to ask you, my lord, from whom you 
have derived the account of this foolish business }" 

" From Mr. Fitzalbert*' 

^* Then you can hardly expect me to agree with 
you in an opinion of it which you derive from such a 
source." 

** You have not lived much in the world, Mr. 
Oakley; I have; and nobody who knows me will sus- 
pect that if I thought your honour at all concerned 
in the prosecution of this affair, I would put any im- 
pediment in the way of it; rather would I do all in 
my power to bring it as speedily as posi^ble to its in» 
evitable conclusion: but I cannot think it neces^sary 
that you should bind yourself down to maintain a few 
hasty words spoken in a moment of irritation, and 
probably without very accurately weighiog their im- 
port" 

^' But this is not exactly the case. Oircumstances 
led me irresistibly to give my real opinion of Mr, 
Fitzalbert It is not often in the intercourse of soci- 
ety that one is called to do so of any man; but having 
chosen to avail myself of an opportunity in this in- 
stance, I certainly shall not retract it And having 
said thus much, I think, my lord, it cannot be unex«- 
pected by you, if I ask, what has so suddenly given 
your lordship an interest in my concerns?" 

."I thought you might have guessed the source of 
that interest, which undoubtedly must otherwise ap- 
pear extraordinary. Lady Latimer has a friend, Mr. 
Oakley, at present staying with us, on whose account 
I hoped to-morrow to have seen you on a difierent 
/ooting, having been d^uted to announce to you the 
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termination of her mourning. If you ask what it is 
that brings me here now, it is anxiety for her happi- 
ness, which I would not see wantonly hazarded." 

" That is a part of the subject on wbich I have en- 
deavoured to avoid thinking/' said Oakley after a 
deep sigh. 

" And why so ? Were the quarrel unavoidable^ I 
should be the last person to bring forward this or any 
other topic which might unman you; But I cannot 
endure tiiat rather than own yourself in the wrongs 
when you most undoubtedly are so; you shquld run 
the risk of rendering her miserable for life, who 
has already had sorrow enough." 

Lord Latimer stopped — and there was a long pause 
of anxious expectation on his part, and an evident ag- 
itatioii on that of Oakley, who, at length, in a soften- 
ed tone inquired: << What then is the course wliicb 
you recommend ?" 

<^ It is a state of things which appears to me to of- 
fer no alternative: the same line of conduct which if I 
was already acting for Fitzalbert, as I perhaps shall 
be, I should then deem satisfactory to him, is the only 
one which, in sincere goodwill, I should recommend to 
you to adopt — ^to disclaim most distinctly any allusion 
to him in the discreditable insinuations you let fall, 
and to apologize for those hasty expressions which 
afterwards gave a colour to such an application of 
your words." 

That is quite out of the question!" Oakley warmly 
exclaimed; "humble myself l^fore him? — ^Never?" 

" It is certainly not pleasant to own one's self in the 
wrong, but it is better than to continue so knowing 
and not acknowledging it. The fault originated with 
you." 

" But I do not consider myself to have been in the 
wrong. What I said of Fitzalbert is what I realfy 
think." 

<( On what grounds do you rest that opinion ? Have 
you any proofs ? 

^f Proofs ? — not perhaps any positive facts^-^but be- 
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«ides the enonnous sums lost by Germain within a 
year, of which Pttzalbert has won by much the largest 
portion '' 

^^Tbat will not do/' interrupted Lord Latimer, 
provoked at Oakley's attempting to draw an inference 
which he thought so monstrous; "you yourself must 
perceive at once there is no argument in that.'* 

** Well, perhaps not I do not mean to insist upou 
it; but to come to the point at once — ^whether I was 
thoroughly justified in saying \yhat I did without 
some proof which I could bring forward, it is now 
useless to discuss. Confirmed and credited or not, 
my opinion still remains the same; and to say that 1 
did not mean Mr. Fitzalbert in what I said, is a falsc^ 
iiood to which I never will stoop, and therefor e '^ 

" One moment — will it alter your opinion, and con- 
sequently your conduct, if I state to you, that having 
known Fitzalbert all my life as fond of play and ge- 
nerally successful, I give you my honour I believe 
him to be incapable of any thing ungentlemanlike ?'' 

" That is a point to which I had rather not discuss 
with you. It is a test by which you must excuse me 
if I decline to try my opinion. It is sufficient that if 
I were to attempt to say I did not mean any attack 
iipon Fitzalbert, my look would belie my words, and 
I should degrade myself without being believed. This 
being the case, I have only to return you my most 
sincere thanks for your kind intentions, reminding 
you at the same time that there can be no use in press- 
ing the matter further." 

At this hint Lord Latimer slowly and unwillingly 
rose to depart, saying: " I am very sorry, Mr. Oak- 
ley, that we part thus: when next we meet I shiJJ 
probably be employed by Fitzalbert. I would enter 
into no engagement till I had endeavoured to accommo- 
date matters on my own responsibility. Having fai^ 
led in this, and feeling that Fitzalbert has been sub- 
jected by you to odious imputations upon his charac* 
ter, which I utterly disbelieve, I cannot, without 
gross injustice, refuse to accompany him. When 
10* 
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there^ it will be my endeavour to keep the door open 
for accommodation to the last moment, hoping that 
you may see reason to alter your unfortunate deter- 
mination; and then I shall accept that as satis&etory 
to Fitzalbert, which I bee leave earnestly to repeat 
to you as the best advice I can give as a gentleman 
and a man of the world/' Oaldey shook his header 
but parted with Lord Latimer with more cordiality 
than an hour before he would have thought it possible 
he could have felt towards him. 

When Lord Latimer returned to the Club, he com- 
municated to Fitzalbert his vain atttempt to bring 
Oakley to reason, without, however, dwelling fully 
upon the obstinacy he had shown. " OhP' said Fitz- 
albert, " I don't desire, the man's life; only let him 
make me an explicit apology before Sir Gregory 
Greenford, who was present, and write by the first 
Lisbon mail to my friend, the major, who is off for 
Portugal, to say ^t he has done so, and I am satis- 
fied; but he must unsay every word of it, or by the 
powers that made him, I shall certainly shoot him!" 

Lord Latimer shuddered as he recollected the con* 
summate skill of the person who said this. 

When Oakley was left to himself, it was in vain 
that he endeavoured to banish from his mind those 
considerations which had been pressed upon his atten- 
tion by Lord Latimer. His attempts to do so were 
considerably impeded by his finding it impossible 
even to satify himself with his own conduct in the 
affair. He had been so long accustomed to view 
Fitzalbert personally with dislike, and to think of his 
character with distrust, that in his own opinion he 
had set him down as little better than a sharper. 
But in vain he now attempted to fix upon any osten*- 
sible grounds for such an imputation — and was he to 
risk his own life, and attempt that of his adversary, 
in the obstinate support of a mere suspicion ? Thi;s 
was a state of things to which he could not look for^ 
ward with satisfaction, and yet the alternative was 
Aue v^ich he could never adopt— ^to be forced to a3«- 
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sert that he meant no allusion to Fitzalbert in those 
insinuations which he felt thatthose who had heard him 
must still remain convinced could bear no other con^ 
struction, and which, had they been in themiselves 
doubtful, had been rendered more obvious by the an* 
gry altercation which followed. And was he then to 
submit to be branded in the eyes of the world as one 
who had maliciously hazarded groundless accusations, 
and afterwards wanted courage to support them ? 

This last consideration was conclusive; and though 
he could not contemplate the situation in which he 
had placed himself without some self reproach, as 
wdl as uneasiness, he no longer had any doubts as 
to the inevitable course he mu^ pursue. 

Neither of the principals passed so restless a night 
as Lord Latimer. He could not at all combat his 
melancholy forebodings as to how different a day the 
morrow might prove to those he had left behind at 
Wimbledon, fcom that which they fondly anticipated. 
His mind always required some object of interest to 
occupy iU and during his present pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and his consequent retirement from those gay 
scenes wbo^e excitement had always been at his com- 
mand, his attention had been much engrossed by the 
unexpeeted prospects of Helen, for whom he felt a 
sincere regard. 

When he received Fitzalbert's note, guessing the 
sort of business on which he was summoned, he had 
made his own affairs, at that time naturally requiring 
much of his attention, an excuse for going to town 
stating that he should not return till the morning. 

"And then mind" said Lady Latimer, " I shall 
not forgive you unless you bring Mr. Oakley back 
with you." Helen said nothing; but the expression 
of her countenance as Lady Latimer said this, still 
recurred to him every time he attempted to compose 
himself to sleep. 

Wimbledon Common had been mentioned between 
OaMey and Fitzalbert, as the appointed place of meet* 
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ing. Heavily the morninz dawned which was to 
ii^t them on their cheerless way. The air was 
cold and chill, and a fog, unusually thick for the time of 
year, gathered round their carriages, and almost im- 
ped^ their progress. Little communication passed 
between Oakley and Mr. Sandford. The latter was 
always rather afraid of Oakley; and embarrassed at 
the task he had undertaken, which he had only ac- 
cepted from not knowing how to refuse, and which 
Oakley would never have asked of him but from acci- 
dentaHy meeting him, and not knowing how, at such 
short notice, to procure another second. 

Fitzalbert was much more amusing than Lord La- 
mer, yet the flow of his fun was not so natural as 
usual; for, even to the coolest, it is no exhilarating 
destination. ^^ The last time I was up at this un- 
conscionable hour it was just such another foggy 
morning. I was at your place then, by the by — 
Poatbum. It rather interfered with my shooting 
then too.'' 

Lord Latimer not making any attempt to muster 
even a smile at this misplaced pleasantry, Fitzal- 
bert relapsed into silence, and occupied, himself in 
watching the progress of the fog, which slowly rolled 
away as they approached the higher ground to which 
ihey were bound. Arrived there, both parties left 
their carriages, and proceeded on foot to a more reti- 
red part of the heath. As Fitzalbert strode on be- 
fore. Lord Latimer stopped a little for Oakley, who 
was following with Mr. Sandford, and once more ad- 
dressed him. " I wish you would allow me to think 
Mr. Oakley, that you have better considered what 
I suggested last night It is not by any means too 
■ate. 

"Any thing that you may have now to communicate 
to me, my lord, had better be addressed through my 
friend, Mr. Sandford; but if he makes any appeal to 
me, I should certainly say that I did not come here 
to be bullied, and that any interruption, or hesitation^ 
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at this moment, unless on some fi^esh ground, must 
certainly have tibat appearance. 

Lord Latim^ looked at Mr* Sandford, but he 
could see no attempt, on his part, at anyopening for 
further negotiation, and as they had now^ readied the 
ground, he could <mly hope that, after Ae first ^fire^ 
tiie renewed attempts he then determined to make at 
explanation, might be more successful, as the idea of 
misconstruction, as to his motives, which seemed to 
influence Oakley's conduct, would then no longer have 
the same weight 

Fitzalbert had been led to expect, from what Lord 
Latimer told him the evening before, that Oakley, in 
his cooler moments, would see the unjustifiable nature 
of the imputations he had ventured, and he was there- 
fore more exasperated at the obstinacy with which he 
appeared now to defend them. 

It was arranged by Lord Latimer, with the concur- 
rence of his coadjutor, that to avoid premeditation, 
the parties should not face each other till a given sig- 
nal — ^that they should then inmiediately level their 
pistols and fire. 

At the given signal, Oakley turned round, and 
stretched forth his arm steadily, but with what accu- 
racy of aim was never known. Fitzalbert, upon 
facing his adversary, raised his hand with apparent 
carelessness, but, as it proved, with too fatal preci- 
sion, for almost within the same second of time in 
which the instrument of death reached the level of 
his unerring eye, Oakley staggered and fell. 

All the parties, among whom was a surgeon, who 
had been brought down on purpose, hastened to his 
assistance. As soon as Oakley could speak, the first 
person he addressed was Fitzalbert 

*^ You had better go — ^I feel you had— but first, be- 
fore these gentlemen — you could do no otherwise than 
you did. The blame was entirely my own — ^most 
heartily do I forgive you." 

It was some time before the medical gentlem^ 
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thought it safe to move Oaklejr at all, as the ball ap- 
pealed to be in the imiihedkte neighbourhood of the 
lungs; but when « litter was procured^ as it was high* 
\y important that he should be carried as short a dis- 
tance as possible^ they attempted to remove him to 
I^rd Latimar's villa at Wimbledon. 
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CHAPTER XVI. ^^ 

i 

Speak, is't so? *• 

tf It be BO, you hxtt wouad a goodlr clue; 
If it be not, forawear't; howe'er, I ^arge thee. 
As heaven shall work in me lor mine avail. 
To tell me truly. 

Shakspbare. 

Lady Latimer and Helen had that morning, after 
breakfast, been talking over the future prospects ot* 
the latter. 

"I only hope, my dear Helen," said Lady Lati- 
mer, *^ that you may be as happy as you deserve to 
be. The doubts I have expressed as to some parts of 
Mr. Oakley's character, have only been stated that 
you might early correct their evil tendency, not from 
any desire to take from the value of your very pro- 
mising prospects; and now, having said thus much, 
for my letter-writing; for before post-time, I trust. 
one may announce it as certain. '' 

Soon after Lady Latimer had retired at one door, 
Lord Latimer came in at the other. Helen's back 
was turned towards him, and he advanced hastily to 
her, evidently mistaking her for Lady Latimer; for, 
upon perceiving who it was, he shrunk back with an 
expression which did not escape her observation, antl 
immediately conveyed a foreboding of some evil ti- 
dings to her. 

<^ Where is he? — ^will he not come?'' she abrupt- 
ly inquired; though it was the first time that the sub- 
ject of Oakley had escaped her lips to the ears ol 
Lord Latimer. >lf 
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In the course of a complicated intercourse with the 
world. Lord Latimer had, of course, often been pla- 
ced in situations df embarrassment and di£Sculty, but 
he had never felt so unequal to any thing, as to the 
painful task of having to break to the interesting or- 
phan-g»rj before him the sudden prerthrow — ^the ut- 
ter extinction— of all her fond hopes and brilliant ex- 
pectations. He could only stammer out: << He is, I 
belieye in the house." 

** Where? Why not here ?*' sl|^ anxiously asked. 

<* He is hurt — ^rather — ^I fear; but, I trust, not very 
much.*' 

A servant came in, whose mamier was evidently 
confused and disturbed, and before Lord Latimer could 
motion him t& silence, he said : ^* The doctor, my 
lord, must see you again immediately.'^ 

Lord Latimer could not but feel partially relieved 
by this momentary escape from his difficult duty. — 
lie said : << I will return immediately. Miss Mor- 
daunt, and you shall know all — ^but compose your- 
self— I trust there is still hope,'' — and he hastily I^ 
the room." 

« Hope !" cried Helen, bewildered. << Good God ! 
what has happened ?" 

The idea that first suggested itself was of a fall 
from his horse, or some other accident in coming 
down; for that there should have been a quarrel — a 
duel — and yet that he should be there, was an idea 
that with no apparent {nrobaUlity could have present* 
ed itself. A few moments she waited Lord Lati« 
mer's return in a state of trembling anxie(y> when, 
no longer able to bear the agonising suspense, she 
staggered to4he stairs. At the head of Ae first fli^t 
there was a half-open door, through which she fanci- 
ed she heard Lord Latimer's voice in low and earn- 
est conversation. She succeeded in reaching that 
door. It opened into a dressing-room, but there was 
no longer any one in it Opposite to that, through 
which she had entered, there was another door clo- 
sed — they must have disappeared through that— ^aad 
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Oakley must be there. Endearvouring to compose 
her scattered spirits, she retired to the open window, 
gasping for breaft, and overGOme with apprehension. 
Whilst she remained here, half hid by the &Uing ctjr- 
tains, Lord Latimer and the snrgepn came throirgh 
from the inner room without seemg her. 

•* No hope, my ford, no hcqpel'" said the medical 
man: <<he may linger a few hotirs longer; but he is 
mortally woonded-^' 

<<Poor Helen!'' said hwd Latima*, and they pass- 
ed on. 

She made an attempt to stop them, and inquire fur- 
ther, but the words died away on her lips. She then 
determined to enter Oakley's apartment, and with her 
own eyes learn the worst; a moment of irresolution 
and maiden modesty succeeded. *^ This is no time 
for such considerations," thought she. Endeavour- 
ing to gather strength for this sreat effort, she leant, 
in passing, against the back of an arm-chair, when, 
with freezing horror, she perceived that one side of 
it was wet with blood. Revolting from thence, her 
eye wandered unconsciously to the table, where the 
pistols had been carelessly thrown, and the whole 
dreadful catastrophe rushed at once upon her mind. 

When, by the exertion of the most extraordinary 
self-command, she had so far recovered as to attempt 
entering Oakley's room, she beheld him stretched on 
the bed, his eyes half closed, his countenance, which 
was naturally pale, but little altered. She glided in 
so softly, that he was not at first conscious of her en- 
trance. She dropped gently on her knees by the side 
of his bed, and taking his hand in hers, bathed it with 
her tears. 

"Helen, sweet Helen!" murmured Oakley, and 
words of comfort were rising to his lips; but when 
he looked at the orphan-girl, and recollected that he 
was all in all to her, the half-formed phrase of conso- 
lation choked him, as he felt that such attempt would 
be a mockery to the desolation of her heart, and he 
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could only feebly and iadistinctly repeat: ^^ Poor — 
poor Helen!'' 

He never spoke more: and when Lord -laatimer^ a 
few minutes afterwards, entered the apartment, hav- 
ing, in vain, sought Helen elsewhere, he found her 
senseless on the dead body of her lover; and when 
returning consciousness brought a knowledge of the 
events that had blasted her happiness for ever, the dis- 
traction that followed, rendered her recovery from 
that death-like swoon, a thin^ which it was doubtful 
whether her friends durst rejoice at. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



CONCLUSION. 

Our revels now are ended; these our actore^ 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air» into thin air. 

Shakspbars. 

Br Oakley's will, which bore the date of the even- 
ing before the duel, and in framing which, he had 
been engaged when visited by Lord lliatimer, his im- 
mense property was divided between Helen and Ger* 
main. To Miss Mordaunt, was left Rockington Cas- 
tle, (where his interview with her father had takea 
place,) and all his other detached property of every 
description. To Grerinain he bequeathed, with many 
kind expressions of regard, the fine estate of Golds- 
borough Park suid its appendages. 

After a time, Helen retired to Rockington Castle 
where she soon found ample employmeat of a tran- 
quil nature, best suited to tiiie state of her feelings, in 
restoring the deserted dwelling, which now disfigu- 
red that property, to theit forme? cheerful condition ; 
and it was not long befi>re she felt to a certain de- 
gree consoled, in the active exercise of that Christian 
charity and universal benevoleftce, which brought 
with it its own reward, in the striking contrast it ftir- 
nished to the withering influence of her fatfier's mi- 
santhropy. 

Fitzalbert had hurried abroad the very morning of 
the due}, and returned, after a time, much changed in 
icbaifacter and sobered in q)irits^ by the sad remem^ 
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branee which^^ in i^e of evety effort to suppfess it, 
' would ri^ ajgahi ef ery day, aIiiio!(t every hOttr,-=-tha4 
he had deprnred a feUow^crestore of life. 

Lady Plamborou^ remarked^ evea during the 
very 6aesi daya wben people were stiU talking of tlie 
, duel> tha^in apite of all his foiblea, Germain had H- 
waj^s been her favourftel Need It be added, tha^ she 
had bien the first to learn thesetOeiKieat of the Golds* 
boroagh Park esti^ ? 

Fortune seemed at this time to favour all her lady- 
ship's schemes; for CKr Gr^ry at length made up 
his mtghtv mind to propose to Lady Caroline. U 
need hardly be added that he obtaiaeA' the lady, 
though he did not at the same time obtain her fortoae 
of tea thousand pounds* which he ws^ obliged to 
transfer to his new brother-in«law, Lord Latimer. 
For thqiug^ his kniship hid heea eUtgeil to eell o^ 
all bis stad, yet in o&ter Innds^ the yearKu^ eo3^ 
against wbieh Sir Gr^ory had ao laAly not onfy 
haxarded^m opinim, bat betted tai -tkonaamd potmds 
won the produce stalMs in a eayiter^^-'dLnd ^ diAa wiud- 
faH was yny wekome to Lord Latimer^ who was 
at the lime eeonomisiiig abroad. 

Vb. and X*fliy Jane GermMxa retired t9 OoldAo- 
rough Park lor the honejrmooii, moA afterwards pas- 
sed much of their time at that deli^it&d plaoe. If 
tllefe #as any dra^adi to Qkomain's rajojrment of 
it, it eertaiiily arose from tiie tufortOMBte proptiiqm- 
ty of Wilcox Houses He was bo^ too onem in the 
habit of seeing in the person of the idri of his boyirii 
fancy, the mistress of that mansion, a perpetual me- 
meato of the fallibility of human taste. However, 
l>e managed so far to outlive his feelings o» Una sob- 
ject, as to go very satis&fstorily through the duties 
of neighbourhood; and at the annual dii»m% there, to 
which he and Lady Jane were always invited, ho re- 
gularly availed himself, as a signal for their d&psr* 
ture, of the moment when Mrs. Wilcox (no loi^r 
able, even in honour of her gdesls, to reetst her chuly 
afternoon dace) was strettbed tl full le&gdi on the 
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idetiiicdl/auteuil^hichaiie bad parchaaed at l«ady 
Latimer'^ 9ale. « 

The political ^^ngea which have, lately occurred, 
have made I^ady Boretoti, ^uieaee very readily m 
Germain's contiumog* * member for the county, as 
there no long^ ^exists ^any eahstaatial diffenence be- 
tween them. ^ , ^ 

In domestic affidrs, if Germain has not yet learned 
to think for him;self, he at least allows Lady Jane tiie 
exclusive privilege of thinking' for him'«'-« custom in 
which he is counUinan^ed by many more worthy men 
than would choose te acknowledge it: and by wbat- 
eves private Arrangement such a happy result is pro- 
duced, it is undoubtedly to be desired, that those who 
are to pass their lives together, should somehow con- 
cur in the suitable and timely idtemate application of 
those two most important monosyllable 
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